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LAST DAYS OF THE CZAR’S FAMILY 


This photograph of the late Czar Nicholas of Russia and his family was taken on 
the roof of a greenhouse at Tobolsk a few months before their assassination at Ekaterin- 


Grand Duchess Anastasia, the Czar and 


burg. Left to right: Grand Duchess Olga, 
The Czarina was 


Czarevich, Grand Duchess Tatiana and, standing, Grand Duchess Marie. 
too ill to join the group. 
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Progress in Shaping Our Naval Program—Reducing 


the Army — Prohibition Enforcement — Secondary 
Boycott Forbidden—W age Cuts and Declining Prices 


[Periop ENDED JAN. 18, 1921] 


R. DANIELS, Secretary of the 
Navy, issued a statement on 

Dec. 27 calling attention to the 

fact that, despite intimations to 

the contrary, the,estimates submitted to 
the Naval Committees of Congress did 
not include provision for construction of 
a new group of capital ships as a further 
addition to the navy, 


NAVAL PROGRAM but asked only for. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


money to continue 
construction of the 
vessels authorized by 
the 1916 program. In this connection 
the Secretary commented on the General 
Naval Board’s recommendation of last 
September that a new three-year pro- 
gram of construction be authorized and 
stated that he did not approve of this 
unconditionally. He again expressed 
his opposition to the idea of an agree- 
ment between England, Japan and_ the 
United States for a “naval holiday.” 
Such an agreement, he thought, would 
be viewed with suspicion by other 
nations. 


Appearing before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee on Jan. 11, Secretary 
Daniels declared that the time was ripe 
for a limitation of naval armaments by 
general international agreement. Such a 
movement, in his opinion, might properly 
be initiated by President-elect Harding, 
who could cail and hold an international 
disarmament conference within two 
months after his inauguration. As Presi- 
dent he would have complete authoriza- 
tion to call such a conference under the 
Naval Appropriation act of 1916. 

On the following day Mr. Daniels pre- 
sented to the committee the first com- 
plete official picture of the relative naval 
strength, present and prospective, of the 
three leading naval powers—the United 


States, Great Britain and Japan. One of 
his tables, which showed the tonnage and 
number of vessels of each type, was this: 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tons. Ships. 








DORM a bt atwss corwwaee 635,650 26 
SPOMRTOMOEN .b.6'5 5-5 Gee adi ind 356,418 334 
RAGUME CHUMOOG So xlh ioe Since 189,295 44 
Battle cruisers ... 2... cccsc% 175,400 6 
SIMA PINOS 65 v5.0 sate Fem 85,505 98 
Aircraft carriers. ........... 7,200 +t 
Destroyers’ leaders ........ 41,774 24 
CRNEr cc dadine skies vec 37,200 2 

RUNG cL Wcaeeeciicetwaxecen 1,588,442 538 


UNITED STATES. 
Tons. Ships. 


BORNE. wirns5 2% canbe 435,750 16 
DORN O GGUS bo ors eat eee ees 308,200 260 
RNMNNG -CYUIIOER ooo os oo cae None 
Battle. Cruisers... 6. icc ckc cs None Pe 
SENOS idl ie Hiwnesuas 35,361 54 
REO hoc. cc rodwaunckeeenem 779,173 330 
JAPAN. 
Tons. Ships. 
PRIOR cctietsiet Sexes 178,320 6 
RRGBUROG so Cotas ean ear 26,926 27 
Lagi’ CPGIGOre . vias Scns ces 25,350 6 
Battle cruisers .:........e00. 110,000 4 
ROU s iiss ccaseocatewhses 340,596 43 


The authorized building programs were 
given as follows: 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


BRR ac ont Redicws 0c ct chee ened None 
Bis TRC OP ie os os 2s ve ee Se 14,390 tons 
& Tdeht-cruisetws.. ci... favs 38,780 tons 
Batile: CHUINGIE so occ ac cds'er ceriag cua None 
BE. Sea TOO io acs 60 8 a Siw ote 21,970 tons 
1. Destroyer leader............. 1,750 tons 
QeNeY G6 o 6 oc ees ca Sie ewecineseveves None 


Total—36 units; 76,890 tons. 
UNITED STATES. 


tt Battleships. .-5.<.css stein 421,900 tons 
38 Destroyers <.....secses «-.-- 48,100 tons 
10 Light cruisers ........ ..--- 71,000 tons 

6 Battle cruisers ............ 261,000 tons 
48 Submarines ~. 6. 2:66.56 <. ... 38,100 tons 


Total—100 units; 842,109 tons, 
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JAPAN 
Dr OR MOUIMOR: “onic Sc aceeiccesae 112,050 tons 
Ry ENE. 60 fsck vis ad bo kn ews 16,710 tons 
OS A eT ed 51,800 tons 
4 -Battlo craisers cio. os scccccs 160,000 tons 
rr 8,500 tons 


Total—41 units; 328,460 tons. 


Mr. Daniels said that in addition to 
this authorized program Japan had a 
“projected” building program of: 


OS eee ee 149,850 tons 
Be SIOPOVOTS: 06 de cenctsenar 33,420 tons 
& Hattie -erdlsers: ...scievcsses 160,000 tons 
SU SOURPUREAN INOS, ooo bxis.s cca esi0ce2 25,500 tons 
Total—68 units; 368,370 tons. 
= 


Ppa the 140 vessels under con- 
struction for the navy are four types 
new to the American battle fleet, but 
long in use by the other maritime 
powers. They are the battle cruisers, of 
which six are being built; the scout or 

light cruisers, the air- 


Four plane carriers and the 
NEW NAVAL fleet submarines. 
TYPES The battle cruisers will 


be of great speed, light 
armor, long cruising radius and strong 
offensive armament. They are to have 
a speed of more than 33 knots (about 40 
miles) an hour and will carry eight 
16-inch guns. The ten light cruisers 
will function also as scout cruisers. They 
will mount twelve 6-inch guns and will 
develop 90,000 horsepower. One of the 
most interesting types is that illustrated 
by the aircraft carrier Langley. She will 
carry about fifteen planes of both the 
sea and military scouting types. Her 
flying deck consists of a huge platform, 
56 feet above the waterline, extending 
525 feet from bow to stern, and with an 
amidships width of 65 feet. The planes 
will be housed below on the hangar deck 
when not in use and will be carried to 
the flying deck in elevators. Catapults 
will be provided on the flying deck to 
project the planes into the air and give 
them the necessary momentum for a 
start. The fleet submarines, six in num- 
ber, will be. more than 300 feet long. 
The estimated surface speed is 20 knots 
and the submerged speed .10_ knots. 
They will be immune from depth charges, 
and their great cruising radius will allow 


them to accompany a fleet under prac- 
tically all conditions. 


= 


r was announced: by the Navy De- 
partment that the battleship Califor- 
nia, to be commissioned in the early 
part of January, would be the greatest 
fighting ship afloat. She marks the 
latest stride made in battleship con- 
struction in this or any 
FORMIDABLE’ other country. The Cali- 
NEw -* fornia is the third elec- 
BATTLESHIP trically driven ship of 
the United States Navy 
and the second to be manned by sons of 
the State after which she is named. 
She is 608 feet over all, of 97% feet 
beam, of 33,000 tons displacement, and 
with a speed of 21 knots. In her main 
battery she will carry twelve 14-inch 
guns; the second battery will consist of 
twenty-two 5-inch rapid-fire rifles ,a 
number of smaller guns, and six torpedo 
tubes. The quarters for the crew will 
include reading, writing and dining 
rooms, a gymnasium and a theatre, fitted 
up in a style undreamed of a few years 
ago. The ship will be an oil burner. 
The cost is about $15,000,000. She will be 
commanded by Captain Henry J. Ziege- 
meyer, who commanded the Virginia 
during the war. 


™ 


HREE naval balloonists, Lieutenants 
Kloor, Hinton and:Farrell, left Rock- 
away Point, Long Island, N. Y., Dec. 13 
in a balloon in connection with experi- 
ments of the Navy Department. The 
balloon was seen the next night passing 
over Wells, N. Y., but 

NAVAL after that its where- 
BALLOONISTS abouts and fate re- 
MEET DISASTER mained unknown for 
nearly three weeks, and 

it was feared that the aviators had 
perished. On Jan. 2 a message 
was flashed from Mattice, Canada, 
that the voyagers had been found in 
the Canadian wilds and had been res- 
cued after four days of wandering 
and hardship in the woods. The bal- 
loon, after covering a course of about 
800 miles, had come to earth at James 

























































Bay in Ontario, not far from Moose 
Factory, a trading post of the Hudson 
Bay Company. The aviators, when al- 
most exhausted by hunger, exposure and 
fatigue, had come across an Indian who 
had conducted them first to his cabin 
and afterward to the Factory, where 
they found food and shelter and a hos- 
pitable reception. Indian runners were 
sent to the nearest telegraph office to 
announce the news. After a brief period 
of rest the aerial castaways began the 
long, hard trip by dog sledge through 
300 miles of snowy wilderness to the 
nearest railway station, and on Jan. 11 
they reached Mattice, with nerves badly 
frayed, but in fairly good condition 
otherwise. Meanwhile their experiences 
had been a front-page feature of the 
newspapers of the whole United States. 
By the time they arrived in New York, 
Jan. 14, a naval court of inquiry had been 
instituted by Secretary Daniels to inves- 
tigate various features of the sensational 
episode. 


ofa 


CONGRESSIONAL resolution de- 
signed to curtail the size of the 
regular army was introduced on Jan. 5 
by Representative Kahn of California, 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs 


Committee. The measure provided that 
enlistments must cease 

AN ARMY until the army should be 
OF reduced to 175,000 en- 
175,000 MEN listed men, but would per- 


mit men who had served 
two or more periods in the regular army 
to re-enlist. Representative Kahn stated 
that the measure had the approval of 
President-elect Harding, who also fa- 
vored a further decrease to 150,000 in 
the following fiscal year. The measure 
passed the House, but provoked consider- 
able debate in the Senate; that body on 
Jan. 14 passed a resolution by a vote of 
34 to 28 to reduce the enlisted strength 
of the army to 150,000. General. Per- 
shing and Secretary of War Baker ap- 
peared before the Senate committee and 
opposed the reduction; General Pershing 
strongly urged an enlisted strength of 
200,000. The Senate on Jan. 17 recon- 
sidered its action and fixed the figure 
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at 175,000 men. The House immediately 


concurred by a vote of 285 to 4. The 
resolution then went to the President. 
It provides that the Secretary of War 
shall cease recruiting until the various 
services of the regular army have been 
reduced to 63% per cent. of the author- 
ized strength. The bill provides for 
about eighteen thousand officers in ad- 
dition to the 175,000 enlisted men. 


‘ = 
T was announced on Dec. 18 by R. T. 
Fisher, Chief of the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, that the number of ex- 
service men entered in training during 


the last fiscal year had increased from 
3,606 to more than 46,000. 


VOCATIONAL There were at that time, 
EDUCATION he _ stated, about 1,700 
schools and_ colleges 
throughout the country 


giving training to men in courses ap- 
proved by the board. Selection of men 
for training rested entirely with the 100 
district and local officers. On Dec. 1 the 
records showed that 94,000 men had been 
approved as eligible for training with 
maintenance pay and 66,000 without such 
aid. 


- 


N response to an appeal by an Ameri- 

can Legion post for a general amnesty 
for all soldiers who had committed 
“ slight offenses ” and “ are still confined 
in prison,” Adjt. Gen. P. C. Harris on Jan. 
5 revealed the fact that a total of 1,760 
service men were still in 
prison on Oct. 31, 1920. Of 
these, 701 were serving sen- 
tences for offenses which, 
had they been in civil life, 
would have sent them to a State peniten- 
tiary. General Harris challenged the post 
to give him the name of any soldier pris- 
oner now serving sentence for a minor in- 
fraction of discipline during the World 
War, and promised that full and prompt 
investigation would be made in any such 
case. The statement came as a surprise, 
as it was generally believed that hun- 
dreds of men who were arrested during 
the war for having been absent without 
leave and other minor infractions had re- 


SOLDIER 
PRISONERS 






ee 
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ceived long-time sentences and were still 
in custody. 


ate 


ions the text of a letter written by 
Secretary Baker to Representative 
James F. Byrne of South Carolina, and 
made public on Jan. 12, it was learned 
that the reduction of the American 
forces in Germany, commanded by 

Major Gen. Henry T. Allen, 
RHINE from 15,000 to approgimate- 
FORCES ly 8,000 men, had been or- 
REDUCED dered by the War Depart- 

ment. The question of the 
time for the ultimate withdrawal of the 
entire force, it was stated, was a matter 
for future consideration. One effect of 
the Secretary’s action would be to re- 
duce considerably the amount Germany 
would have to pay this country for the 
future occupation of the Coblenz bridge- 
head. As stated by Secretary Baker, 
this cost had been about $75,000 a day 
during 1920, or in round numbers $27,- 
000,000 annually. 


= 


UMEROUS arrests in December and 
January revealed an enormous 
amount of fraud perpetrated by, or in 
collusion with, employes of Prohibition 
Commissioner John F. Kramer in Wash- 
ington and Charles R. O’Connor, Federal 
Prohibition Director. for 
PROHIBITION New York State. It was 
ENFORCEMENT learned that more than 
1,000 forged permits, 
upon which millions of gallons of whisky 
were illegally withdrawn from distil- 
leries and bonded warehouses and 
brought to New York City, had been dis- 
covered by agents of the Special Intel- 
ligence Unit of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. The amount of liquor called for 
by these forged permits was said to 
range from one barrel to 10,000 cases. It 
was estimated that the value of the 
whisky thus illegally released for con- 
sumption in New York City ‘amounted 
approximately to $100,000,000 retail. 
Representative Lester B. Volk, New 
York, introduced a resolution in the 
House on Dec. 5 authorizing a complete 
investigation of prohibition and its en- 


forcement. Under the resolution a com- 
mittee of nine members of the House 
would conduct the inquiry into all phases 
of prohibition and would report any 
measures tending ‘to improvement in 
present conditions. In -presenting his 
measure Mr. Volk instanced the killing 
in New York of “Monk” Eastman by 
Jeremiah Bohan, a prohibition agent, 
after a drinking party in which the 
“dry ” agent participated; the Bayonne, 
N. J., case, in which Prohibition Agent 
McGuinness, a relative of Joseph Tum- 
ulty, secretary to President Wilson, was 
slain, and many incidents of graft and 
extortion that had recently been feat- 
ured in the news. 


ats 


HE results of the whole first year of 
prohibition were reviewed in the mid- 
dle of January by Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Kramer and by William M. Wil- 
liams, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Mr. Kramer’s report described 
the department’s war on 
RESULTS private stocks and on 
OF First the bootleggers and traf- 
“Dry” YEAR fickers in whisky. Evi- 
dence showed that the 
whisky rings were still active; he was 
convinced, however, that sentiment was 
growing in the United States for strict 
enforcement, and declared that this sen- 
timent would eventually mean the defeat 
of those who plotted against the law. 
Only half as many permits were being 
sought as in the previous year. The 
liquor withdrawn from warehouses in the 
year just past was estimated at 43,000,- 
000 gallons, as against a withdrawal of 
81,600,000 gallons the year before prohi- 
bition. Smuggling across the Canadian 
border was still a serious problem. Uni- 
form plans of court procedure would do 
much, the report said, to gain the results 
desired. The problem of alcoholic patent 
medicines was being solved by the en- 
forcement of measures to make such 
medicines unpalatable. 


Mr. Williams’s report characterized the 
work done by the revenue officers as 
“ satisfactory,” and declared that com- 
plete success depended on co-operation 
between the State and municipal offi- 











































cials. Prison sentences were advocated. 
Mr. Williams gave the following interest- 
ing figures: 

From Jan. 16 to Nov. 30 21,826 distil- 
leries, stills and ‘‘ still worms’’ were 
seized and destroyed. Prohibition agents 
also seized and destroyed 136,608 gallons 
of liquor and seized, but did not destroy,, 
161,834 gallons. Twenty breweries and 
50,448 fermenters were seized during the 
same time and 24,469 persons arrested. 
Prosecution was recommended in the 
cases of 23,959. Taxes and penalties as- 
sessed approximated nearly $22,000,000. 


ome 


EPORTS continued of wage reduc- 
tions in the great industrial centres 
of the country. A wage cut of 22% per 
cent. for the 35,000 cotton operatives in 
Fall River, Mass., was announced on 
Dec. 23. <A similar reduction was made 
on Jan. 10 in the 
wages of the opera- 
tives in the fifty mills 
of the American Wool- 
en Company. At the 
Bethlehem Steel plant a cut of from 8 
to 20 per cent. was put into effect, dating 
from Jan. 16. In Chicago 9,000 em- 
ployes of the Pullman Car Company 
made a voluntary offer to accept wage 
reductions amounting to 20 per cent. 
The Federal Reserve Board on Jan. 2 
issued a review of general business and 
financial conditions for the closing month 
of 1920. The report stated that business 
readjustment had been accompanied by a 
further decline of prices, which had 
brought the level shown by the board’s 
index number to 190 per cent. of the level 
of 1913—a decline for December of about 
8% per cent. It was further stated that 
there had been an increase in unemploy- 
ment, growing out of reductions of busi- 
ness activity, which had cut operations to 
figures varying from 40 to 75 per cent. 
of normal, and that this had affected 
labor unfavorably. Wage cuts of 20 or 
even 25 per cent. had accompanied the 
shrinkage of demand, and there had been 
a falling off of export trade. On the 
other hand, banking power had been well 
maintained, normal credit accommodation 
had been extended to legitimate business, 
the reserve ratio had grown stronger, and 
inter-Reserve Bank borrowing had been 
partly liquidated. 


WAGE CUTS 
AND 
DECLINING PRICES 
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A note of optimism was struck by 
W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in an address deliv- 
ered at a dinner in New York on Jan. 7. 
He said in part: 

I am thoroughly convinced that any 
danger which may have existed of a gen- 
eral collapse has passed. I think un- 
doubtedly that the worst is over. There 
are signs on the horizon that the ex- 
treme depression that has occurred in 
some industries is nearing its end. 


we 


N analysis of the rise and fall of liv- 

ing costs since 1914, made by the 
Department of Labor, places the increase 
to a “standard family” in New York 
City during the period from June 1, 
1914, to Dec. 31, 1920, at 101.4 per cent. 
The high-water mark, ac- 
cording to this compilation 
of data, was reached in 
June, 1920, when the living 
costs of a family in New 
York were 119.2 per cent. above the costs 
on June 1, 1914. 

A continuing increase in living costs 
in almost every necessity of life was 
shown ‘from June 1, 1914, until June, 
1920. The break came during the Sum- 
mer and early Fall of 1920. The figures 
include cost of food, which is taken as 
representing 42 per cent. of essential ex- 
penditure of the family; clothing, 16.6 
per cent. of expenditure; housing, 14.3 
per cent.; fuel and light, 4.3 per cent.; 
furniture and furnishings, 3.3 per cent., 
and miscellaneous, 18.7 per cent. 

Prices of clothing showed the heaviest 
increases since 1914, and furniture and 
furnishings were next in line. Housing, 
fuel and light, and expenses listed as 
“miscellaneous ” were the only ones 
which failed to show a decrease during 
the period from June to December, 1920. 
Housing showed an increase during this 
period of 5.7 per cent., and fuel and 
light 26.4 per cent. 

The analysis covers living costs in 
thirty-two cities. Detroit heads the list 
in living cost increases. The increase 
from Dec. 31, 1914, to June 20, 1920, for 
that city is given as 136 per cent. On 
Dec. 31 living costs had dropped to 118.6 
per cent. above the 1914 level. Port- 
land, Ore., and San Francisco showed the 
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smallest increases. Prices in San Fran- 
cisco jumped 96 per cent. between De- 
cember, 1914, and June, 1920, and then 
fell off by December, 1920, to 85.3 per 
cent. above the 1914 level. In Portland 
prices increased 100.4 per cent. up to 
June, 1920, and then dropped back to 
80.3 per cent. from the 1914 level. 


= 


WENTY-FOUR radicals of Russian 

* birth, who were arrested during the 
raids by the Department of Justice on 
the Communist Party headquarters in 
various cities, were deported on Jan. 23 
on the Imperator. They were to be 

landed at Cherbourg, 

DEPORTATION France, and taken to a 

OF port in Latvia. 

RADICALS Each deportee carried a 

“passport” issued by 

Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, the unrecog- 

nized agent of the Soviet Government, 

who also had been ordered deported. The 

passports were intended to enable the 

Russians to travel through Latvia to the 
Russian border. 

Only eleven of the deportees were ar- 
rested in New York. Most of them, who 
had been at liberty on bond, surrendered 
to the authorities at Ellis Island shortly 
before the Imperator sailed. 


“ 


UCH criticism had been voiced in 
Congress and in the press on the 
elaborate program that was being 
framed for the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Harding. Apart from the impro- 
priety of spending large sums of public 
money in a period of gen- 

ELABORATE eral industrial depression, 
INAUGURAL and when the nation was 
VETOED struggling under a heavy 
burden of taxation, indig- 

nation had been evoked at the profiteer- 
ing in which the hotels and _ shops 
of the capital were preparing to 
indulge. On Jan. 10 President-elect 
Harding addressed a message to the 
committees in charge of the inaugura- 
tion asking them to abandon all features 
of the program that would make his in- 
duction into office an affair of pomp and 


extravagance. In such expenditure, he 
stated he “would be a very unhappy 
participant,” adding: 

It is timely and wholesome to practice 
the utter denial of. public expenditures 
where there is no real necessity. It will 
be most pleasing to me to be simply sworn 
in, speak briefly my plight of faith to the 
country, and turn at once to the work 
which will be calling. 

In compliance with this request, the 
projected program was abandoned, and 
it. was decided that the inaugural cere- - 
monies should be held on the east porch 
of the Capitol. No big stand would be 
erected, and the exercises would be of 
the simplest character. 


= 


N a far-reaching decision affecting 
the rights of labor organizations to 
use the secondary boycott against em- 
ployers, the United States Supreme 
Court on Jan. 3 decided that the Clayton 
law amendatory of the Sherman Anti- 
trust act did not make 
SUPREME CourRT labor unions immune 
ON from prosecution and 
Boycotr judicial restraint in 
their interference with 

the interstate trade of employers. 

The decision ranked in importance 
with the action of the Supreme Court 
in convicting the Danbury Hatters’ 
Union of unfair practices, and was in 
fact an overturning of the contention of 
organized labor that the Clayton law ex- 
empted labor unions from the operation 
of those sections of the Sherman act 
which had been held to apply to them 
in the Danbury case. The Clayton law 
was enacted subsequent to the Danbury 
Hatters decision, and the view had been 
asserted that part of its intent was to 
relieve labor organizations of liability 
under the Sherman act provisions for- 
bidding combinations in restraint of 
trade. The decision was reached by a 
vote of 6 to 3 of the judges. 

In a formal statement issued by 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, on Jan. 4, the 
decision was characterized as “a blow 
at the movement for human freedom and 
progress,” and as “ thoroughly in accord 
with the most ardent wishes of predatory 
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greed.” Mr. Gompers ‘urther declared 
that the court had “ joined forces with 
the anti-union shop movement.” 


vo 


Me HOUSTON, Secretary of the 
Treasury, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, Dec. 23, 
urged the utmost economy in Govern- 
ment appropriations and expenditures, 
and opposed the revival of the War 
Finance Corporation, the 
enactment of a soldier 
bonus law, and the ex- 
tension of $1,000,000,000 
credit to Germany — at 
least until the German Government and 
the German people knew where Ger- 
many stood as to her exact indemnity 
obligation to the Allies. 


The passing of much of the legislation 
that had been suggested, the Secretary 
pointed out, would mean additional taxes 
on the people, an increase in the cost of 
living, and the impairment of the Treas- 
ury Department’s ability to meet exist- 
ing obligations. Those who held out to 
the farmers of the country the hope that 
wartime prices could be restored were, 
in his opinion, the worst enemies the 
farmers had. The Secretary also dis- 
closed that the Treasury Department was 
trying to effect an understanding of 
some sort with the Allies regarding 
the debt of billions owed to this country. 
The plan under discussion involved a de- 
ferment of the payment of the principal 
and some arrangement which would 


HOUSTON ON 
FINANCE 
PROBLEMS 


PROHIBITION 


ORWAY, several years before the 

war, exhibited some of the worst 
statistics of drunkenness in Europe. An 
epoch of reform, however, set in, and a 
long series of experiments in liquor con- 
trol and temperance reform earned for 
Norway the honor of being one of the 
leading temperance nations, so far as the 
Government, at least, was concerned. The 
outbreak of war had an immediate in- 
fluence on drink legislation. New re- 


strictions were imposed, and total prohi- 
bition was tried for short periods. 


In 


make possible, in the meantime, the pay- 
ment of the interest. 


= 


RESIDENT WILSON vetoed on Jan. 

38 the joint resolution passed by 
Congress which directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to revive the War Fi- 
nance Corporation in behalf of agri- 
cultural and other interests. In his 
message the President 

War pointed out -that in- 
FINANCE BOARD stead of decreasing 
REVIVED American exports have 
continued steadily to 

increase since the armistice, adding that 
the difficulty in the way of still larger 
exports “does not seem to lie so much 
in the lack of financial ability here as 
in Europe’s lack of means to make pay- 
ments,” adding further that under the 
law, if the activities of the corporation 
were resumed, no direct advances could 
be made to the producers, and if they 
could be: they wou'd not advance the 
objects in view. It would mean, he con- 
tended, the continuance of the Govern- 
ment as an active factor in ordinary 
business operations, and would cause 
new burdens to be laid on all the people. 
Immediately following the reading of 
the President’s reasons for vetoing the 
measure, the Senate, by a vote of 53 to 
5, passed the resolution over the veto; 
every Western Senator, and, with one ex- 
ception, every Sopthern Senator, voted to 
set aside the President’s objections. On 
the day following, Jan. 4, the House also 
overrode the veto by a vote of 250 to 66. 


IN NORWAY 


1917 the sale of spirits and strong wine 
was prohibited as a war measure. In 
October, 1919, the Government appealed 
to the country by referendum to decide 
whether the measure should be made 
permanent? The result was a substan- 
tial majority in favor of prohibition—so 
far as wines and beers containing more 
than 12 per cent. of alcohol were con- 
cerned. Even this large allowance of 
alcohol, however, has failed to satisfy 


certain elements opposed to the reform. 





THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PILGRIMS’ LANDING 


How England, Holland and the United States Commemorated 
the Event That Laid the Foundations of a Mighty Nation 


HE three hundredth 
anniversary of the 
year (1620) when the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed 
from England to seek 
a new home in Amer- 
ica was commemorat- 
ed by pageants, cere- 
monies and the spo- 
ken word in three 
countries, England, 
Holland and the Uni- 
ted States, particular- 

ly the latter. 
It was from Ley- 
g den, Holland, that the 
yj, -majority of the Pil- 
> ori Fathers started 
out upon the great ad- 
venture. The sturdy 
band of little’ more 
than a hundred people 
builded better than 
they knew when they 
sailed from Leyden to 
Southampton, England, and thence, after 
putting in at Dartmouth, and finally at 
Plymouth (where the second ship, the 
Speedwell, abandoned the undertaking), 
sailed forth in the 180-ton Mayflower to 
brave the unknown dangers of the broad 
Atlantic. The departure of the May- 
flower from Plymouth, England, on Sept. 
16, 1620, was a historic event of the 
greatest subsequent importance. But the 
102 Separatists* who made their first 
anchorage in Cape Cod Harbor on Nev. 
11, 1620, little dreamed, as they con- 
structed their plans for the government 
of the future colony in Massachusetts, 
that they were to establish one of the 


Memorial Monu- 
ment in Province- 
town, erected im 
honor of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 


*A few of this company were miscellaneous 
persons picked up at the English ports. One 
of the Pilgrims died during the voyage, but 
the birth of a boy, aptly baptized Oceanus 
Hopkins, left the number unchanged. 


vastest and richest countries in the 
world. Their grant was for territory in 
Northern Virginia, and only adverse 
weather and tide brought the forced 
landing on the bleak shores later to be 
known as New England. They did not 
even know, at this time, that at James- 
town, Va., on July 30, 1619, the fellow- 
colonists of Captain John Smith had met 
to organize the first American legislative 
assembly. 


HOW ENGLAND CELEBRATED 


The first pageant, which was staged 
at Southampton, England, on July 24, 
1920, was described in a previous issue 
of CURRENT History. The official cele- 
brations, however, began on Friday, Sept. 
3, at Plymouth, England. A picturesque 
pageant gathered about the so-called 
“Pilgrims’ Stone,’ marking the _ spot 
from which the Pilgrims departed. 
Among them was the Lord Mayor, in 
scarlet robes, and wearing the golden 
chain of his office. Fully 20,000 people 
witnessed the pageant and procession, 
among them many high dignitaries of 
the realm. A civic reception and concert 
were held in the Guildhall, and the fol- 
lowing day a literary and historical con- 
ference was given, dealing with the re- 
cent contributions to public knowledge of 
the Mayflower’s voyage and with the 
discovery of manuscripts which had come 
to light in the preceding year. Re- 
ligious ceremonies followed and pag- 
eants and other celebrations continued 
through the week. Immediately after 
the proceedings at Plymouth, celebra- 
tions began in other parts of the country, 
on Sept. 8 at Dartmouth, on Sept. 10 at 
Southampton, on Sept. 12 at Torquay, on 
Sept. 19 and 20 at Manchester, and at 
later dates in various other places, in- 
cluding Boston, Essex, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. For the convenience especially of 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK AS IT LOOKS TODAY, AFTER REMOVAL TO THE SPOT WHERE THE 


PILGRIMS LANDED IN NOVEMBER, 1620. 

BASE OF THE PILGRIMS’ MONUMENT. 

THE CLOSE OF THE 300TH 
DECEMBER, 


THE ROCK HAS RESTED FOR YEARS AT THE 


THE NEW BASE ERECTED FOR IT, FOLLOWING 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
IS VISIBLE 


THE PILGRIMS’ 
IN THE 


ARRIVAL, LATE IN 
PHOTOGRAPH 


(International) 


American and other visitors, tours were 
arranged to the country of William Penn, 


Washington, Bunyan, Miles Standish, 
Wesley, Cromwell and other eminent 
figures of Anglo-Saxon history. An ex- 
hibition of Mayflower documents was 
thrown open to the public by the library 
at Southwark, where John Harvard— 
founder of Harvard University—was 
born. Many delegates went from Eng- 
land to take part in the celebrations in 
Holland. 


HOW THE DUTCH CELEBRATED 


The celebrations in Holland were 
opened in Leyden on Aug. 29 with a 
memorial service, held on the spot where 
John Robinson, the principal Pilgrim 
Father, lived.. Parallel services were 
held on the same day at Amsterdam. 
The official reception of the English 
and other delegates took place on Aug. 
30 in Leyden, in the great hall of the 
university. The Dutch Ministers, van 
Karnebeek and de Visser, delivered 
speeches appropriate to the occasion. 
The first session was presided over by 


William Phillips, the American Minister 
to Holland. Sir Ronald Graham, the 
British Minister, presided over the sec- 
ond session. 

On Sept. 2 about two thousand Dutch, 
American and British delegates attended 
the Pilgrim meeting in Amsterdam. 
Two American clergymen delivered ad- 
dresses. The American Minister gave a 
luncheon to about forty delegates, among 
whom was Elihu Root, on his way to 
The Hague to aid in the drafting of the 
International Court. In all addresses 
delivered by Dutch speakers—especially 
those made by the Dutch Ministers—spe- 
cial stress was laid on Holland’s main- 
tenance of her sovereign rights in her 
refusal to extradite the Pilgrims. In 
the minds of many who listened the 
parallel of the exiled Kaiser lay near. 

The most picturesque event of the 
whole celebration in Holland was the 
boat trip made on Sept. 2 from Leyden 
to Delfshaven—the Pilgrims’ port of de- 
parture for Southampton—along the 
picturesque canal over which the Pilgrim 
Fathers went in canal boats 300 years 
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before, spending the night of Aug. 31, 
1620, in prayer. 


HOW AMERICA CELEBRATED 


The spirit in which the celebrations in 
the United States was undertaken was 
eloquently brought out by President 
Wilson in a proclamation issued on Aug. 
4. The response was cordial and imme- 
diate through the whole United States. 
The celebration was seized as an oppor- 
tunity to review the “ foundations upon 
which the United States rests,” and to 
re-emphasize those principles which the 
Pilgrim ancestors established and which 
have been handed down from their de- 
scendants in our form of representative 
government. From national and State 
treasuries America appropriated hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to be ex- 
pended on the celebrations. Two thou- 
sand American cities, including New 
York, Chicago and Boston, organized 
elaborate ceremonies. The Sulgrave In- 
stitution of New York, the American 
Mayflower Council, and countless com- 
munity service groups throughout the 
country gave time and earnest effort to 
commemorate these historic events in a 
manner worthy of the great traditions 
to which they gave rise. Pageants, 
speeches and religious exercises began in 
August and continued till virtually the 
end of December. In these celebrations 
Provincetown and Plymouth, as was but 
natural, figured prominently, but cele- 
brations were held also in Norfolk, 
Hampton Roads, Va., and New Orleans; 
and others took place in Buffalo, along 
the Niagara frontier and _ generally 
throughout the whole country. 


EXERCISES AT PROVINCETOWN 


The departure of the Pilgrims from 
Holland was commemorated by a relig- 
ious celebration held in all the churches 
of Provincetown, Mass., on Aug. 20. An- 
other celebration followed on Aug. 30 in 
which the representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Holland participated. A 
parade, with many floats, representing 
the historic background, was witnessed 
by vast throngs. Secretary of State Col- 
by, acting for President Wilson, made an 
address in which he advocated a return 


to the simplicity, faith and determination 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Dr. William H. 
de Beaufort, Acting Minister from the 
Netherlands, expressed Holland’s pride 
at having given refuge to the men who 
had laid the foundations of the American 
Commonwealth. 

Other ceremonies followed in Septem- 
ber, November and December. The cele- 
bration of the signing of the compact 
made in the cabin of the Mayflower while 
the ship rode at anchor in Provincetown 
Harbor took place here, as throughout 
the whole English-speaking world, on 
Nov. 11. The Pilgrims’ Sabbath was ob- 
served on Sunday, Nov. 21. 


FINAL CEREMONIES AT PLYMOUTH 


Impressive exercises, closing the cele- 
bration of 1920, were held at Plymouth 
on Dec. 21. Speeches on the work of the 
Pilgrim Fathers were made by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Calvin Coolidge, 
Governor of Massachusetts. Senator 
Lodge said that the message of the Pil- 
grims was to be found in their lives, 
which showed a strong and active sense 
of public duty, obedience to the law, and 
the placing of spiritual above economic 
values. “ While the great Republic is 
true in heart and deed to the memory 
of the Pilgrims of Plymouth, it will take 
no detriment even from the hand of 
Time,” he concluded. 

Governor Coolidge, in his address, said 
of the little company of the Mayflower: 


THE MAYFLOWER 


A vessel of only 180 tons, in which 102 
Pilgrims faced the dangers of the broad 
Atlantic 300 years ago. Southampton, Eng- 
land, was the point of departure, and 
Plymouth, Mass., the point of final landing. 
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MAP OF PROVINCETOWN AND VICINITY, 
SHOWING LOCATION OF HISTORICAL 
EVENTS RELATING TO THE PILGRIMS 


A—Scene of the first washday. B—Where 
Pilgrims first saw the Indians. C—Woods 
into which the Indians ran. D—Hill up 
which the Indians ran. H—Where the first 
Expedition spent the first night. F—Spring 
where they drank their first New England 
water. G—Where they built their signal 
fire. H—Where the second night was spent. 
I—Deer trap in which Bradford was 
caught. J—Here they found “ plaine ground 
fit for the plow.” K—First mound opened, 
which proved to be a grave. L—Where 
they dug up corn and found a _ kettle. 
M—Where they saw two canoes and where 
the second Expedition landed. N—Where 
they found an old palisade. 


There was among them small trace of 
the vanities of life. They came undecked 
with orders of nobility. They were not 
children of fortune but of tribulation. 
Persecution, not preference, brought them 
hither, but it was a persecution in which 
they found a stern satisfaction. They 
cared little for titles, still less for the 
goods of this earth, but for an idea they 
would die. Measured by the standard of 
men of their time they were the humble 
of the earth. Measured by later accom- 
plishments they were the mighty. 

They came not merely from the shores 
of the Old World. It will be in vain to 
search among records, maps and history 
for their origin. They sailed up out of 
the infinite. 


One plan conceived, but not. yet ex- 
ecuted, by the Plymouth Committee was 
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to erect, overlooking Plymouth Harbor, a 
colossal statue of Massasoit, the Indian 
chief who befriended the Puritan pio- 
neers. Plymouth Rock, the great boulder 
on which the famous immigrants first 
set foot after reaching the American 
shore, had been raised above the tide in 
1741, and subsequently removed to vari- 
ous points for exhibition purposes; but 
the three hundredth anniversary was 
honored by replacing the rock in its orig- 
inal position, where it is henceforth to 
remain. 


The final celebration will be held at 
Plymouth in the Summer of 1921, when 
a pageant is to be given under the direc- 
tion of Professor George Pierce Baker, 
lecturer on the English drama at Har- 
vard University. 





GREECE AND HER LEADERS 


Story of a Century of Greek Independence, With a Critical 
Estimate of Ex-Premier Venizelos and King Constantine 


By ADAMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES 


[EpItoR ATLANTIS—GREEK DAILY] 


HUNDRED years ago, on April 
A 7, 1821, Greece declared her in- 

dependence of Turkey, and sev- 

en years later, with the moral 
and material assistance of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia, the Hellenic State was established, 
subsequently to be recognized as an in- 
dependent kingdom. 


That America was the first country to 
endorse the Greek revolution is shown by 
such documentary evidence as the mes- 
sages of President Monroe and the ring- 
ing speeches of Daniel Webster during 
the most critical years of the Hellenic 
struggle. Great Britain, France and im- 
perial Russia soon followed suit, and 
helped the Greek people to its ultimate 
victory. 

Greece will celebrate the centenary of 
her. independence with all the brilliancy 
it deserves, conscious of the fact that her 
hundred-year-old struggle for the libera- 
tion of the entire Greek race has at last 
been crowned with success. 
Greek State of 15,000 square miles and 
a population of 700,000 souls in 1828, 
Greece in a century has grown to an area 
of more than 60,000 square miles (exclu- 
sive of Smyrna and the Dodecanese) 
with a population of more than 7,000,000 
souls. 


A CENTURY’'S PROGRESS 


Like all new States, and especially 
those which work under the burden of a 
great historical past, Greece has had a 
rough road to travel. From the position 
of a vassal to the most backward race 
that ever invaded Europe, she has risen 
to the position of a factor to be reckoned 
with in all Near Eastern, and therefore 
all world, politics. The task of unifying 
the entire Greek race under a single flag 


From a- 


was great, but Greece gave willingly her 
last penny to create an army and navy 
equal to the national requirements, and 
also to maintain the great religious and 
cultural establishment of the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate in Constantinople, whose 
work among the unredeemed Greeks was 
continued quietly and _ systematically 
from the downfall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire to the present day. 


During this exhausting process Greece 
was forced to neglect the material ad- 
vancement of the kingdom; many com- 
pared it rather unfavorably with such 
other Balkan countries as Bulgaria and 
Rumania. But the position of those 
countries was entirely different from 
that of Greece. The latter, a kingdom 
of a couple of million taxpayers, had to 
take care of the interests of four times 
as many Greeks living just beyond the 
frontiers, who were paying their taxes 
to somebody else—to their conqueror, in 
fact, the traditional enemy of Hellenism. 

From 1821 to 1921 Greek statesman- 
ship has consisted in struggling for the 
liberation of the Greek race, at the same 
time promoting the idea of national in- 
dependence within the Hellenic State. 
During this eventful century the Hellenic 
State has overcome many difficulties and 
weathered many storms, and it is after 
the greatest storm of all that the Greeks 
today are celebrating their centenary of 
independence. 


HAMPERED BY HER ALLIES 


Ever since the day of King Otto, the 
Bavarian prince whom the powers pro- 
tecting Greece placed on the Hellenic 
throne when the Greek State was estab- 
lished, the question of Greek independ- 
ence has always commanded the most 
serious attention. Unlike the other Bal- 











kan States, Greece 
was from the first 
recognized as a full- 
fledged independent 
State, and yet the 
powers that guaran- 
teed Greek independ- 
ence have always been 
the ones to question it 
up to the present day. 

Thus in the years 
1853-56, during the 
Crimean war, Greece, 
under King Otto, 
found the time pro- 
pitious for invading 
the Greek provinces 
remaining under the 
Turkish rule, in order 
to liberate and annex 
them to the Greek 
mother country. She 
thought so because at 
that time Russia was 
fighting against the 
Turks, but she forgot 
that England and 
France, with Pied- 
mont, were closely al- 
lied with the Turks 
against the Russians, 
whom they were 
fighting in Sebastopol 
and Balaklava. Greece 
was threatened by 
blockade should she 
attack Turkey in the 
rear, and so remained 
inactive. 

In 1877 Russia was 
again at the throat of the Turk, and 
was reaching the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople in order to force the San Stefano 
treaty upon the Sultan, when she was 
met by a British fleet, bent upon pre- 
serving the Ottoman Empire against the 
victor of the north. Greece at that time 
was ready to occupy Thessaly, but again 
she was told that should she make the 
attempt she would be blockaded. Never- 
theless, part of Thessaly was annexed by 
Greece after the Berlin treaty. 

In 1885, and at the time of the Bul- 
garian coup d’état, by which the north- 
ern part of the province of Thrace was 
taken over by Bulgaria under: the name 
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KING CONSTANTINE 
Restored to the Greek Throne after three years of exile 
in Switzerland 


of Eastern Rumelia, Greece again was 
made to feel the opposition of the Great 
Powers, when she attempted to liberate 
the provinces held by the Turk. 

In 1896, it was the island of Crete 
which felt the opposition of Europe in 
her struggle for union with Greece, when 
the European powers established a naval 
blockade, and bombarded the Cretans at 
Acrotiri. 

These are historical facts, that have 
to be recorded, along with the generous 
assistance given to Greece by the same 
powers, and chiefly Great Britain, which 
in 1863 allowed seven Ionian Islands, 
namely, Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Santa 
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Maura, Zante, Paxi and Cerigo, to pass 
under Hellenic control, and later sup- 
ported the annexation of a large part of 
Thessaly to Greece. So Russia stopped 
the Turk at the gates cf Thermopylae 
in 1897, and France did much in sup- 
porting the Greek cla'ms during this 
period of Hellenic history. 


TEN YEARS’ RECONSTRUCTION 


The disastrous war of 1897 won Crete 
her independence, but it crippled’ the 
Greek Kingdom for a period of ten long 
years, during which time the whole coun- 
try worked feverishly to rebuild its 
shaken finances and its wounded pres- 
tige. It was during that time that the 
Greeks Degan in great numbers to emi- 
grate to the United States, and it was 
chiefly by their remittances that the de- 
preciated Greek drachma reached par, 
early in 1909. 

There was, however, a party in Greece 
which thought that Greek progress was 
not fast enough, especially in view of the 
fact that Turkey was adopting a new 
Constitution and was undergoing some 
sort of a “ renaissance ” under the lead- 
ership of Enver and his Young Turks. 
The counterstroke to the Turkish move- 
ment was the Greek military coup of 
1909, which overturned all the political 
parties embodied in the so-called old 
régime, and brought forth a new man 
whom the military placed at the head 
of the Greek State. This man was 
Eleutherios Kyriakou Venizelos of Crete. 


RISE OF VENIZELOS 


In the full consciousness of what it 
means to discuss an international idol, I 
shall endeavor, as impartially and as ob- 
jectively as I possibly can, to give an 
idea of the man, whose acquaintance I 
had the opportunity to make fully fif- 
teen years ago, when very few of his 
present admirers had as yet heard his 
name. In Mr. Venizelos’s native island 
in the year of 1905, during the Therisso 
revolution, few were the people who ever 
thought of him as a great or as an ex- 
ceptionally able man. He was, it is true, 
one of the leaders of the revolution of 
1896, when Crete finally succeeded in 
overthrowing the Turkish yoke, ‘but at 
that time he was overshadowed by his 


chief, Mr. Sfakianakis, a really able, 
better educated, and on the whole much 
more accomplished man, who has since 
retired from politics to live a quieter 
life. When Crete became autonomous, 
Venizelos for a short time held the port- 
folio of Counselor of Justice, from which 
position he was eliminated by Prince 
George, who was then the High Commi:- 
sioner of the island. Following his dis- 
missal, he placed himself at the head 
of the Therisso revolution, and after 
that he became a member of the Cretan 
Legislature, a position he held up to the 
time when the leaders of the Greek mil- 
itary coup invited him to Athens, in 
1909. 


WHEN HE BECAME FAMOUS 


The Therisso revolution, whith cul- 
minated in the elimination of Prince 
George from Crete, was a big advertise- 
ment for Mr. Venizelos; it was from that 
movement tnat the great European and 
American papers first knew of the man. 
And when Venizelos came to the Hel- 
lenic capital, the correspondents who had 
seen him at work in his native island 
were the first to introduce him favorably 
to international opinion at that time. 
This European and American newspaper 
prestige had a great deal to do with in- 
fluencing the Greeks when Venizelos 
took matters in hand on his arrival in 
Athens. 


Another thing that made Mr. Veni- 
zelos popular with the Greek crowds in 
1909 was, curiously enough, his aloof- 
ness from the crowds. In Crete, and 
later in Greece, he made it a point to 
avoid the turmoil of social life, to keep 
away from the masses of the people. 
Keeping to himself, surrounded by a few 
friends, and loving isolation, Mr. Veni- 
zelos succeeded in enveloping himself in 
a veil of mystery not unmixed with 
charm, and by avoiding the crowds he 
made them run after him, as is often the 
case in such circumstances. In the days 
when he was still building up his repu- 
tation, this system was good; but it had 
a great deal to do with ruining him 
when, later, by avoiding contact with the 
people, he became ignorant of the rising 
tide of grievances and enmities that 
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were to sweep him from power at the 
time when he had all reasons for feel- 
ing himself safe. 


VENIZELOS IN ATHENS 


Coming to Athens in 1909, on the 
wings of a popular revolution, Mr. Veni- 
zelos was placed at the head of a move- 
ment in the creation of which he had 
taken no part. He found Greece looking 
for a leader and he became its leader, 
because there was no one else to dispute 
the position with him. 


King George and the Court had no 
sympathy with the man, on account of 
his revolutionary inclinations. The old 
politicians detested him as a political 
parvenu who had come to power, not by 
the regular process of parliamentary 
tactics, but by the back door of a revo- 
lutionary trick. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Greek people were with him, 
and Venizelos was the master, fully en- 
joying the best and most genuine popu- 
larity of his entire political life. With 
all circumstances favoring him, Mr. 
Venizelos showed himself equal to his 
task in the few months previous to the 
Balkan wars. Fair play demands that 
we acknowledge the constructive work 
of his predecessors in strengthening the 
army and the navy, and in giving the 
country a sound financial standing, 
which had much to do with the reor- 
ganizing process of Venizelos’s adminis- 
tration. But in those days the work of 
Theotokis, Rallis, Mavromichalis and the 
other Greek statesmen was forgotten, 
and Mr. Venizelos was made to appear 
before the Greek people as the man who 
had created an army and a navy and a 
financial program in a few months out 
of nothingness. 


OVERSHADOWED BY CONSTANTINE 


There is, however, one credit that can- 
not be denied to Mr. Venizelos; and this 
is that from 1910 to 1912 he was the 
man who awakened the Greek enthusi- 
asm, who raised the hopes of his coun- 
trymen to great things, and who in- 
spired the rest of the world with confi- 
dence in the future of the Greek race. 

The Balkan wars came, not because 


Mr. Venizelos was instrumental in pre- 
paring them, or because he wished them. 
These wars were quite entirely outside 
his expectations, as later events have 
shown. Both these wars were prepared 
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by Bulgaria and Serbia, who had dis- 
cussed all the details by themselves, 
while Greece came in only at the 
eleventh hour as a chance outsider. This 
is shown by the bad way in which Veni- 
zelos handled the diplomatic end of the 
first Balkan alliance, which would have 
been entirely against Greece had the 
second Balkan war not taken place. 


The Balkan wars brought a new ele- 
ment into Greece’s national life. And 
this was Constantine. In every war the 
military leader always gets the best of 
even the most accomplished statesman 
and diplomat, and Constantine was no 
exception to this rule. Being a good gen- 
eral, of imposing stature and much more 
democratic demeanor than his Premiez, 
Constantine as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Greek armies immediately became the 
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idol of his people. And when the mis- 
takes of Mr. Venizelos’s diplomacy in the 
Saloniki question almost lost that city 
to Bulgaria, and Constantine, against the 
views of his Premier, declared war on 
Bulgaria and won the second Balkan war 
in six months, his popularity for the first 
time succeeded in overshadowing that of 
his Premier. Thereafter Mr. Venizelos 
had to share the affections of the Hel- 
lenic people with the King of the Hel- 
lenes, and, immeasurably ambitious as he 
is, this fact alone was the origin of his 
political undoing. 


GREECE AND THE GREAT WAR 


Following the two victorious Balkan 
campaigns Greece, whose territories were 
almost doubled, looked forward to a pe- 
riod of peaceful activity, Constantine 
confining himself to the reorganization 
of the army and Venizelos taking charge 
of the vast work of internal reorganiza- 
tion. The year 1914 opened auspiciously 
for Hellas. 

It is true that, through an unpardon- 
able mistake of Mr. Venizelos, Greece 
had missed a splendid opportunity to con- 
clude peace with Turkey in June, 1913, 
at a time when the Ottoman Govern- 
ment was literally begging for it. The 
result was that peace negotiations be- 
tween Greece and Turkey dragged along 
until the end of 1918, when the Treaty 
of Athens was signed. Its terms did no 
credit to the soundness of Venizelist di- 
plomacy, as many vital questions were 
left outstanding between the countries, 
chief among these being the Greek occu- 
pation of the Islands of Chios and Mity- 
lene, and also the question of the unre- 
deemed Greek populations living in Tur- 
key. 

Both these questions took a turn for 
the worse in the Spring of 1914, when 
Turkey began the mass deportations of 
the Greeks from her territory, and when, 
thanks to the advances made by French 
banks, the Ottoman Empire entered the 
race of naval armaments for an eventual 
war with Greece. It was then that 
Greece turned to the United States, and 
succeeded in acquiring the American bat- 
tleships Mississippi and Idaho—renamed 
Lemnos and Kilkis—which gave the 
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Greek Navy the necessary preponderance 
up to the day of the great war, when 
Turkey’s own battleships, then building 
in England, were requisitioned by the 
British Government, to the immense re- 
lief of the Greeks. 


GREECE AVERSE TO WAR 


It was at this time that Venize- 
los, relying on the Serbian Treaty, ap- 
pealed to Serbia, asking her to secure 
Bulgarian neutrality in the event of a 
Greco-Turkish war, which the Ottoman 
Government was trying by all means to 
provoke. Serbia, through Mr. Pashitch, 
pleaded that she was tired and could not 
take any steps in Sofia. This was in 
May, 1914. In June came the assassina- 
tion of the Austrian Grand Duke, and 
the World War followed. 

Greece found herself in a critical posi- 
tion in those tragic days. Having just 
come out of two wars and witnessed all 
the horrors of the battlefield, the Greek 
people were not particularly enthusiastic 
about the prospects of participation in 
the European conflict, which appeared 
in the eyes of the Hellenes as an im- 
mense catastrophe threatening to engulf 
every small country that rushed head- 
long into it. The Greek nation was 
frankly against the war. 

It was then that Mr. Venizelos took 
exactly the opposite view. To him this 
war would be Greece’s golden opportu- 
nity, and her participation in it was a 
matter of immediate necessity, no matter 
what the risk. The matter for Mr. Ven- 
izelos was purely a political and psycho- 
logical one. There would be more profit 
than danger in joining the Allies imme- 
diately. 

King Constantine and his military 
staff took a different view. They, too, 
thought that, under certain circum- 
stances, the war would be Greece’s golden 
opportunity, if Greece would only be wise 
enough to prolong her neutrality so as 
to be safe before being great. The risk, 
in the opinion of Constantine and his mil- 
itary advisers, was much greater than 
Venizelos thought. Greece, by joining too 
early, might be wiped off the map be- 
fore securing any advantage. The mat- 
ter for Constantine and his staff was 
not political nor psychological but mil- 
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itary, and in this case the military ex- 
perts were the ones to speak and not the 
politicians, however great the latter 
might be. 


CONSTANTINE’S WISDOM PROVED 


This was the beginning of the well- 
known controversy between Venizelos 
and Constantine, which has _ raged 
fiercely during the last five years, and 
which has now been finally decided in 
favor of Constantine by the Greek peo- 
ple. As Mr. Venizelos’s policy regard- 
ing the immediate joining of Greece in 
the war was not put into effect until a 
few months before the end of the world 
conflict, and after America’s participa- 
tion in it, it is only fair to assume that 
Constantine, by keeping his country neu- 
tral and intact when every small country 
which entered the conflict prematurely 
was ruined, out of proportion to its 
gains, has served well the cause of 
Hellas. 

Venizelos, on the other hand, deserves 
the credit of convincing the Allies that 
the Greek people were for them from 
the start, something that the maligned 
Constantine could not well do. Venizelos 
served Greek national interests with his 
popularity, but at the same time he so 
identified his régime in Greece with 
graft and absolutism that he finally ob- 
secured all his external policy and went 
down to defeat on the score of his inter- 
nal maladministration, and of the nega- 
tion of Hellenic popular liberties. 


WHY VENIZELOS FELL 


With all his political astuteness, so 
much admired by his Greek and foreign 
partisans, Mr. Venizelos is afflicted with 
a distressing lack of knowledge of the 


Greek character. All his actions, from 
the time of his first elimination from 
power in March, 1915, point to this. Had 
Venizelos known the Greeks a little bet- 
ter, he would have avoided direct con- 
flict with Constantine, who, in a strictly 
military question, carried more weight 
with the people than all the pro-Veni- 
zelos articles of the world press. He 
would have known that it was slander- 
ous to brand his opponents as pro-Ger- 
mens, as it was hurtful to the Entente 
for him to take for himself the monop- 


oly of pro-Ententism in a country where 
the Germans were known only by name, 
while the Austrians, Turks and Bul- 
garians have always been the most hated 
enemies of the Greek race. , 

He would have known that the Greek 
is by nature a very suspicious sort of 
individual, who does not like to see his 
leaders too intimate with the more pow- 
erful foreigners. 

As a people who have suffered much, 
the Greeks are rather shy of too much 
cordiality. Thus “ Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes” becomes with them, “ Fear 
everybody who gets overfriendly.” Veni- 
zelos, lionized by everybody outside of 
Greece, ended by being despised by seven- 
tenths of his countrymen. Constantine, 
hated by everybody outside of Greece, 
got 98 per cent. of the total vote cast in 
the recent plebiscite. 


FOREIGN POLICY DISASTROUS 


But the capital mistake of Mr. Venize- 
los in dealing with his countrymen was 
his disregard of the fact that you can- 
not force your views on a people like the 
Greeks. And when this force is of for- 
eign origin, then the task is all the more 
hopeless. When Mr. Venizelos says that 
he acted in the interests of Greece, we 
may believe him, but all the same we 
cannot help finding his policy a mis- 
taken and disastrous one, as it has 
proved to be. 

Against him Mr. Venizelos had the 
Greek people, whose spokesman was the 
King of the Hellenes. Granted that 
this is not as it should be, and that it 
was incumbent on his political opponents 
to voice the anti-Venizelist sentiment of 
Greece, the fact remains that between 
the two men Constantine knew the Hel- 
lenic psychology, while Venizelos, with 
all his genius, remained foreign to the 
sentiment and the impulses of his coun- 
trymen, although he was doing his best 
to serve the Greek interests. 


WHY CONSTANTINE IS POPULAR 


In many quarters the mistaken idea 
prevails that King Constantine is not a 
Greek. How far this is from the actual 
truth is shown by the fact that he was 
born in Athens, and has spent there the 
entire fifty years of his life. His father, 
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the late George, was a Dane, and his 
mother, Olga, was Russian. But both 
came to Greece and married in their 
’teens, and all their children were born 
and bred amidst Greek surroundings, 
with the result that all the family are 
just as much Greeks as all the boys born 
and bred in the United States in the last 
fifty years are Americans, irrespective 
of the nationality of their parents. Con- 
stantine is far more typical of the Greek 
race than even Mr. Venizelos himself. 

The Greek people is not one that can 
be ruled with an iron hand. The Hel- 
lenic spirit loves liberty too much for 
that. While Venizelos dislikes rubbing 
elbows with the crowds, Constantine is 
2 “good mixer,” to the extent of often 
forgetting Court etiquette. He stud- 
ied the Greek people very closely in the 
army, and he, of all men, knew that in 
1914 the Greek army lacked enthusiasm 
for the European war. He was pro- 


German to the extent of fearing the 
German legions, the strength of which 
he well knew. He was anti-German to 
the extent of not siding with the Kaiser 


under any consideration. He was pro- 
French to the extent of serving France 
in every way short of going prematurely 
to war for the Entente. He was pro- 
English to the extent of knowing what 
the friendship of Great Britain means 
to a little seafaring country like Greece. 
And finally he is pro-American because 
he believes in the people and in a square 
deal. 

His idea was that the Greek army 
would be more useful to the allied inter- 
ests after the war than during the great 
conflict, and the soundness of this argu- 
ment is clearly brought out today, when 
Greece is the only country willing to 
provide and to maintain an army of 100,- 
000 bayonets in Asia Minor, where the 
whole allied position is at stake. 

The fact that Constantine was expelled 
from Greece by foreign force, while Veni- 
zelos was brought in by the same proc- 
ess, has always been a source of power 
for the former and one of weakness for 
the latter. And from the moment the 
Greek people convinced themselves that 
Constantine was a martyr and Venizelos 
a tyrant, the issue was settled. 
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VENIZELOS CRITICISED 


That Venizelos at Paris did his best to 
wih for the Greek claims the recognition 
they deserved, no one will deny. That 
his personality, which is engaging even 
to his political opponents, did a great 
deal in winning the Greek case, is also 
a statement of truth which must be re- 
corded in history. Venizelos has not been 
repudiated by the Hellenic people for his 
record on the national policy of Greece. 
Too much personal rule, rather, was the 
cause of his defeat, as it was also Presi- 
dent Wilson’s undoing. But in the case 
of Mr. Venizelos the fact remains that 
his personal rule was fostered and main- 
tained by foreign force, while in the case 
of Mr. Wilson, whatever force he used 
was ‘given him by the free vote of the 
American people. The Greek people 
never ceased to be friendly to the’ Allies; 
but they felt very deeply the continuous 
allied interference in their domestic af- 
fairs, and they never forgave Mr. Veni- 
zelos his seizure of power at the end of 
seven months of cruel blockade and the 
dethronement of Constantine by the 
French Senator Jonnart. Moreover, they 
nevcr forgave Mr. Venizelos his dictato- 
rial régime, from the time of his coming 
to power to the day of his downfall. 

Venizelos, his foreign policy notwith- 
standing, was continuously losing ground 
in Greece from 1917 onward. Constan- 
tine, on the other hand, by his enforced 
inactivity in exile, became the symbol of 
national discontent. Venizelos thought 
that as long as he devoted himself to the 
service of the Hellenic national interests 
beyond the frontiers of the realm, all 
questions of internal character would 
have only a secondary importance; in 
this way alone can be explained his 
abandonment of the country to the hands 
of his incompetent, grafting and tyran- 
nous lieutenants, who, unmindful of their 
party’s interests, thought only of mak- 
ing hay as long as the sun shone, and 
had a great deal to do with fanning the 
flame of popular discontent against their 
chief. 

No matter how much one may admire 
Mr. Venizelos, one is bound by the force 
of events to recognize that the dictator 
of Greece was very unfortunate in the 
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selection of his friends. This is partly 
duc to his great self-esteem, which causes 
him systematically to spurn contact with 
people likely to equal, if not to surpass, 
his abilities; and to the same quality 
must be attributed the fact that no man 
of character and of a certain pride was 
willing to work under him. That the 
Venizelist party has ruined Venizelos is 
a common saying among the Greeks to- 
day. 


IRON SUPPRESSION CHARGED 


That Mr. Venizelos largely ignored 
this characteristic of the Hellenic peo- 
ple is one of the most striking explana- 
ticns of his tragedy. And yet it could 
not have been otherwise. Venizelos, 
using his foreign policy as a shield, no 
sooner arrived in Greece than he abol- 
ished every vestige of civil liberty all 
over the country. He dismissed more 
than ten thousand public officials, in- 
cluding the best army and navy officers, 
simply because he found them distaste- 
ful to him; he introduced martial law, 
which held full sway in the country up 
to the day of the general elections; he 
instituted mass deportation to the most 
remote islands of the Greek Kingdom, 
thus reducing them to the status of 
miniature Siberias; he established sev- 
eral bodies of secret police, and he 
adopted spying as an indispensable fea- 
ture of his policy. 

The most innocent expression against 
the doings of the Venizelist dictatorship 
was enough to send a man to jail and to 
exile. A casual remark about some 
frozen beef imported by the Venizelist 
Government, beef that was denounced as 
unfit to eat, cost the editor of the 
Athens newspaper, Athenaiki, a long 
term in prison, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Government had to destroy the 
beef as dangerous to the health of the 
community. Syping and counter-spying 
among the citizens became general, and 
the country has for three years lived 
under the shadow of conspiracies, most 
of which were found to be engineered by 
the Government itself with the sole ob- 
ject of persecuting its political enemies. 
Greece, beautiful Greece, where the 
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heavens smile all the year round, be- 
came a country in which nine-tenths of 
the Greeks found life impossible. And, 
what is most wonderful, the Greek 
people kept fighting the country’s bat- 
tles against Bulgar and Turk with 
courage and enthusiasm, while Venizelos 
held full swing. 

And now, having avoided as much as I 
could the most known details of Greek 
events, I think I have explained why the 
Greeks defeated Mr. Venizelos without 
repudiating his national policy, on which 
there was no division among the people. 
To understand the magnitude of the 
Venizelist defeat on the score of his in- 
ternal administration, it is enough to 
say that the famous district of Rupel it- 
self, in Eastern Macedonia, went over- 
whelmingly anti-Venizelist in the gen- 
eral election, and by a unanimous vote 
declared for Constantine at the plébis- 
cite. Just imagine! The district of 
Rupel, the scene of the so widely .de- 
nounced Constantinist treachery! And 
yet this is the historical fact. 


VENIZELISTS SUBMERGED 


The Venizelist party for the time be- 
ing is completely annihilated. Out of 368 
Deputies in the Greek Chamber it barely 
has fifty, and these leaderless. Another 
fifty were elected on the Venizelist 
ticket on Nov. 14, but finding themselves 
tied to a defeated party, they changed’ 
their allegiance and joined the forces of 
the new administration. Most of these 
were Turks from Thrace and elsewhere, 
with a few Venizelists of the milder 
school who left their chief when he was 
swept off the political arena. 

Against this leaderless Venizelist mi- 
nority the new governmental bloc has a 
total of 300 members in the Chamber. 
It is a strong bloc, whose only drawback 
is divided leadership. Mr. Rallis at the 
head of the National Party, Mr. Gounaris 
with his Popular Party and Mr. Stratos 
with the Conservative Party, are work- 
ing today in close co-operation, and are 
held together by their recent common 
stru¢gle against Venizelism, and by com- 
mand of King Constantine, who is very 
powerful after the recent plebiscite, in 
which he got more votes than any other 
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leader or politician of Greece. Under 
such circumstances Mr. Venizelos is com- 
pletely eliminated from the political life 
of Greece, to the regret of those who 
would like to see him at the head of an 
active opposition. To say that King Con- 
stantine may bring him back and make 
him Premier would be as absurd as to 
say that President Harding may invite 
W. J. Bryan to become his Secretary of 
State. 


The only way in which Venizelos may 
still attempt to come back is to repudiate 
his friends, to acknowledge his defeat, to 
ask forgiveness for his mistakes and cru- 
elties, and to denounce before the world 
all those—whether foreigners or Greeks 
—who in one way or another betrayed 
his confidence. As for the successors of 
Mr. Venizelos, they must prove them- 
selves worthy of the overwhelming vic- 
tory given them by the Hellenic people; 
if they should fail to appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the trust imposed upon them, 
the punishment awaiting them will be 
nothing less than the return of Venizelos 
to Greece as dictator. 


PRESENT GREEK FINANCES 


What is the condition of the country at 
the present time? Greece, with an area 
of 60,000 square miles, and 7,000,000 
population, will celebrate her centenary 
as an independent kingdom, happy and 
glorious, but at the same time tired and 
exhausted. She has been in a state of 
continuous mobilization since 1912, and 
the end of her military effort is not yet 
in sight. The national debt in ten years 
has increased from one to seven billion 
drachmas, which means a per capita debt 
of $200, or 1,000 drachmas at normal ex- 
change. In addition, however, to the 
above debt, Greece must figure her share 
of the Ottoman debt, which is in propor- 
tion to the territory annexed to Hellas 
in the last ten years. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate that Greek indebtedness 
under this head will approximate 50 per 
cent. of the total Greek debt. Therefore, 
when we say that Greece will owe a 
round figure of 10,000,000,000 drachmas 
when the account is footed up, we cannot 
be accused of exaggeration. This amount, 
considering all the fluctuations of ex- 
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change, stands at between $1,000,000,000 
and $1,500,000,000, approximating the to- 
tal debt of the State of New York. 

Under the Venizelist Government, 
Greece spent three times the amount of 
her income from all sources, the figures 
being 1,500,000,000 drachmas of expendi- 
tures against 500,000,000 of receipts. In 
order to be fair, however, one must take 
into account that Greece has not yet re- 
ceived the full benefit of normal taxation 
from the new provinces annexed since 
the Balkan wars. The state of war 
which has lasted in the Balkans under 
one or another form during the last ten 
years is responsible for this. At the 
same time Greece has incurred some very 
heavy debts for the liberation and organ- 
ization of Thrace, while she lost all in- 
come from Eastern Thrace as long as 
that district was under enemy occupa- 
tion. 

Neither Macedonia nor Thrace can 
stand much heavy taxation for some 
time to come. To impose such taxation 
would delay the recuperative process of 
those provinces. In this way the Greek 
Government must be more than satisfied 
if it succeeds in collecting a total of 150,- 
000,000 drachmas a year from the new 
provinces, which, added to the present 
income, will bring it up to 650,000,000. 
To this amount we may add another 
100,000,000 drachmas which may be 
clipped off the bill of expenditures. The 
Venizelist administration has been very 
lavish with the public money and a 10 
per cent. reduction from the total bill of 
1,500,000,000 is quite possible. Thus the 
balance will stand at 750,000,000 re- 
ceipts, against 1,400,000,000, which 
means that Greece, with all economy, 
will be spending twice her income, if 
there is no change in her present con- 
dition. 

The condition we mean is the continu- 
ation of the’war in Asia Minor, which is 
a costly and unprofitable process. This 
is the reason why Greece has asked and 
will receive generous support from the 
Allies for maintaining an army in Asia 
Minor to protect the interests of the 
whole alliance. To put an end to the 
campaign Greece must act speedily, and 
with the full force of all her effectives. 
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With such a tremendous attack, the 
crushing of the Turkish Nationalists will 
be an accomplished fact, and peace will 
be established in the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey. When this task is finished, 
Greece may well rest and devote her 
energies to the increase of the produc- 
tivity of the land, to the promotion of 
her industries, and to the development 
of the nation’s resources, which are very 
great, especially in the new territories, 
and chiefly in Thrace and the economic 
zone of Smyrna. When this is done 
Greece will have no difficulty in main- 
taining a strong army along her fron- 
tiers to guarantee the peace, and to pro- 
mote the economic development of the 
Levant. 


WHAT AMERICA CAN DO FOR 
GREECE 


Greece, in 1921, is the centre of the 
Near Eastern world, and Constantinople 
is the only missing link in the coming 
new Hellenic Empire. The will to work 
and to create animates the whole Gre- 
cian race. It is the opinion of all im- 
partial observers, that after five years 


of continuous political warfare the 
Greek people is turning its mind to eco- 
nomics, and those who may be inclined 
to approach Greece with a creative 
purpose in mind will find a fertile 
field for their activities. Greece is a 
country bound to expand agriculturally, 
industrially, commercially and _ nauti- 
cally. She has an intelligent population, 
which is easily adapted to modern prog- 
ress. What she needs to start with is 
capital, judiciously placed for creative 
purposes; and there is America’s chance 
in the Levant. Five years ago Greece 
used to import a total of $50,000,000 
worth of merchandise from abroad. Last 
year her imports from America alone 
reached $75,000,000, and they are ex- 
pected to reach $100,000,000 this year. 
This means that Greece today is buying 
almost exclusively in America; and such 
a customer must not be lost to the United 
States. Greece may very well become 
an American commercial colony in the 
Levant, if only America extends to ‘her 
ample support and plenty of credit, with 
Greek resources and Greek labor and 
Greek intelligence as the best security. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE HAPSBURGS 


WISS public opinion is turning against 
continued toleration of the presence 

of the Hapsburgs on Swiss soil. The 
propaganda activities centring at Pran- 
gins Castle, the residence of ex-Emperor 
Charles, have become a public scandal, 
and as the result of an inquiry the Fed- 
eral Attorney General has closed the 
offices of the Agence Centrale of Ge- 
neva, a news bureau financed with Haps- 


burg money and disseminating pro- - 


Hapsburg propaganda in the western 
capitals. The newspapers pointed out 
that Charles, on entering Switzerland, 
pledged himself to refrain not only from 
propaganda but also from any kind of 
publicity. The ex-monarch, it was said, 


was gravely abusing the right of asylum, 
and was plotting against the safety of 
States friendly to the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. 

The complicity in these activities of 
certain officials of the Austrian Lega- 
tion at Berne was exposed in the press. 
It was reported that the Governments of 
the Little Entente had protested to the 
Swiss President against the toleration of 
the Hapsburg conspiracy, and suggested 
that Charles’s removal be ordered. An- 
other report was to the effect that the 
Czechoslovak Government had offered to 
obtain permission from Spain for the ex- 
Emperor to settle on Spanish territory. 





THE PASSING OF VENIZELOS 


Impressions of an American in Athens Who 


Knew the Greek Leader—Results of the Change 
By H. A. HENDERSON 


[DiREcToR AMERICAN Y. M. C. A. WITH THD GREEK ARMY] 


Y the Greek elections another of 
B the great men who had been 
prominent in World War diplo- 

macy was repudiated by his 
people. Mr. Venizelos not only did much 
for the aggrandizement of his nation, 
but, though representing a minor power, 
he yet stood forth as one of the four 
diplomatic leaders of the allied nations, 
and to the minds of many he was the 
superior statesman of the four. When 


he returned to Athens, on Sept. 1, 1920, 
from the last conference in France and 
England, where he had been adjusting 
the boundaries of Greece and dctermin- 
ing her policy toward Turkey, a very 
prominent royalist who had previously 


opposed Mr. Venizelos approached the 
landing at Piraeus to greet him. Being 
stopped by the guards, he said: “I 
must meet him. I want to kiss his feet, 
because he has accomplished for my 
country the things for which I have 
fought and for which many of my kins- 
men have died.” 

Early in September Mr. Venizelos ad- 
dressed the Greek Parliament, explain- 
ing the issues at stake. The elections 
were held Sunday, Nov. 14. All soldiers 
were permitted to vote, arrangements 
being made even on the front lines. The 
citizens in the Smyrna district, however, 
were denied the vote, because technically 
Smyrna had not yet been turned over to 
Greece. This was a great concession on 
the part of Mr. Venizelos, as the people 
in the new regions, ani particularly in 
Smyrna, would have voted for him 
almost to a man; and after the elec- 
tion those people stood amazed at the 
result. 

In Epirus all the Deputies were re- 
turned for the Venizelos Government. 
This was also true in Thrace, where, of 
the fifty-two Deputies, twenty are Turks. 


All these are declared Venizelists. In 
Eastern Macedonia the elections favored 
the Venizelist Party, but in Old Mace- 
donia and Old Greece the majority for 
the Opposition was overwhelming. All 
the people, including Turks, Bulgarians, 
Jews and Armenians, were permitted to 
vote. Up to the moment of casting the 
ballots all outward indications were 
favorable to Mr. Venizelos, and it is 
quite evident that the voters went to 
the polls wearing the anchor, the badge 
of the Venizelist Party, and voted against 
him. 


REASONS FOR ADVERSE VOTE 


The chronicles of ancient Greece 
record that a voter when asked why he 
was voting to ostracize Aristides the 
Just answered that he was tired hearing 
him called “ The Just.” In like manner 
a modern voter said, “I am tired of 
hearing the name Venizelos coupled 
with the greatness of Greece.” A promi- 
nent lady remarked, “The reason is 
psychological; the Greeks are following 
their traditions.” 

There is, of course, a more tangible 
reason. Mr. Venizelos was opposed not 
only by those desiring the return of 
Constantine as King, but also by those 
who had turned against the Venizelos 
régime. A member of the Opposition 
said to me, “ We want Venizelos, but 
are opposed to his governmental staff, 
who, taking advantage of his absence, 
haye done many bad and incompetent 
acts.” There were those who honestly 
thought Mr. Venizelss too imperialistic, 
and this thought was fostered by his 
enemies, especially those who had lost 
military or civil positions under his 
Government. 

When Mr. Venizelos was at the height 
of his popularity, a few days before the 
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Victory Celebration in the Stadium, it 
was my privilege to take tea with him 
in the private garden at the home of 
the late Dr. Schliemann, and I found it 
very difficult to connect the man with 
imperialism. Sitting in a wicker chair, 


wearing a gray sack suit and a soft, 


fedora hat, his arm in a sling, the re- 
sult of the recent attempt on his life, his 
face pale but smiling and forceful, he 
gave almost any impression except that 
of being imperialistic; my little daugh- 
ter, who was present, expressed it well 
when she whispered, “I wish I could 
have him for a grandpa.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SITUATION 


From military, civil and ecclesiastical 
standpoints the present situation of 
Greece is most interesting. It seems 
that a large majority of soldiers and 
many civilians voted against Venizelos, 
thinking his fall would mean the de- 
mobilization of the army. They were 
tired after eight years of war. Yet how 
can they demobilize? Even before Con- 
stantine had been formally recalled the 
Greek outpost just beyond Ouchak, in 
Asia Minor, was attacked. Should Greece 
withdraw and surrender her holdings in 
Asia Minor to the ravagings of Turkish 
brigands or to some foreign power? On 
a very recent visit to this front I had 
seen Turkish refugees who fled before 
these Turkish bands, seeking protection 
within the Greek lines. And should the 
protecting armies be called home from 
Thrace, leaving that lately acquired ter- 
ritory to be overrun by enemies, and 
bringing great suffering again to the 
Greek people there? 

Within two weeks after the overturn 
the Greek currency had dropped more 
than 15 per cent., and at the cnd of the 
year the Greek drachma, which is 
normally worth 19.3 cents, and which 
had recently stood above 15 cents, was 
down almost to 7 cents; that is, in pay- 
ing for American goods the Greek mer- 
chant now has to give two and a half 
times the normal amount for his bank 
draft in dollars. Even at that the Greek 
drachma rates higher than the French 
france or the Italian lira because of the 
credits extended by England and France, 


especially by the former. If this credit 
were withdrawn, there is no knowing 
how low the Greek currency would go. 
The financial situation is further aggra- 
vated by other complications. Mr. 
Venizelos had arranged with the allied 
financial mission in Athens to float a 
loan of 400,000,000 drachmas, and local 
banks, on the strength of this arrange- 
ment, had lent large sums to the Greek 
Government. When the upset came, this 
mission withdrew its consent to the loan. 
The new Government also will have the 
puzzling task of trying to satisfy the 
various officials and members of the 
royal family in the matter of salaries 
and allowances not paid them during 
their enforced absence from Greece. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REACTION 


On Dec. 25, 1916, when Mr. Venizelos 
started the revolution in Saloniki, the 
Orthodox Church performed a very inter- 
esting ceremony in Athens. The Metro- 
politan of that city and the various 
dignitaries, with a great deal of pomp, 
placed an effigy of Mr. Venizelos in a 


hole on the large square known as the 
Place of Mars, in front of the Military 


Academy in Athens. Over this effigy 
the Metropolitan pronounced the anathe- 
ma of the Church and then threw a 
stone upon it. This was followed by 
stones thrown by the populace, until a 
pile was heaped up to mark the spot. 
On Mr. Venizelos’s return at the head 
of the Government, it was suggested to 
him that this be obliterated, but he said, 
“Let it remain, lest they forget.” 
Naturally, the officials of the Ortho- 
dox Church were compelled to retire, and 
the new men coming in under Mr. Veni- 
zelos showed themselves eager for reform 
and progress in the established Church; 
the new Mei.opolitan of Athens even 
spent some time in America studying the 
religious developments there. He also 
entertained ideas of forming a union 
between the Greek Orthodox Church and 
the Church of England, as the services 
of these churches are quite similar; he 
also held a conference with various com- 
mittees from America representing plans 
for a general union of Christian organi- 
zations. As the old régime again takes 
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hold of the ecclesiastical policy, those 
interested are wondering what will hap- 
pen to the many plans for church re- 
form. 

Taking it all in all, it is difficult to 
conceive of any Government or people 
in a more difficult situation, or in one 
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eastern 


which involves more vital issues. 
Bolshevism knocking at her 


gates and with all the Entente powers 
more or less hostile to the man who has 
returned to the throne, Greece may yet 
have cause to regret the absence of the 
great leader she has repudiated. 


OUR RULE IN SANTO 
“DOMINGO 


ow Haiti’s Sister Republic, of a Dark and Savage Past, Is 
Being Saved for Democracy—Observations of an American 


By ALVIN M. GOTTSCHALL* 


[DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, GOVERNMENT OF SANTO DOMINGO] 


HE United States occupied Santo 
Domingo on May 5, 1916. A Gov- 
ernment selected from the per-. 
sonnel of the navy was installed 

These officers were ordered to put the 
country in condition to continue its exist-, 
ence as a republic. The state of affairs 
that they encountered showed that this’ 
intervention was a moral obligations 
The work is costing the United States 
more than $3,000,000 annually. The debt 
of Santo Domingo is scarcely that 
amount; it is clear, therefore, that thé’ 
United States is not in Santo Domingo’ 
as a collector. ; 

Santo Domingo, forgotten for centuries 
by the world, took refuge in its inacd 
cessible mountains, and fell into bar- 
barism. The people retain traces of 
their early civilization, but their condi- 
tion is more pitiful than that of primi- 
tives. They have ideals, but these have 
come down the centuries mutilated and 
misinterpreted, and in lieu of the tribal 
instincts’ that guide even savages to 
some degree of order, the Dominicans 
have developed customs incompatible 
with racial and political well-being. 

The people of Santo Domingo, unlike 
the simple Africans of Haiti, have more 
to do than learn. Santo Domingo has 
much to unlearn, or, better said, many 
political and social incumbrances to rid- 


herself of, before she can start un- 
shackled on a clear path to civilization. 

The provisional American military 
government is following the usual pro- 
gram. The work of physical repair is 
well advanced. The moral and civic 
readjustment will take longer. If this Gov- 
ernment tries to Americanize the Domini- 
cans it will fail. If it holds up a whole- 
some Spanish-American standard it will 
succeed. This article does not argue the 
right of the United States to enter 
Santo Domingo. The State Department 
says it has the right. Latin-American 
sentiment is to the contrary. The Amer- 
icans say the Dominicans cannot govern 
their country. The Dominicans say they 
can, 


PROOFS OF DECADENCE 


The first impression received from a 
visit ashore is one of ruin and demorali- 
zation. We thread our way across a 


*The author of this article is a former New 
York newspaper man who has. spent a num- 
ber of years in Santo Domingo as planter, 
soldier and Government employe. He was 
perhaps the first man, in the present era of 
returning civilization, to build a cabin in the 
interior of the island and start a plantation 
beyond the zone of military protection. His 
survey of internal conditions, based, as it 
is, upon personal knowledge, is of special in- 
terest in view of the attacks made on the 
American administration of both Haiti and 
Santo Domingo during the recent Presidential 
campaign.—Epiror. 
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dock piled with knocked-down Ford cars, 
agricultural implements and soap boxes 
—suggestive of roads, peaceful pursuits 
and cleanliness—and pass through the 
sally port of the battered wall around 
the oldest city in the New World. On the 
right are the ruins of the Moorish 
aleazar of Diego Columbus. Hugging 
its walls are hovels whose materials 
have been stolen from the same edifice. 
The steep street leads to what was once 
a Kremlin of Catholicism. Several blocks 
are occupied by the towered ruins of 
cathedrals, chapels, convents and monas- 
teries, all choked under a haphazard 
growth of huts. Here the masonry of 
a roofless church serves as fence for 
a plantain patch; there houses are 
backed up in the shelter of a great 
cathedral, its angles forming two sides, 
while the others are completed with 
stones from its fallen arches. 

Torn-down magnificence to meet the 
lazy needs of the present is an all too 
frequent sight in Santo Domingo. Physi- 
cal and moral traces of a great race of 
500 years ago are almost erased by the 
vandalism and savagery of its decadent 
negro successors. The modern Domini- 
cans have slid back, plagiarizing on their 
past to fill the meagre needs of their 
precarious present. 

Santo Domingo has been aptly called 
the country of contrasts. Here in the 
coast towns there is a veneer of civiliza- 
tion, the kind that comes in ships that 
call and from the few natives who go 
and return with visions of the outer 
world. There is a school of graphic 
arts in Santo Domingo City, the work 
done by which equals that of like institu- 
tions in any town of the same size; but 
there is not a master house-painter in 
the whole republic. There are a few 
finished musicians and an engraver, but 
a mile away the natives know no music 
beyond the tom-tom and similar tor- 
ments, and burn clay pots inferior to 
those found in neighboring Indian 
graves. There is a good hospital, with a 
few European doctors, but outside the 
walls children are born without even the 
aid of midwifery. There is a recog- 
nized church, but rites known only to 
darkest Africa are clandestinely per- 
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formed. In spite of an American com- 
pulsory marriage law, the reported ille- 
gitimate births continue to be consider- 
ably more than the legitimate ones. This 
implies, however, no great sense of im- 
morality. 

There are always a few Dominicans 
who fill every requisite of civilized man 
and whose progressiveness is on a level 
with that of any modern land. But 
Santo Domingo, that great pile of twisted 
mountains which shimmers mysteriously 
in the Carib sun as seen at sea, beyond 
the littoral of Yankee sugar plantations, 
with its inner vegas and temperate zone 
peaks, and its million black and brown 
natives, is another world. 


SANTO DOMINGO’S HISTORY 


The island is larger than West Vir- 
ginia. Although the first land settled in 
America, its interior is untraveled and 
little known. Spain brought parts of the 
island to. a state of wealth and produc- 
tion under African slave labor. Then 
Spain lost her grip and the negroes 
overran the country, fusing their blood 
with the little white blood that remained, 
until today there are no Caucasians 
among those who have resided on the 
island for more than a generation. 

This mixture has proved fatal to 
Santo Domingo. The Dominican type is 
physically inferior to that of the pure 
African. The majority of the natives 
are as ignorant as the Haitians. And 
though the number of literate natives 
is larger than in Haiti, their indifference 
and rascality toward the childlike masses 
are no less displayed. 


The natives revolted against Spain in 
1821. Unable to govern themselves, they 
called on Simon Bolivar, the South Amer- 
ican liberator, to occupy the country,§but 
he was too busy in Central America to 
respond Spain was invited to take the 
reins again, but had to leave a little 
later. In 1844 the Republic of Santo 
Domingo was declared. The negroes 
asked the Spaniards to return and 
pacify the country in 1861. The Span- 
iards withdrew again of their own accord 
in 1865, having found the cost of ad- 
ministering the turbulent place to be 
greater than the prospects for revenue. 


x 
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From that time until the American inter- 
vention the Dominicans ran amuck. 


WHY AMERICA INTERVENED 


There were thirty-six Presidents. Two 
were murdered. One who ruled as dic- 
tator for twenty years was shot down 
by a successor to the Presidency. The 
latter met the same fate. Twenty-six 
resigned and others fled the country. 
Meanwhile a debt of $30,000,000 accumu- 
lated, with interest in default. In 1905 
European creditors threatened to send 
warships to collect their money from 
Dominican custom houses. The Dominican 
Government applied to the United States 
for assistance. An investigation reduced 
the amount about one-half, and the debt 
was converted by a $20,000,000 bond 


issue from the United States. Under the } 
terms of a convention signed in 1907 the | 
United States collects the customs and | 


applies $100,000 monthly to pay off the 
loan. 

This arrangement did not check an 
internal debt, however, and it grew to 
$14,622,644 until the United States re- 
stored order in 1916. At the time of 
the American intervention the national 
debt was more than $30,000,000. The 
cash balance in the treasury had been 
overdrawn by $14,234.63, and the Gov- 
ernment salaries had been unpaid for six 
months. A revolution was in progress. 

The American military government 
found almost $11,000,000 of this internal 
debt to be fraudulent. A Dominican 
claims commission authorized the award 
of $3,809,757. It is expected that the $20,- 
000,000 bonded indebtedness will be paid 
off in 1925, thirty-three years before 
due. 


CHARACTER OF DOMINICANS 


The Dominican is a composite type 
of Congo African and Spaniard. The 
negro blood is predominant. The African 
has lost in physical strength as much 
from dietary ignorance and social vices 
as from the racial fusion. To what ex- 
tent social disease has undermined the 
native mind and body is not known. 
Some doctors place great stress on it. 
Paresis is often apparent in the charac- 
teristic nervousness, lack of memory and 
evasiveness of the people. 


The Dominican is careless, but not lazy. 
By nature he is kind, hospitable and 
childlike. Environment and tyranny 
have made him suspicious and rebellious. 
He is an unconscious liar, but no thief, 
except from the Government, all crimes 
against which are regarded as virtues. 
He respects the person and personal 
property.. One may live in a house with- 
out doors and travel every trail on the 
island without harm. The _native’s 
crimes have all been committed against 
himself. His worst enemy and the 
wrecker of his country is his so-called 
educated brother. 

The transition of the rural native 
from slavery to nominal freedom was 
accomplished, so to speak, without his 
knowledge. He was never taught how 
to use his liberty. Politically and eco- 
nomically he is a slave. Over him is a 
master of his own color. To this master 
he renders homage and often gratuitous 
labor. This peon represents the most 
honest and most decent element in the 
country. He is the main basis of hope 
for the regenerated Santo Domingo now 
in the making. 


THE “POLITICIANS ” 


Standing apart from this mass of the 
Dominican people is a smali group of 
literate and often cultured natives, 
usually the affluent people of the towns. 
From this class have been recruited the 
politicos (politicians). Literate, but con- 
summately stupid, with power their idea 
of patriotism, these so-called politicians 
made government their roulette wheel, 
peons the chips, country the stake, and 
wealth the winnings. Prison or death 
were for the unlucky. The winners 
bought security or sought rest in the 
Poconos and Paris. 

Of this system a native Deputy, Al- 
fredo Morales, says: 

The nation is divided into two classes: 
Political and non-political. The first is 
small; the second is large. The first is 
cunning, sly and indefatigable in its ne- 
farious labors. The second Broup is 
ignorant, incapable, and\ denied the exet- 
cise of its rights. It is enslaved. It 
labors much, suffers more and lives under 
the double misfortune of political in- 
justice and the heavy charges which the 
political group imposes upon if. 
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Santo Domingo stood a century of this, 
but not without indelible marks on the 
land and in the character of the people. 
Into this political maelstrom, at times, 
ventured respectable and capable citi- 
zens, but their paucity of numbers made 
them as helpless against the despots as 
were the peons. 


UNITED STATES AS SAVIOR 


The country was not without some 
clear heads who warned of dangers. 
Shortly before the Americans arrived 
Dr. J. R. Cambiaso circulated an omi- 
nous pamphlet predicting the perdition of 
the people if a savior did not appear in 
the shape of “some force yet unseen.” 

Dominican writers, like certain other 
Latin Americans, subconsciously admit 
of the American sphere of influence. 
Deputy Morales said, “ Our existence is 
fiction, our life a lie,” and added that 
“the independence of the republic was 
being imperiled.” José R. Lopez, a 
Senator, wrote: “The world is not 
going to permit us to continue wallow- 
ing in barbarism and disorder.” Another 
wrote: 

American protectfon will not be main- 
tained except in a country with good in- 
terior administration. We shall be inde- 
pendent only when we prove we are 
worthy of independence. Notions of 
‘‘ sovereignty ’’ with Presidents who as- 
sassinate their fellow-citizens will be given 
little consideration. 

The wreck of Santo Domingo was not 
the result of a momentary crisis. The 
country had long been headed straight 
for the ruin from which it was snatched 
in 1916. To find what was wrong it is 
necessary to know, not only the political 
life of its semi-civilized coast towns, but 
the primitive nature of its hinterland. 


A FEUDAL SOCIETY 


The picture which one might draw of 
this life in the interior prior to and even 
following the American occupation would 


be a lamentable one. In the foreground 
would be clear indications that the coun- 
try never rose above feudalism. To the 
local jefe politico was given the blind 
devotion exacted by the medieval sei- 
gneur. These rural chiefs were but a 
continuation of the old Spanish slave- 
masters, and the chiefs in their turn 


were but the tools of the politicians in 
the capital. The jefe led his “ people” 
to the polls and delivered their votes as 
he desired. So he delivered and still de- 
livers their labor, under a padrone sys- 
tem by which he receives half the profits. 
For this money he gives no equivalent; 
it is but a form of tribute, which the 
native pays blindly. Cases have been 
known where European residents wish- 
ing labor and offering to pay for it 
generously, at a given wage, found their 
offers declined by the same natives who, 
the following day, were “delivered” by 
a local chief who had agreed to furnish 
labor; each night this chief turned up 
to collect from the natives half the wages 
they had earned. 


The chief, or “ general,” as he is called 
in the various sections, runs large cocoa 
and coffee ranches at a handsome profit 
with this impressed labor, and it is only 
recently, since the American occupation, 
that the natives have begun to learn 
that they do not owe this labor tribute, 
and are plucking up heart to refuse it. 
The truth is that the natives have stood 
in awe of these “ generals,” who have 
established arbitrary rule over their 
“boca ”—the sweep of land to which 
they lay claim—warning off all other 
settlers, and considering all the native 
squatters as their “ people,” meaning, in 
practice, their serfs. 

As a matter of fact, no man knows 
what land will be allotted to him until 
after the national land survey. All land 
titles in Santo Domingo are extremely 
uncertain, as the island has never been 
surveyed; the original Spanish grants 
were roughly made and the records 
carelessly and loosely kept. The ten- 
dency of the native conuqueros, or owners 
of a conuco, or patch of cultivable 
ground, has been to plot out their ground 
in the most isolated and inaccessible 
spots possible—a custom which speaks 
eloquently of the old days when native 
slaves fled from their Spanish masters 
to the heart of the wilderness. 

To this perpetuated custom is due 
much of the barbarism and ignorance of 
the native population. To this also have 
contributed the almost total lack of 
roads, the absence of schools and of all 
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vehicles of civilized existence. Isolated 
and semi-savage, they wield their 
machete, which is the only means of 
cultivation known to them. Plows and 
other agricultural implements they have 
never seen. They have no care for the 
future; the great fertility of the soil 
enables them to dispense with all but the 
most elementary form of cultivation. 
Their habit of burning over whole acres 
of virgin hardwood forest to secure a 
planting area has denuded much Do- 
minican land, but it is difficult to pre- 
vent the practice, owing to the absence 
of actual land ownership. So the native 
has lived, subject to call by the local 
leader to take part in armed strife aris- 
ing from political dissensions, of which 
he knew little, except that all the mem- 
bers of the Government, in accordance 
with a fixed and quite shameless tradi- 
tion, were using their official powers 
only for the purpose of assuring their 
future days against financial need. 


DOMINICAN BANDITS 


Side by side with the despotic jefes, 
the Dominican bandits have long dis- 
played their nefarious activities. The 
so-called bandit troubles that occupied 
the marines in the eastern part of the 
island in 1918 were but a continuation of 
an old and accepted blackmail system. 
When the marines landed, the chiefs in 
the sugar belt impressed the plantation 
owners with the fact that Yankee occu- 
pation did not change their status as 
local arbiters of plantation peace. And 
they soon emphasized their meaning by 
burning several settlements, raiding 
neighboring company stores and terror- 
izing towns that serve as sources of plan- 
tation labor. Civilian secret service men 
supplied the military government with 
the facts, but it chose to handle the 
situation from a purely field standpoint, 
trying to annihilate the bandits, instead 
of choking the thing at its source. Military 
reports showed that bandit leaders were 
supplied with mounts and munitions by 
certain sugar planters in exchange 
for “protection” and the providing of 
labor. Military reports referred to the 
estates as arrogant little principalities, 
but, beyond threatening certain owners, 


little could be done to make the sugar 
people say who their “angel” was. 


The so-called bandits are still at large 
and, according to sound and official 
sources of information, the larger sugar 
estates still pay tribute to several bandit 
chiefs in preference to denouncing them 
to the authorities, and taking a chance on 
marine protection to save their cane 
fields from incendiaries. 


EFFECTS OF OCCUPATION 


Aside from what occasional annoy- 
ance may be caused by these gentry, 
Santo Domingo is enjoying the first real 
peace in a century. The occupation has 
given the people a breathing spell, dur- 
ing which they are taking account of 
stock, trying to orient themselves to the 
new prospects. 

Santo Domingo’s checkered record is 
no proof that a negro republic is an im- 
possibility. It is not evidence that a 
black-and-tan country cannot keep going. 
It does show that freemen, ignorant as 
their slave fathers, cannot govern them- 
selves, especially when a clique has a 
corner on the literacy of the race and 
uses it more unkindly toward its own 
blood than did the Spanish masters. 
Votes have proved to be worthless with- 
out roads from the voter to the voting 
place and enough education to read the 
ballot. The country has learned that 
tribal life encourages the despot and 
helps sustain the dictator. The people 
now know that democracy demands some 
intelligence and the participation of all 
citizens. They are beginning to think in 
terms of policies and not of persons. 

The American rule has “ depolitized ” 
the country... No elections have been 
held since the intervention. Ail execu- 
tive and monetary control has been taken 
out of the hands of natives. The 
Dominican courts function, except in 
actions against members of the military. 
There is no censorship, but the native 
press is punished when it excites to re- 
bellion. The Dominican Constitution is 
upheld.and enforced in so far as possible, 
although “the_ military government has 
no way to make Dominican Judges con- 
vict a Dominican rascal if they do not 
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want to convict him, no matter how clear 
a case may be proved against him. 


WHAT AMERICANS ARE DOING 


Naval and Marine Corps officers occu- 
pying Dominican Government positions 
do not draw the pay that corresponds 
to these posts. The presence of an of- 
ficial American administration in Santo 
Domingo has made possible technical and 
expert help that would not have been 
available to a native government. The 
islanders were practically saved from 
starvation during the war by means of 
shipping afforded by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Navy doctors attached to marine 
outposts have done much to advance 
sanitation and health. Bandit territory 
has been reclaimed by building high- 
ways under marine guards right through 
robber strongholds. Expert merchandis- 
ing has saved the tobacco growers from 
ruin. By courtesy of the American Gov- 
ernment the island is being measured 
for the first time. A corps of Harvard 
doctors has eradicated what was former- 
ly a prevalent foot disease. At many 
points may be seen more progress due 
to the last four years of military occu- 
pation than the country gained in the 
previous 400 years. 

Santo Domingo was no longer a homeo- 
pathic case. The surgeon’s knife had to 
cut to save the patient. The navy per- 
formed the operation. The navy govern- 
ment at all times has been much more 
decent, economical and efficient than any 
native government ever was. Govern- 
ment reports prove that. But the occu- 
pation has been military, and often it 
has hurt native pride. Although the 
intervention has been mild and humane 
compared with similar cases elsewhere 
in the world, the marines have done 
much to convince Latin America that the 
United States is the “colossus of the 
North,” determined to curtail its sover- 
eignty. 

Among the troops that conducted the 
land operations were three men who 
discredited the Marine Corps. They 
committed atrocities. Their conduct was 
not provided for in orders, and it cer- 
tainly was contrary to the spirit of the 
troops; so much so that at one time an 
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officer was prevented by a subordinate, 
at the point of a gun, from harming a 
prisoner, although the soldier risked 
severe punishment for insubordination. 
The majority of these acts of violence 
were committed by a Captain whose in- 
sanity did not come to the knowledge of 
the commanding General and the Mili- 
tary Governor until he committed sui- 
cide, under circumstances that indicated 
that his mind had been unbalanced. 

It is unfortunate that both rank and 
file were not coached in the diplomatic 
nature of the occupation on coming 
ashore. <A private who enlisted in 1918 
for the “duration” was for making 
quick work of it, as he could go home 
when the task was ended. American 
violence, however, never approached that 
perpetrated by Dominicans on their own 
people previous to the occupation. The 
thing started with native guides who 
taught the Americans Dominican tricks. 
This fact, of course, does not condone 
the acts that have been censured. The 
marines were not without their own 
“hard-boiled Smith.” 


OCCUPATION HURTS NATIVE PRIDE 


Every act by Americans occupying 
Spanish-American territory is irritating 


to the natives. They do, indeed, want 
their affairs straightened out for them, 
but the process hurts their pride, and 
hustles them so much that they almost 
believe, at times, they would rather 
“muddle along ”—dictators, revolutions 
and all—than be shoved Yankee- 
fashion. 

The Americans occupying Santo Do- 
mingo say, themselves—and they are en- 
couraged by many smiling native liars— 
that 90 or 95 or 99 per cent. of the 
Dominicans are happy to have the 
marines there. But the truth is that, no 
matter how much they wanted the 
“ devildogs ” to dash in and save their 
warehouses four years ago, few Domini- 
cans really want the marines to remain 
longer. 

The peon will tell you that he can 
now raise cattle without having them 
“yustled ” by La Guardia Dominicana; 
(the Dominican Guard); that he can 
send his boys to town without their being 
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pressed into service by this organization. 
business, big and small, is glad that we 
ire there, but some of the city people 
think that the Americans are rude bar- 
barians; the “ politicians,” . especially, 
form a solid block against the occupa- 
tion. 

When a marine emerges from the 
stuffy Charles III. fortress “ on liberty,” 
he swings along the 14-inch Dominican 
sidewalk with the air of a conqueror. 
The natives jump off the curb to side- 
step him and whisper something about 
the Americanos who want to own the 
world. These natives really admire us— 
at arm’s length—but they hate to have 
us in their house during housecleaning, 
even when we are the housecleaners. 


CONTINUOUS AGITATION 


Owing to the illiteracy of the people 
and the curt taciturnity of the military 
government, few except the intelligent 
class are certain of American intentions 
on the island. The State Department 
has assured the Dominicans that conduct 
of their affairs will be entrusted to 
them when they are prepared to govern 
themselves; but the Dominican press, 
politico without exception, has seen fit 
to maintain continuous agitation, alleging 
that the United States has raped the 
nation and has no intention of returning 
its sovereignty. 

The American presence in Santo Do- 
mingo has nominally consolidated all 
politicos, although they still plot behind 
each other’s back and have a half dozen 
Presidents to put in office the moment 
the marines depart. 


THE DOMINICAN LOBBY 


Three months ago the generales can- 
vassed the republic and raised a fund of 
$150,000. Some of the money was ob- 
tained by polite blackmail and more was 
produced under threat of commercial 
boycotts. The fund was plundered at 
every turn and some treasurers are still 
in arrears. Francisco Henriquez y 
Carvajal, however, the last provisional 
President, was sent to the United States 
with more than $100,000 to lobby for the 
return of the politico to power. 


Aided by reprints of American presi- 
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dential 


campaign thunder in which 
figured the name of Santo Domingo, the 
native press is making much of Hen- 
riquez’ labors. The latest heard of the 
campaigners was a letter from Manuel 
F. Cestero, Henriquez’s press agent, to 
a confederate in Santo Domingo, in- 
structing the recipient how to proceed in 
order to loosen the grip of Henriquez on 
the campaign fund. Speaking of the 
lobby of Henriquez at Washington, which 
is working to get him back into the 
palace, the Archbishop of Santo Do- 
mingo, himself a victim of several 
months in the Presidency, said the other 
day: “History will tell what these 
make-believe patriots, who have never 
sought more than their own interests 
and ambitions, wanted to do with the 
country.” 

NEED OF AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT 

Meanwhile the Dominican public wears 
a feline grin, ready to burst into derision 
if the campaign fails or to laugh with 
the victors if it succeeds. They do not 
know where they stand. If the military 
government reached the Dominican pub- 
lic with a definite statement detailing 
the work to be accomplished and the 
probable length of the occupation, much 
uncertainty in the country would be put 
at rest and more serious attention to 
the work of the provisional government 
would result. The political elements are 
happy as long as the dignity of the mili- 
tary government does not lower itself in 
speech. 

But what that smooth and scheming 
caste of politicos wants does not count 
in Santo Domingo now. What does count 
is what those million helpless, locked-in 
mountaineers need. . 

A recalled constitution, working laws, 
roads, school houses and clean water are 
not liberty and self-determination for 
backward peoples. But people so far in 
the depths of barbarism and slavery as 
those of Santo Domingo never will de- 
termine themselves without these aids. 
Under the conditions of a century ago 
we might have withdrawr. and let them 
go to perdition in their own way, wut 
the world is too small for that now. 
Santo Domingo must be guided and made 
safe for democracy. 


D’ANNUNZIO’S ADVENTURE ENDED 


Fiume Taken by Italian Regulars—Departure of 
Poet-Soldier — Rapalle 


the 


ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, the in- 
G surgent commander of Fiume, who 
for fifteen months defied the al- 
lied powers and Italy to dispose of Fiume 
as had been agreed in the Council, met 
with a complete defeat at the hands of 
the Italian Government, and his dramat- 
ic adventure ended with the capitulation 
of the city to General Caviglia of the 
Italian Army on Dec. 29, 1920. 

After his sensational occupation of the 
city in September, 1919, d’Annunzio and 
his legionaries had held the city not 
only against the orders of the allied 
Governments but against all the suppli- 
cations, persuasions and threats of the 
Italian Government. “Fiume,” he de- 
clared in effect, “shall be Italian de- 
spite all agreements made by the French 
and British Governments with Italy, de- 
spite the will and desire of the President 
of the United States, despite even an 
agreement made between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia.” This uncompromising attitude 
finally led to his downfall, despite his 
great personal popularity with the 
Italian people, in whose minds he had 
come to assume, during and after the 
war, the aspect of a great national hero 
—a reputation which his seizure of 
Fiume served only to enhance. 

But the wind of public opinion 
changed. At the end d’Annunzio sought 
to defy the will of 40,000,000 Italians, 
and failed after his legionaries had 
shed Italian blood. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved the Treaty of Rapallo, by a vote 
of 221 to 12, on Nov. 27. In the course 
of the debate a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to send greetings to 
Fiume—“ hailing her independence, ac- 
quired at the price of memorable sacri- 
fices,’? and to Zara, “welcoming the 
patriotic population into the State 
among their Italian comrades.” The 
resolution further expressed the wish 
that the ‘good relations proclaimed at 


Treaty Fulfilled 


Rapallo might develop to the common 
advantage of the two nations and the 
whole of Europe. 


CAVIGILIA’S ULTIMATUM 


The Government then set to work to 
oust d’Annunzio from Fiume. General 
Caviglia, who had won fame in the war 
with Austria, had been selected as the 
man to accomplish this difficult and deli- 
cate task; he soon showed that he was of 
a very different calibre from those who 
had preceded him. General Pittaluga, 
who had been commissioned to prevent 
d’Annunzio’s entrance into Fiume, had 
ended by embracing the fire-breathing 
poet; General Badoglio, sent to Fiume to — 
negotiate, had come back without re- 
sults; General di Robilant, dispatched on 
a similar mission, had returned a con- 
vert to d’Annunzio’s views. Caviglia 
was of sterner mettle. He threw his 
regular troops around Fiume in a strong 
cordon, and then sent d’Annunzio a 
proclamation, in which he said that it 
was the intention of the Italian Govern- 
ment to enforce the conditions of the 
Rapallo Treaty without delay, and invited 
the poet and his legionaries to withdraw 
behind the frontiers of the Free State of 
Fiume and refrain from useless resist- 
ance to the energetic measures which 
the Italian Government was prepared to 
take. 

D’Annunzio, regarding this order as an 
ultimatum from the Government, fol- 
lowed up his previous protest against the 
provisions of the Rapallo Treaty with a 
declaration of war, to begin Dec. 3. Mean- 
while d’Annunzio and his legionaries 
prepared feverishly to defend the city. 
In an order of the day, issued on Dec. 1, 
General Caviglia said: “ We are faced 
with a sad task at the present moment, 
but I rely upon your complete co-opera- 
tion.” Small clashes were already begin- 
ning between the legionaries and the reg- 
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ular troops of Caviglia, in which the 
former were the aggressors; it was 
later learned that the regular troops had 
been given orders to fire upon their 
Italian brothers only if absolutely neces- 
sary. 


WARSHIPS BEFORE FIUME 


To overawe the insurgents the Italian 
fleet stationed at Pola steamed up the 
Gulf of Quarnero on Dec. 1, manoeuvred 
in the bay before Fiume, and then passed 
slowly close to the mouth of the harbor, 
with all guns prominently displayed. 
The fleet made an imposing appearance 
in the open bay, in contrast with d’An- 
nunzio’s little fleet of one dreadnought, 
four destroyers and smaller craft moored 
at the Fiume dock. On land, meanwhile, 
carabineers were taking up positions 
along the line of demarkation. All travel 
was being rigorously controlled. General 
Caviglia was still hopeful of a peaceful 
solution, although he complained of the 
attacks made upon the Government 
troops and property by the rebel forces. 
He said, in part: 

So far we have not fired one _ shot 
against the legionaries of Fiume. They 
have fired many against us, and even 
against some of my Generals. They 
have conducted raids on Government 
property, but I have given orders not to 
fire, and my troops have obeyed. It is 
Italy’s duty to rectify the situation in 
Fiume. I hope d’Annunzio will see that 
Italy’s duty lies that way, for her integ- 
rity must be maintained or else the small 
nations will lose faith in us. We must be 
faithful to our signed agreements, and so 
cannot violate them; we must fulfill them. 


The Government pointed out that, one 
by one, d’Annunzio’s stanchest adherents, 
Admiral Millo, Generals Tamaco, Coselchi 
and Ceccherini (the latter left Fiume fol- 
lowing an attempt by the poet command- 
er to revolutionize the method of army 
control by means of councils), had aban- 
doned him. A Government note deplored 
the “vulgar and provocative ” note sent 
by d’Annunzio in answer to the Govern- 
ment’s last communication. In this note 


the poet commander had said: 

Warfare is inevitable. We are sur- 
rounded by the bailiff-gang of old, gone- 
mad _  Giolitti. With Ligurian candor 
Caviglia begs me to abandon the islands 
(Veglia and Arbe, on the Dalmatian coast, 





occupied by the legionary forces after the 
conclusion of the Rapallo Treaty) and 
threatens to drive me out. This is my re- 
ply. It is necessary to rise up against 
these demented traitors. Our supporters 
must, if need be, construct barricades for 
the siege of the good General ever greedy 
for glory. I shall allow myself to be 
slain with tranquil contempt without en- 
vying the survivors. 

Signor Bonomi, Italian Minister of 
War, in a statement published in the 
Giornale d’Italia, explained that the so- 
called “blockade” was mere policing, 
which neither interrupted commerce nor 
prevented provisioning of the city. He 
commented as follows: 

If the soldier-poet decides to oppose the 
desires of the Italian people he will find 
he cannot count on the sentiment which 
hitherto has been in his favor. Italy can- 
not sacrifice internal order and her repu- 
tation before the world for the sake of a 
small nucleus of Italians who earry all 
our affection but are not important 
enough economically and culturally to be 
the object of new Irredentism. It must 
also be remembered that the annexation 
of the islands of Veglia and Arbe to the 
State of Fiume would bring such a num- 
ber of Slavs as would seriously threaten 
the ethnical superiority of the Italian 
elements there. 


Signor Bonomi declared further that 
General Caviglia had been empowered to 
make offers to d’Annunzio recognizing 
the freedom of the State of Fiume and 
assuring her economic future and a 
peaceful existence, “ which will no longer 
be guaranteed by a few legionaries, but 
by 40,000,000 of Italians.” 


D’'ANNUNZIO OBDURATE 


Caviglia by this time had cut off all 
communications between Fiume and the 
islands occupied by the legionaries, who 
were left completely isolated. Fourteen 
Italian Deputies, who went to Fiume to 
persuade the insurgent poet to abandon 
resistance, were treated with great lack 
of ceremony, and were compelled to wait 
seven hours for an interview. D’An- 
nunzio, when he finally saw them, was 
courteous, but unreconciled. The cha- 
grined Deputies, when dismissed, were 
forced to witness a dramatically staged 
demonstration outside the palace, to 
which d’Annunzio, speaking from the 
balcony; made a fiery reply. An appeal 
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signed by 
similarly un- 


telegraphed from 
eighty Senators, 
heeded. 

Melodramatic features of the “war” 
were added to by the mutiny of the crew 
of the Government destroyer, the Bron- 
zetti. The sailors tied up their officers 
and brought the ship, which had been 
stationed off Cherso, into the Port of 
Fiume on Dec. 6. The poet’s naval com- 
mander, Catracane, boarded the vessel 
and congratulated the sailors, who 
marched in a body to the palace. The 
poet delivered a vehement speech to 
them, interrupted by storms of applause 
from the sailors and legionaries, inter- 
spersed with such cries as “ Let us go to 
Rome!” The officers of the ship, who 
refused to transfer their allegiance to 
d’Annunzio, were released. The poet- 
soldier distributed 10,000 frances among 
the sailors, who were mostly new re- 
cruits from Sicily and Calabria. His 
genius for dramatizing was well dis- 
played in this episode. When the sailors 
entered, he bade his legionaries fall upon 
their knees. D’Annunzio’s fleet was 
further reinforced by a Government 
torpedo boat. 


THE REBEL LEADER’S TERMS 


Rome, 
went 


D’Annunzio meanwhile sent to Rome 
his “ terms.” They were as folllows: The 
“Italian Regency of the Quarnero ” to be 
officially recognized; the legionary forces 
to be withdrawn from Veglia and Arbe; 
the port of Baross—the small harbor of 
Sushak,a suburb of Fiume—an« the estu- 
ary of the river to be included in the new 
State. It was held by the insurgents that 
the harbor of Fiume would be rendered 
useless if the Jugoslavs were allowed to 
retain Baross, which they could use as a 
port for traffic with the interior, cutting 
off Fiume Harbor as a commercial outlet. 

The Italian Cabinet carefully consid- 
ered these proposals. The main diffi- 
culty in the way of their acceptance was 
the fact that to establish the Regency of 
the Quarnero would be an act of interna- 
tional importance, which could not be 
taken without consultation with Italy’s 
allies. The Government, furthermore, re- 
ceived advices stating that the majority 
of the population of Fiume were ready to 


accept the Rapallo Treaty. It also did 
not desire to grant the Regency recogni- 
tion without receiving definite guaran- 
tees that the people of Fiume would soon 
be given an opportunity for self-deter- 
mination. For this and other weighty 
reasons Giolitti did not see his way clear 
toward acceding to d’Annunzio’s de- 
mands, and so the latter’s armed resist- 
ance continued. 

A religious element was interjected 
into the situation, meanwhile, by an ap- 
peal sent by Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, to the Mayor of 
Fiume, Riccardo Gigante, to throw all 
his influence toward the abandonment of 
further resistance, which would lead to 
the spilling of fraternal blood and “to 
new conflicts and new tears.” D’Annun- 
zio, however, heartened by the desertion 
to him of a third war vessel—the de- 
stroyer Espero—would not be moved. He 
was further embittered by a resolution 
passed by various political groups in 
Fiume on Dec. 10 declaring for a free 
and independent State, but rejecting the 
regency controlled by d’Annunzio. Some 
of those who participated were afterward 
badly beaten by the legionaries. 


Matters began to reach a crisis in the 
second week in December. The Govern- 
ment, angered by the defection of three 
of its war vessels, decided that drastic 
measures were required on hearing that 
three of its armored car crews had 
deserted and joined d’Annunzio. A 
fourth car was intercepted. 


POET DECLARES FOR BATTLE 


D’Annunzio did not formally reply to 
the ultimatum of General Caviglia until 
Dec. 21. His reply repeated his refusal 
to accept the Rapallo Treaty, and his de- 
termination to fight the issue to a finish. 
One of his first strategic steps was to 
seize the southern end of the Montagna 
Tunnel by a landing force at Castel- 
venier, northeast of Zara. The local gar- 
rison withdrew to Zara. 

On receiving d’Annunzio’s reply, Gen- 
eral Caviglia at once proclaimed a new 
blockade, the effect of which was to iso- 
late Fiume from the outer world. He 
further sent d’Annunzio a new ultimatum 
to evacuate the city within forty-eight 
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hours. The siege was immediately be- 
gun. A first clash occurred within ten 
miles of Fiume, at Jeleni, where the Gov- 
ernment carabineers routed the rebel ar- 
diti by a counterattack, in which one reg- 
ular soldier was killed and two others 
wounded. Meanwhile the Italian torpedo 
boat destroyer Zeffiro shelled the insur- 
gent forces at Veglia. The Castelvenier 
occupation proved a fiasco and the 
greater part of the d’Annunzio forces 
were said to have been captured by the 
regulars. Those Regency troops who 
reached Zara took to flight. The gravity 
of the situation was realized at Rome. 
D’Annunzio at this time was said to pos- 
sess 5,000 troops at Fiume, 200 at San 
Marcos (Castelvenier), 200 on the Island 
of Arbe and 600 on the Island of Veglia. 
All his forces, taken together, were hope- 
lessly outnumbered by the Government 
troops. 


REFUSES FURTHER PARLEYS 


D’Annunzio now refused all further 
parleys. His latest proclamation read: 

We have spoken and written too much. 

If our words are not made good, we shall 

lose our honor, having already lost all 

else. There is but one duty—resist. 

The majority of the people of Fiume 
were weary of the situation. The besieg- 
ing forces showed a grim determination 
to drive d’Annunzio out. The latter on 
Dec. 24 asked for an extension of time to 
evacuate the non-combatant population. 
He further sent Alceste de Ambris, a 
former Deputy and then Secretary of 
State of the Council of Fiume, to Rome 
with a new project which, it was de- 
clared, might solve the problem. Pend- 
ing his return d’Annunzio went into 
strict retirement, holding himself. aloof 
even from his own Council. Great de- 
pression prevailed among the people over 
the existence of civil war and the pros- 
pect of famine. The blockade was being 
carried out with an iron hand. 


GOVERNMENT FORCES 
ADVANCE 


The Italian regulars began to close in 
on d’Annunzio on Dec. 26. They ad- 
vanced from three sides. The northern 
part of the Fiume triangle was occupied 
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and the edge of the city reached. 
D’Annunzio’s forces kiiled five of their 
opponents before they began a general 
retreat. Meanwhile the Government 
fleet guarded the bay. Strongly barri- 
caded and fortified, the central square 
of the city was held by d’Annunzio’s 
men, prepared to make a last stand. 
The public gardens end railway station 
were taken by the regulars, who were 
driving the legionaries before them. 
D’Annunzio was slightly wounded by a 
shell. Dense smoke was rising from the 
nearby forests, set on fire by the de- 
fenders. *An attempt at uprising had 
been put down within the city. One of 
d’Annunzio’s airplanes was captured. 
The newly arrived destroyer Espero had 
been set on fire. 

At last a suspension of the fighting 
was asked for by the Director of Nation- 
al Defense at Fiume, and the Mayor of 
the city went to meet General Ferrario, 
commander of the blockading force, to 
discuss the termination of hostilities. The 
terms asked were virtually those already 
rejected with scorn by d’Annunzio. The 
Government commanders demanded full 
recognition of the Rapallo Treaty. Pend- 
ing a decision, a suspension of firing 
was granted. Great excitement pre- 
vailed throughout Italy, and in some 
cities the police were obliged to intervene 
to preserve order. The regulars at this 
time were well within the city, at least 
half of which they occupied. The fight- 
ing on Dec. 28 was of a desperate char- 
acter. Houses and streets proved to be 
nests of hidden machine guns. Several 
hundred legionaries were captured. 
Many were taken at Zara, despite the 
dramatic advance of the women, who 
presented themselves in the van, scream- 
ing that the Government troops would 
have to shoot them down first. 


The dénouement came on Dec. 29, when 
the Fiume authorities accepted the Gov- 
ernment’s terms. D’Annunzio issued a 
proclamation in which he said: 


T am still alive and inexorable, Al- 
though I prepared myself yesterday for 
sacrifice, and already had comforted my 
soul, I feel today disposed to defend my 
life by every means. I offered it hun- 
dreds of times smilingly in my war, but 
it is not worth while to throw it away in 
the service of a people who could not 
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be distracted even for a moment from 

their Christmas greediness while we were 

being assassinated by their Government. 

Events followed quickly. The city was 
occupied by the regulars as the legion- 
aries were evacuated; the last of these 
were out of the city by Jan. 14. D’An- 
nunzio remained at Fiume in close re- 
tirement for more than two weeks; then, 
on Jan. 18, he departed by automobile 
for Paris; the French authorities had 
finally agreed to visé his passport, after 
he had promised to abstain from all po- 
litical propaganda. The poet made a 
long speech in the Fiume Council Hall 
before departing, and as he passed out 
of the city there was a great public dem- 
onstration in his honor. 


A semi-official statement issued at 


THE TREATY 


Complete Official 


Text 


Rome after the “war” was over gave 


the total losses of the Italian regulars 
as 17 killed and 120 wounded and those 
of the legionaries as 18 killed and 50 
wounded, while two civilians were killed 
and about ten wounded. The statement 
added that the number of casualties 
showed that the operations did not reach 
the dimensions of a real attack upon the 
city, which would have resulted in much 
greater losses. 

The City of Fiume, which is consti- 
tuted a free State by the Treaty of Ra- 
pallo, is being administered by a Gov- 
ernment of its own, and the surrounding 
territory, which was in contention, is 
under the jurisdiction of the Jugoslavs, 
except in so far as there is territorial 
contiguity with Italian Istria. 


OF RAPALLO 


of the 


Italo-Jugoslav 


Pact, for the First Time Presented in English 


E Treaty of Rapallo, the complete 
official text of which is given below, 


was signed by the diplomatic repre- | 


sentatives of Italy and Jugoslavia at Ra- 
pallo, Italy, on Nov. 12, 1920. This mo- 
mentous document, which finally set- 
tled the long conflict between the two 
countries over Fiume and other ethnical 
storm centres on the Adriatic Sea, was 
promulgated by royal decree in Italy on 
Nov. 15 and was formally ratified by the 
Italian Parliament on Nov. 27. The Bel- 
grade Government ratified it on Nov. 
19. The agreement was rejected by 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, the poet-soldier— 
and he and his rebel arditi declared war 
on the Italian Government. D’Annunzio 
was finally defeated in Fiume after some 
bloodshed, and the city, in accordance 
with the terms of the Rapallo Treaty, 
was set up as a free and independent 
State. Here is the full text of the treaty 
signed at Rapallo: 


The Kingdom of Italy and the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, desiring to 
establish between themselves a condition of 
sincere friendship and of cordial relation- 
ship for the common good of both people, 


the Kingdom of Italy recognizing in the es- 
tablishment of the neighboring State the 
achievement of one of the most exalted re- 
sults of the war waged by it, his Majesty, 
the King of Italy, has appointed his pleni- 
potentiaries, Cav. Giovanni Giolitti, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers and Minister 
of the Interior; Count Carlo Sforza, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Professor Ivanoe 
Bonomi, Minister of War; and his Majesty, 
the King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
has appointed his. plenipotentiaries, Milenko 
Vesnitch, President of the Council of Minis- 
ters; Dr. Ante Trumbitch, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and Mr. Costastojanovitch, Min- 
ister of Finance. Having exchanged their 
credentials of full power, and these same be- 
ing recognized as valid, they have come to 
agreement in the following effect: 


The Istrian Boundaries 


ARTICLE 1—Between the Kingdom of Italy 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes the following boundary is estab- 
lished: From Mount Pee (at an altitude of 
1,511 meters), identical with the three fron- 
tiers of Italy, Austria and the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, as far as 
Mount Jalovec (2643), a line is to be fixed 
extending generally north and south, passing 
through 2267 (Ponca). From Mount Jalovec 
(2643), a line which follows the watershed 
between the Basin of the Isonzo and that of 
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Diagram showing the waterfront (A) of Fiwme, (B) of Susak, with the railway to St. 


Peter Junction to be operated by Italy and that to Zagreb or 
most easterly harbor of Fiume, 


The former 
the delta of the Fiumara or Recina, 
a@Annunzio to protest against the 
the war 


the Porto Barros, 
has been allotted to Jugoslavia, which fact caused 
Treaty of Rapallo on the 
merely a hamlet of Croatian dock laborers), 


Agram by Jugoslavia. 
with its docks bwilt on 


ground that Susak (before 
with the advantage of the Porto 


Barros, would be able to bring about the commercial ruin of Fiume. 


the Save, from Wachein (Bohplj), as far as 
the northeastern slopes of Mount Mosic 
(1602), touching the elevation 2348 of the 
Vogel, 2003 of the Lavsevica, and 2086 of the 
Kuk. From the northeastern slopes of Mount 
Mosic to the eastern slopes of Mount Porzen 
(1631), a line is to be fixed extending gen- 
erally north and south. From the eastern 
slopes of Mount Porzen (1631) to the eastern 
slopes of Mount Biegos (1562) a line is to be 
fixed extending generally west and east, 
leaving the community of Dautcha to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
and that of Novaak to Italy. 

From the eastern slopes of Mount Biegos 
(1562) to the eastern slopes of Mount Davk 
(1050) a line is to be fixed extending gener- 
ally northeast, then southwest, leaving the 
communities of Loskowza, Kopacnica, and 
Zavedanel to the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes and the two passes of 
Podlanischam to Italy. From the eastern 
slopes of Mount Bavk (1050) directly to the 
west of the community of Hotedrazica a line 
is to be fixed which leaves the communities 
of Javerjudol, Ziri, Opala, Hievische, Rvta, 
Hotendrazica to the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, and Mount Prapretre 
(1006) and the communities of Broenke, Vred- 
nik, Zavratec and Medwedjeberne to Italy. 
Thence as far as the community of Zelse a 
line which, from Prua, borders on the west 
the gully running along the highway, Hote- 
drazica-Planina, leaving here the communi- 
ties of Planina, Unck, Zelse and Rakek to 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes. From the community of Zelse Ca- 
branska a line is to be fixed extending gen- 
erally northwest, which at first lies along 
the eastern bases of Mounts Pomario and 
Javornik (1268), leaving the communities of 
Dolenia, Vas, Dolenje, Jezero and Otok to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
and the hills 875, 93 and 963 to Italy; thence 
along the eastern bases of Bicka Gora (1236) 
and Plcea Gora (1967), giving to Italy the 
community of Lescovo Doline and the cross- 
roads (912) to the west of Skodnik and those 


(1146) to the east of the Crifi (1239) reaching 
Gadranska, which shall remain Italian terri- 
tory, aS well as the highway running along 
the eastern base of Mount Nevoso from Pes- 
cova Dolina to Gadranska. From Gadranska 
to Griza (503) a line is to be fixed extending 
generally northeast, then southwest, passing 
to the east of Mount Trestenico (Trastenek, 
1243), reaching the altitude of 717 to the 
southeast of Sukova, passing to the south of 
Zidovie (660), then to the east of Griza (502), 
leaving the communities of Clana and Bresa 
to Italy and that of Studena to the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


From Tiza (502) to the confines of the State 
of Fiume a line is to be fixed running gen- 
erally north and south until it joins the 
Runa-Castua highway, half way between 
Jussici and Spincici, following the said high- 
way and, circling to the west, the communi- 
ties of Miseri and Triaitici, which remain to 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, joins the Mattuglie-Castua highway at 
Mount del Bivio, at the east of Mattuglie, 
meeting thence on the Fiume-Castua road the 
northern boundary of the Free State of 
Fiume precisely at the northern boundary of 
the community of Rubani (the cross roads of 
Carrareccia and Croce di Tomatici at about 
500 meters to the south of the junction at the 
west of Castua.) However, until such time 
as the Italian territory shall be systematized 
the present road regulations pertaining to 
the foregoing highways’and to the junction 
at the west of Castua shall be fully and 
freely observed by the Kingdom of Italy, as 
well as by the State of Fiume. 


Zara and the Dalmatian Islands 


ARTICLE 2—Zara and the territory desig- 
nated with it below are recognized as part 
of the Kingdom of Italy. The Zara terri- 
tory under Italian sovereignty includes the 
city and commune taxed as Borgo Erizzo 
(Cerno), Boccagnazzo, and that part of the 
taxed commune (part of Diolo) set off by 
a line which, leaving the sea at about 700 
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southeast of the village of 
Diolo, runs due north as far as the eleva- 
tion 66 (Grux). <A special convention shall 
decide how this article shall be executed in 
so far as it pertains to the Commune of 
Zara and its relations with the district and 
the Province of Dalmatia, and it shall regu- 
late the mutual relations between the terri- 
tory assigned to the Kingdom of Italy and 
the remainder of the territory forming part 
of the commune. Here, the district 
and province belonging to the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes shall receive 
an equitable division of the provincial and 
communal property and the respective 
archives. 
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ARTICLE 3—In the same manner the 
Islands of Cherso and Lussin, with their 
islets and the rocks included within the ad- 
ministration of the Province of Istria, are 
recognized as forming part of the Kingdom 
of Italy to the extent of Italian authority 
placed over them, and the islands of Lagosta 
and Pelagosta, with their adjacent islets, 
shall be administered in the same way. AIL 
the other islands which belonged to the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy are rec- 
ognized as forming part of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Boundarics of the State of Fiume 

ARTICLE 4—The Kingdom of Italy and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
recognize the complete freedom and indepen- 
dence of the State of Fiume and pledge them- 
selves to respect it forever. The State of 
Fiume is established: (a) from the Corpus 
Separatum, which at the present time identi- 
fies the area of the city and district of 
Fiume; (b) from territory, until now Istrian, 
demarked as follows: on the north, by a 
line to be fixed which, starting exactly at 
the south of the community of Castua, joins 
the boundary of the Corpus Separatum on the 
San Mattia-Fiume road, leaving the com- 
munities of Serdoci, north of Mosti, to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, * 
and leaving to the State of Fiume all the 
highways which, north of the _ railway 
through Mattuglie and the junction at an 
altitude of 377 meters to the west of Castua, 
lead to Rupa; on the west, by a line which 
from Mattuglie descends to the sea at 
Pronuca, leaving in Italian territory the rail- 
way station and community of Mattuglie. 
ARTICLE limits of the territories 
designated in the preceding articles shall be 
demarked on the ground by boundary com- 
missions, one half of each to be composed of 
delegates of the Kingdom of Italy and one 
half of delegates of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. In ease of dis- 
agreement, the President of the Federal Re- 
publie of Switzerland shall be invited to ar- 
bitrate, and from his decision there can be 
no appeal. In order to give clarity and 
greater exactitude there is appended to th: 
present treaty a map on the scale of 200 
miles on which is marked out the extent of 
the boundaries designated in Articles 1 and 4. 
ARTICLE 6—The Kingdom of Italy and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
shall call together a conference made up of 
technicians and experts of the two countries 
within two moxths from the time the present 
into effect. The said conference, 
within the shortest possible time, must lay 
before the two Governments specific pro- 
posals on all the projects ealculated to estab- 
lish the most cordial economic and financial 
relations betwecn the iwo countries. 

Italian 

ARTICLE 
Croats an 
recognition 


5—The 


treaty goes 


Citizens in Dalmatia 

-The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Slovenes proclaims favorable 
of the Italian citizens and of 
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Italian interests in Dalmatia to the follow- 
ing effect: 

1. The economic concessions made by the 
Government and the authorities of the States 
taken over by the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes to Italian organizations 
or citizens, who were enjoying them in full 
legal right as late as Nov. 12, 1920, are fully 
recognized, the Government of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes pledging itself to main- 
tain all the obligations assumed by former 
Governments. 

2. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes agrees that the Italians belonging 
as late as Nov. 13, 1918, to the territory of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
which by virtue of the treaties of peace with 
Austria and with Hungary and of the pres- 
ent treaty is recognized as forming part of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, shall have the right to choose Italian 
citizenship ‘within one year after the present 
treaty goes into effect, and shall be exempt 
from the obligation to remove their homes 
from the territory of the aforesaid Kingdom. 
They shall preserve the free use of their own 
language and the free exercise of their own 
religion, with all the inherent liberty per- 
taining to the said freedom. 

3. The doctorates or other university titles 
already obtained by citizens of the Kingdom 


of Italy shall be recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes as 
valid in its territory, and shall carry with 
them professorial privileges equal to those 
derived from the doctorates and titles ob- 
tained at the higher universities of the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and 
by the subjects of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes in Italy. 

ARTICLE 8—In the interest of good intel- 
lectual and moral relations of the two peo- 
ple the two Governments shall very soon or- 
ganize a convention which shall have for aim 
the intensification of intimate reciprocal de- 
velopment of educational relations between 
the two countries. 

ARTICLE 9—The present treaty is made 
in two copies, one in Italian and one in Serbo- 
Croatian. In case of disagreement the Ital- 
ian text shall be faithfully adopted as the 
language with which all the plenipotentiaries 
are familiar. In pledge of which the afore- 
said plenipotentiaries have signed the pres- 
ent treaty. 

Done at Rapailo, Nov. 12, 1920. 
GIOVANNI GIOLITTI, 
CARLO SFORZA, 
IVANOE BONOMI, 
MILENKO VESNITCH, 
ANTE TRUMBITCH, 
COSTASTOJANOVITCH. 


GERMANY’S REPARATION EFFORTS 


Progress Made at the Brussels Conference—Industrial 


Gains Amid Dearth of Food—An Enormous Deficit 


FFECTIVE disarmament of Ger- 
‘4 many, through the breaking up of 
the various organizations of home 
guards, self-defense bodies and similar 
groups promoted by the reactionary 
forces and generally covered by the label 
“Orgesch,” continued to form the sub- 
ject of numerous notes exchanged be- 
tween the Entente powers and the Ger- 
man Government. No great progress was 
made toward an agreement, but the meet- 
ing of the allied Premiers scheduled for 
Jan. 19 was expected to find some way 
to reduce the probabilities of a recru- 
descence of German mititarism without 
occupying the Ruhr coal basin. The 
French Government threetened the latter 
extreme measure in case the hundreds of 
thousands of home guards in Bavaria and 
East Prussia were not relieved of their 
arms. 


It was officially reporced in Berlin on 
Dec. 26 that the German Regular Army 
had been reduced to 100,000 officers and 
men, as provided for in the Spa agree- 
ment, and a Berlin dispatch of Jan. 2 said 
that there were only 90,000 in actual 
service and that the armed police force 
was below its authorized strength of 
150,000. However, the French Govern- 
ment, in a note handed to the German 
Ambassador in Paris on Dee. 31, said 
that the Control Commission, headed by 
General Nollet, had not yet been able to 
verify such a reduction. This note also 
reminded the Germans of their non- 
fulfillment of many of the clauses of the 
disarmament agreement and asked for 
definite action. In its reply, delivered to 
the French Foreign Office on Jan. 3, the 
German Government reasserted its desire 
to live up to the Spa agreement. It de- 
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clared that the security police no longer 
existed, and averred that the home 
guards in Bavaria and East Prussia 
would ultimately be disarmed. 


The danger of Communist troubles in 
Bavaria and the possibility of a Bolshe- 
vist invasion of East Prussia have re- 
peatedly served as excuses for the delay 
in disarming the reactionary forces. On 
the other hand, the Liberal and Socialist 
elements declare that the “ Orgesch” is 
being .maintained and increased for the 
purpose of either bringing back a mon- 
archy or stamping out any possible re- 
volt by the workers. This view is sup- 
ported by many foreign observers. The 
miners of the Ruhr sent a delegation, 
headed by Deputy Otto Hué, to tell 
Chancellor Fehrenbach, on Dec. 29, that 
unless the menace of French invasion 
due to the continued existence of the 
“Orgesch ” bands in Bavaria were re- 
moved through immediate action by the 
German Government to compel their dis- 
armament, the miners would tie up coal 
deliveries to Bavaria. On Jan. 8 a Ber- 


lin dispatch said that, as nothing had 


been done toward disarming the home 
guards, several thousand Ruhr miners 
had walked out as the first step toward 
making good their threat. 

Answering a German note of Dec. 28, 
protesting against a demand by the Con- 
trol Commission for the dismantling of 
fortresses on the southern and eastern 
frontiers of Germany, in which special 
stress was laid upon the danger of a 
resumption of the Russo-Polish war, the 
Council of Ambassadors in Paris on Jan. 
3 refused to accept the German conten- 
tions, and approved the Control Com- 
mission’s decisions. Marshal Foch’s re- 
port on the progress of German disarm- 
ament, submitted to the allied Ambassa- 
dors on Dec. 31, stated that the Germans 
had surrendered 41,000 cannon, 29,000 
cannon barrels, 163,000 machine guns 
and barrels, and 2,800,000 rifles. The 
German note of Jan. 3 said there had 
been handed over 50,000 cannon, 5,000,- 
000 rifles, 60,000 machine guns and 20,- 
000 bomb throwers. This discrepancy 
may be due to the fact that the German 
note referred to the weapons given up 
by the civilian population and destroyed, 
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as well as to those delivered to the En- 
tente. 

At the conference held in Brussels 
from Dec. 16 to 21, between representa- 
tives of the principal allied powers and 
of Germany, on the manner of making 
it possible for Germany to pay the 
reparations due her former enemies 
without going bankrupt, considerable 
progress appeared to have been made to- 
ward working out a plan, based upon a 
total indemnity of 100,000,000,000 gold 
marks. This might meet the approval of 
the subsequent conferences of the allied 
Premiers and the members of the 
Reparations Commission which are to fix 
the definite terms and amount by the 
first of next May. When the Brussels 
conference was adjourned it was reported 
that a second session would be held be- 
ginning Jan. 10. Later this date was 
cancelled, at the request of the German 
Government. On Jan. 11 it was reported 
from Berlin that Peter Klockner and 
Herr Voegler, big industrialists cor- 
nected with the Hugo Stinnes group, had 
been added to the German delegation, 
which had been headed at the first ses- 
sion by Rudolf Havenstein, President of 
the Reichsbank, and Carl Bergmann of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

During the first day’s meeting the 
allied representatives, headed by Sir 
John Bradbury and Lord D’Abernon for 
Great Britain, MM. Seydoux and Cheys- 
son for France, and MM. Delacroix and 
Theunis for Belgium, had to listen to a 
gloomy description of Germany’s finan- 
cial and economic troubles by Herr 
Havenstein. During the ~— subsequent 
meetings, however, the German dele- 
gates seemed to cheer up a little. Ap- 
parently encouraged by the conciliatory 
attitude of the allied delegates, they said 
that they would like to obtain credits 
to the amount of 3,000,000,00C gold 
marks for the purchase of food during 
the coming year and about the same sum 
for raw materials. Furthermore, they 
wanted the liquidation of German prop. 
erty held abroad’ to cease and the re 
maining property, as well as the equiva- 
lent of that already sold, to be made 
available to Germany in some form. All 
this German property abroad was esti- 
mated at 22,000,000,000 gold marks, of 
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which a section valued at 4,000,000,000 
marks was in the United States. The 
Germans also asked approval of their 
request to the Reparations Commission 
that no more shipping be surrendered 
by them and that some of that already 
in allied hands be returned. The allied 
delegates interrogated the Germans on 
details of their internal administration 
and made suggestions regarding the best 
way of cutting down German govern- 
mental expenses and of increasing the 
production of goods for export. At the 
conclusion of the session it was rumored 
that the allied delegates would recom- 
mend material concessions in return for 
a sincere effort by Germany to live up 
to her obligations. 

Following a sharp protest by France 
at Germany’s failure to make the Clear- 
ing House payments due in December on 
balances coming to allied nationals the 
Reparations Commission met on Jan. 6 to 
consider the matter. Action was ren- 
dered unnecessary, however, through the 
receipt of a telegram from its repre- 
sentatives in Berlin sayinz that the pay- 
ment would be made by Jan. 15. The 
basis of the German complaints regard- 
ing these clearing payments was given 
in detail in a note sent to the Reparations 
Commission on Dec. 16, pvinting out that 
the system of monthly payments worked 
great hardship to Germany, especially 
when the rate of exchange was so heavily 
against her. 

On Jan. 7 the French Government, in 
answer to a German statement to the 
effect that it would be impossible for her 
to make up a deficiency of 500,000 tons 
of coal due at the end of the year under 
the Spa agreement, announced that it 
would insist upon the fulfillment of the 
terms of the agreement. 


The Reparations Commission announced 
on Dec. 30 that Germany had delivered 
29,453 tons of river shipping to the 
Allies. On Jan. 8 Walker D. Hines, 
the American arbitrator in the distribu- 
tion of German inland shipping under 
the Peace Treaty, announced that 
France was to receive 13% per cent. of 
Germany’s Rhine fleet, or 253,000 tons 
of barges and tugs. The value of this 
shipping, which France will credit to 
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Germany in the final settlement of 
reparations, will be determined by Mr. 
Hines after a hearing on Feb. 10, when 
the barges and tugs will be definitely 
selected. Furthermore, Mr. Hines re- 
quired Germany to cede to France a con- 
trolling interest in the Fendel Company, 
one of the leading Rhine navigation con- 
cerns. He also awarded to France a 
small series of port installations at Rot- 
terdam belonging to the Badische Com- 
pany, a German corporation. 


On Christmas Day Denmark paid 65,- 
000,000 gold marks ($15,470,000) to the 


Reparations Commission in fulfillment of 


the conditions of the annexation of Sles- 
vig. This sum was credited to Germay 
as part of the final indemnity. 

The eleven Junker airplanes consigned 
to the United States, but held up in Ham- 
burg by the Allied Commission for the 
Control of German Air Navigation on 
the ground that Germany had not sur- 
rendered all her military air material, 
were ordered released, according to a Ger- 
man official announcement on Dec. 17. 
The Control Commission decided that the 
airplanes were purely commercial craft, 
not covered by the Peace Treaty. A 
Paris report of Jan. 8, giving alleged de- 
tails of Marshal Foch’s report on dis- 
armament, asserted that, while the Ger- 
mans had surrendered 13,000 airplanes 
and hydroplanes, or 92 per cent. of their 
total, and 16,822 airplane motors, or 90 
per cent. of the total, the Control Com- 
mission had discovered the existence of 
hidden stocks, including 7,930 airplane 
motors, 281 airplanes and many parts. 
Other violations of the peace terms were 
noted. 

While the financial status of the Ger- 
man Government continued to go from 
bad to worse, many industrial and bank- 
ing concerns showed signs of great pros- 
perity by declaring big dividends and in- 
creasing their capitalization. At the 
beginning of the new year Dr. Wirth, 
Minister of Finance, predicted that by 
April 1 the total German debt would 
amount to at least 328,000,000,000 paper 
marks, due to the constantly increasing 
operating deficit of the Government. 
This deficit will be raised some 4,000,- 
000,000 marks a year through the com- 
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promise agreement reached early in 
January between the Government and 
the representatives of the railroad men 
who had threatened to defy the State 
and go on strike if their demands for a 
wage raise of about 6,000,000,000 a year 
were not granted. The new wage scale, 
which is almost sure to be approved by 
the Government and the unions, will 
bring the railroad deficit up.to about 20,- 
000,000,000 marks annually, unless other 
expenses are cut and revenues increased. 
Even under the new rates the average 
railroad employe will receive less than 
the 18,000 marks a year estimated to be 
the minimum necessary to support a 
family of four. 

On Dec. 31 the Reichsbank held 1,091,- 
636 marks in gold, against a note circu- 
lation of 68,745,000,000. At the end of 
1919 the figures were 1,089,499 and 35,- 
698,359,000, respectively. In its final ses- 
sion on Dec. 18, before adjourning to 
Jan. 19, the Reichstag passed, against 
the opposition of the German National- 
ists, an amendment to the national sacri- 
fice tax law. This provided for speeding 
up the first payments of this tax, which 
is. spread over thirty years. 


The process of combining German in- 
dustries into trusts continued apace. One 
of the most important fusions was that 
of the Phoenix Coal and Iron Company 
with the Zollverein Ccal Mining Com- 
pany, the former increasing its capital 
by 30,000,000 marks to 136,000,000 in 


order to buy up the latter. The com- 
bined coal resources of the trust are put 
at 1,600,000,000 tons. A comparison of 
the prices on the Berlin Stock Exchange 
of the shares of thirty-one leading con- 
cerns on Dec. 31 showed gains of from 
50 to 615 per cent. over those of Dec. 31, 
1918. The average in the banking group 
was 63 per cent., in the dye company 
group 100, in the electric company group 
200 and in the coal and iron group 250. 
Of course this rise was somewhat offset 
by the fall in the value of the paper 
mark during the last two years. The net 
profits of the Krupp Company for the 
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fiscal year were reported as 79,500,000 
marks, all made on the manufacture of 
implements of peace, instead of war, 
none of the latter having been produced 
during the year, according to the com- 
pany’s report. Germany’s foreign trade 
continued to pick up slowly, and some 
of the banks specializing in that branch 
declared high dividends. Domestic trade 
remained dull, with hardly any animation 
shown during the holiday period. On 
Jan. 8 a Berlin dispatch told of a 50 per 
cent. cut in prices in many of the de- 
partment stores, which was responded to 
by a revival of interest by the buying 
public. The number of unemployed 
drawing Government allowances _in- 
creased about 15,000 in the first half of 
December, bringing the total to 365,000. 

The food situation showed no improve- 
ment, and an order issued by the Prus- 
sian Government on Dec. 15 to the Food 
Office authorities to use force in com- 
pelling the agrarians to turn in a suf- 
ficient amount of their grain to insure 
the cities’ food ration until Spring ap- 
peared to meet with little success. On 
Jan. 7 the American Quakers were re- 
ported as feeding 600,000 children in all 
parts of Germany and beginning to serve 
one hot meal a day to 30.000 students in 
thirty universities. 

Two Germans of world-wide note died 
during the period. Dr. Theobald von 
Bethmann Hollweg, former Chancellor 
and author of the famous “scrap of 
paper” declaration in the Reichstag, 
passed away on Jan. 1 as the result of 
an acute attack of pneumonia. He was 
64 years old. When ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
heard of Bethmann’s death he remarked 
that the deceased was “2 noble person- 
age,” and sent a magnificent wreath to 
be placed on the coffin. On Dec. 26, Karl 
Rudolf Legien, head or the German 
Trade. Union Federation and Majority 
Socialist member of the Reichstag, died 
at the age of 60 years. Legien was one 
of the leading union backers of the Ger- 
man Government during the war. Presi- 
dent Ebert headed the mourners at his 
funeral. 





NEW FRENCH CABINET’S PROBLEMS 


Downfall of the Leygues Ministry Caused by Weak 
Reparation Policy—New Cabinet Headed by Briand 


RANCE began the new year under 

the good auspices afforded by favor- 

able harvests, a temporarily abun- 
dant coal supply and a certain amount 
of progress in the economic and indus- 
trial restoration of the devastated areas. 
The young men of France, and also their 
families, were rejoicing over the pros- 
pect that within a year the period of 
military service would be reduced from 
three years to eighteen months. 

The German bogy, however, still con- 
tinued to project its dark shadow over 
the French soul, and the twin questions 
of disarmament and reparation kept 
both the people and the Government 
anxious. In respect to reparations, par- 
ticularly, the national sentiment grew 
impatient, and this was reflected, soon 
after the beginning of the new year, in 
the attacks made on the weak Leygues 
Ministry, culminating finally in its over- 
throw. “Germany must pay!” and 
“Germany must disarm!” became the 
slogans of the hour. This was the policy 
of Millerand, who had chosen Leygues 
because he believed that the latter would 
work for its execution successfully. In 
this he was mistaken, but in forming a 
new Ministry the President was still 
guided by the principle on which he had 
insisted when elected to the Presidency— 
the Premier must be subordinate to the 
President. The policy toward Germany 
was Millerand’s policy, and he intended 
that it should be followed. 

When the Leygues Ministry fell on 
Jan. 12 Millerand’s first abortive selec- 
tion of Raoul Peret, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to fill the post 
of Premier, was characteristic. Peret 
was an expert on the question of 
German reparations, on which the 
whole financial and economic situa- 
tion of France depended. Despite the 
optimism of the retiring Minister of 
Finance, Francois Marsal, French fi- 
nances were in a desperate condition, 
largely because of Germany’s failure to 


pay for the damage she had wrought. 
And when Peret failed in his attempts 
to form an acceptable Cabinet, the 
French President chose Aristide Briand 
(Jan. 16), several times French Premier, 
and noted for his insistence on repara- 
tions, to assume the task. 

Both Leygues and Marsal, summing 
up the results of the previous year, had 
declared themselves satisfied. But the 
French Nationalists were not satisfied, 
either with the results attained or with 
the spirit of conciliation shown Ger- 
many in the matter of payment. The 
cost of living had grown, with industrial 
depression, to alarming proportions. 
Unemployment was rife and the work of 
rehabilitation in the devastated area was 
being crippled. The financial situation, 
despite all optimism, was desperate. 
Germany must be made to pay. Alarmed 
by the results of the Senatorial elections, 
which showed a swing to the Left, the 
Nationalist leaders in the Senate con- 
centrated their attacks on the Govern- 
ment. 

The coming dissolution of the Leygues 
Ministry, indeed, had been heralded by 
the split in this Cabinet brought about 
by the resignation of André Lefévre, the 
Minister of War, who resigned rather 
than consent to the new army bill, which 
favored reduction of the period of mili- 
tary service. M. Lefévre, who was suc- 
ceeded by Flaminius Raiberti, harangued 
the Senate passionately on the question 
of German armaments, which he declared 
to be secretly in process of formation. 
The attitude of his successor, however, 
who replied to Lefévre, was wholly re- 
assuring. M. Raiberti promised that 
energetic measures would be taken to 
enforce the treaty. Occupation of Ger- 
man territory had been provided for, he 
said, in the event that Germany failed 
to meet her obligations, and his first 
act as Minister of War had been to write 
to Marshal Foch on the subject. The 
new Minister’s plans, however, were ren- 
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dered vain by the overthrow of the whole 
Leygues Ministry. Attacks had been 
multiplying in the Chamber during the 
last days of December, not only on the 
Premier’s German policy, but also on his 
domestic policy as regarded Bolshevist 
propaganda and Monarchist plots. 

Before he was compelled to give up 
office, M. Leygues had declared for a 
policy of close co-operation with Great 
Britain. In the latter half of December 
he went to London, where he held a 
three days’ conference with Lloyd George 
and Count Sforza of Italy on various 
matters of foreign allied policy, espe- 
cially as regarded the new situation 
caused by the overthrow of Venizelos in 
Greece and the Near East. At the first 
session a note of warning to Greece, in 
the event that she decided by a plebiscite 
for Constahtine’s return, was drafted. 
That warning proved nothing but “a 
scrap of paper,” so far as its effect upon 
the final result was concerned. 


A more tangible result was the con- 
clusion of an agreement signed by M. 
Leygues and Lord Hardinge on Dec. 24, 


delimiting the boundaries of the French 
zone in Syria with the British zone in 
Palestine, including the water privileges 
of the Syrian-Palestine border, and the 
rights of the railway connecting the 
British spheres with the Mediterranean 
over Franco-Syrian territory. Leygues’s 
Syrian policy remained firm. “I will 
never evacuate Syria,” he declared on 
Dec. 20 to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the French Senate. Cilicia, 
however, would be evacuated under 
Turkish guarantees that the Armenians 
established there would not be perse- 
cuted. 

The Leygues Cabinet feH on Jan. 12, 
after the Premier received an adverse 
vote of 463 to 125. The action of the 
Chamber came on the second day of the 
new session, following the Christmas 
holidays. No fewer than six interpella- 
tions were scheduled on the financial, 
agricultural, German and British poli- 
cies of the Government. Great dissatis- 
faction of constituents, as observed ly the 
Deputies on their visits home, was com- 
bined with the attacks of prominent men, 
notably that of ex-President Poincaré in 


the Matin of Jan. 3, declaring that noth- 
ing had been done in the previous year to 
secure from Germany the vast sums 
which France needed to rebuild the 
shattered nation. A demand for positive 
action made by M. Peret, who was sub- 
sequently asked to form a new Cabinet, 
was enthusiastically applauded. M. Ley- 
gues rose to ask that the interpellations 
be deferred till after Jan. 19, on the 
ground that he wished to go to the 
Conference on Reparations with the con- 
fidence of the Government. Several 
Deputies at once demanded an imme- 
diate discussion, and M. Bonnevay, a 
former supporter of the Government, 
pointed out that the Government’s policy 
must be settled before the conference 
met, in order to ensure a proper treat- 
ment of the grave problems to be dis- 
cussed at Brussels. The vote of lack of 
confidence followed. M. Leygues’s resig- 
nation was handed in that night, and the 
formation of the new Briand Cabinet 
followed in due course. 


A striking illustration of French hos- 
tility to Bolshevist propaganda was 
given on Jan. 13, when the Eleventh 
Court of Correction ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the General Confederation of 
Labor, following a trial of the leading 
radical members of the organization for 
subversive action begun on Dec. 16 of 
the previous year, and culminating in 
the May Day strikes. The dissolution 
was ordered because of the general rail- 
road strike in May, 1920, called with 
the intention of forcing the Government 
to nationalize the railroads and to soviet- 
ize the management. It was shown that 
this had been merely preliminary to a 
whole program to sovietize the Govern- 
ment. The labor leaders declared that 
they would file an appeal. Léon Jou- 
haux, President of the Confederation, 
and other officers, were sentenced to a 
nominal fine. 

Figures given out by Louis Mourier, 
the new Director of Public Assistance, 
on Dec. 30, showed that the war had 
reduced France’s population by 4,000,000. 
The Government was taking active step; 
to encourage increased population. The 
Congress of Family Associations held at 
Lille toward the beginning of: Lecember 
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was occupied wholly with this problem. 
Official figures given out showed that 
marriage was gaining, and that births 
had increased considerably during 1920 
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in the various departments. This last 
increase was said to be due—at least in 
part—to the Government’s official en- 
couragement of large families. 


THE HORTHY REGIME IN HUNGARY 


Arbitrary Acts of the “‘ White” 


Government at 


Budapest—Death Sentences for Bela Kun’s Leaders 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 


FTER a trial that lusted more than 

six months the special court of law 
sitting in the case of the ten people’s 
commissaries of the Bela Kun Govern- 
ment announced its judgment on Dec. 28. 
All the defendants were found guilty of 
lése-majesté, of sedition, of murder and 
of counterfeiting currency. Charies 
Vantus, Desider Bokanyi, Dr. Peter 
Agoston and Joseph Haubrich received 
death sentences; Frank Bajaki, Anton 
Dovesak, George Nyisztor, Dr. Henry 
Kalmar, Joseph Kelen and Dr. Alex- 
ander Szabados were sentenced to 1m- 
prisonment for life. Each defendant was 
also fined 1,000 kronen, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Szabados, upon whom a fine 
of 4,000 kronen was imposed. 

Although not unexpected, the severity 
of these sentences aroused an echo all 
over Europe, and protests signed _ by 
many prominent British, French, Italian, 
German, Austrian and Seandinavian poli- 
ticians, writers and artists, came pour- 
ing in. Newspapers such as the Man- 
chester Guardian, London Daily News, 
Berliner Tageblatt, Poiitiken, Dagens 
Nyheter, the Socialdemokraten of Copen- 
hagen and of Stockholm pointed out 
editorially that the charge of murder 
brought against Agosion, Haubrich, 
Vantus and Bokanyi was absolutely un- 
founded; that it was preposterous to 
make these men responsible for the death 
of counter-revolutionaries killed by Red 
troops in open combat; that the four 
commissaries, who were not Communists 
but Social Democrats, represented the 
moderating influence within Bela Kun’s 
Government, and that Agoston, for in- 
stance, had actually done his utmost to 
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mitigate the Red régime and to save the 
lives of certain counter-revolutionaries. 
Equally preposterous, some of these 
newspapers pointed out, was the charge 
of forgery—no individual responsibility 
could be fixed on the accused men for 
the issuance of paper money, and even if 
their collaboration could be established 
they would have done merely what all 
the Central European Governments have 
been doing for several years. An appeal 
signed by men like Arthur Henderson, 
G. B. Shaw, Sidney Webb, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Anatole France, Romain Rolland, 
George Brandes, Hjalmar Branting, ex- 
Premier Tusar of Czechoslovakia and cx- 
President Seitz of Austria was addressed 
to the Hungarian Government, protest- 
ing against the methods of the trial and 
advising amnesty. Ex-Premier Branting 
of Sweden, in his newspaper, the Social- 
demokraten of Stockholm, demanded that 
the Scandinavian Governments should 
break off all relations with the Horthy 
régime. 

Much more effective than these mani- 
festations was the ultimatum addressed 
by the Russian Foreign Minister, Tchit- 
cherin, to the Budapest Foreign Ooffice, 
announcing that the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment would treat a avmber of Hun- 
garian officers of aristocratic birth 
exactly in the same manner as the peo- 
ple’s commissaries were treated at Buda- 
pest. The list of these officers included- 
Count Karolyi, Count Szechenyi, Baron 
Pronay and a relative cf the dreaded 
terrorist chieftain, Lieutenant Hejjas. 
Negotiations between Budapest and 
Moscow were opened, and as a result a 
Budapest cable, dated Jam. 15, announced 


that the death sentences of the four 
commissaries had been commuted by 
Regent Horthy. 


The Governmental crisis that had been 
dragging on for more than six weeks 
was settled in the middle of December 
by the reappointment of Count Paul 
Teleki as Prime Minister. Some surprise 
was caused by the inclusion in the gcv- 
ernment of Roland Hegediis, a Director 
of the Bank of Commerce and a noted 
Legitimist politician, as Minister of 
Finance. Mr. Hegediis announced a pro- 
gram of financial reconstruction, which, 
however, was received skeptically by the 
Vienna press. 

The developments in the Republic of 
Baranya, founded under Jugoslav pro- 
tection by the Hungarian population of 
the City of Pecs, continue to cause un- 
easiness at Budapest. To avoid being 
turned over to the Horthy régime the 
people of Pecs established their own 
Government and asked the Belgrade ad- 
ministration to protect the new State by 
not withdrawing its army of occupation. 
A former Nationalist lec.ier of the Hun- 
garian Parliament, Martin Lovaszy, who 
during the Karolyi régime and under 
Communism had been counted among the 
active counter-revolutionists, and who 
had occupied a Cabinet post in the 
“ White ” Government of Stephen Fried- 
rich, addressed a public meeting at Pecs 
bitterly attacking the Horthy Govern- 
ment and declaring that the future well- 
being of Hungary demanded instant 
action by all patriots for the overturn 
of the White terror. Ccosning as it did 
from a prominent conservative politician, 
this denunciation of Horthy’s methods 
was regarded as a battle cry of the re- 
sponsible element of o'd school Hun- 
garian statesmen and the beginning of a 
process of crystallization that will unite 
the best factors in Hungarian public hfe 
with the Karolyist Repuolican exiles in 
an active campaign ageinst the White 
régime. 

Great attached in 


importance was 


Vienna and the capitals of the succes- 
sion States to the visit iin Belgrade and 
Bucharest of Professor Oscar Jaszi, in- 
tellectual leader of the exiled Magyar 
Democrats and Republicans and a Min- 
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ister in Count Karolyi’s Government. 
Jaszi went to the two capitals in order to 
bring about an understanding between 
Jugoslav and Rumanian political circles 
and the Magyar democracy. He told of 
his trip in a series of articles published 
in Becsi Magyar Ujsaz, organ of the 
bourgeois exiles at Vienna. He reiterated 
his old conviction that the future of 
Magyar democracy was absolutely de- 
pendent on the friendship of the sur- 
rounding peoples, and declared that 
recognition of the necessity of co-opeza- 
tion had penetrated the political circles 
of the Little Entente capitals. His re- 
ception there by leading politicians was 
most cordial, and it was believed that 
negotiations between him and the Little 
Entente statesmen woull have an im- 
portant bearing on the immediate devel- 
opments in Danubian politics. 


———— SSS 





THEOBALD VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG 
Former Chancellor of the German Empire 


The famous German statesman who coined 
the ‘‘scrap of paper’’ phrase, and who, as 
Imperial Chancellor, stood in the limelight 
during the first three years of the war, died 
of pneumonia on his estate near Berlin on 
Jan. 1, 1921, at the age of 64. 


SS 





DESPERATE SITUATION OF AUSTRIA 
New Republic, Bankrupt, Asks for Rule by an Inter- 


allied Commission—First Federal President Inaugurated 


[PEeRIoD EXNDED JAN. 15, 


HE National Council and the Federal 

Council, assembled in joint session 

on Dec. 9, elected Dr. Michael Hain- 
isch, the first Constitutional President of 
the Federal Republic of Austria. The 
decision was reached after protracted 
inter-party negotiations, and a majority 
was obtained only after five ballots had 
been taken. Dr. Hainisch, who received 
129 votes of the Christian Socialists and 
Pan-Germans, was fought by the Social 
Democrats, whose candidate, Dr. Seitz, 
the former Provisional President, got 
85 votes. Three blank ballots were re- 
turned. 

Dr. Hainisch is known and respected 
throughout the German-speaking coun- 
tries as a publicist and sociologist. He 
belongs to no party, though he was ac- 
tive at one time in the Austrian Social 
Democratic movement. In 1892 he 
founded a society on the model of the 
English Fabian organization, for re- 
search into social and economic subjects. 
He comes of a well-to-do upper middle 
class family; his mother, Mrs. Marianne 
Hainisch, had been one of the pioneers 
of woman suffrage in Austria. 

On his appearance before the joint 
session, the new Federal President was 
loudly acclaimed. He then took his 
oath of office, as follows: 

I solemnly vow to observe the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the republic, and to 
fulfill my duty according to my best 
ability and conscience. 

The tremendous difficulties facing the 
Austrian State in the economic field— 
the low rate of exchange that has ren- 
dered importation and the resumption of 
industry impossible, and the actual star- 
vation level to which a large proportion 
of the population has been reduced—re- 
sulted, on Jan. 11, in a remarkable step. 
According to a report which reached The 
London Times from Berlin, the Austrian 
Government had addressed a note to the 
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Entente powers saying that it was at the 
end of its resources and could not con- 
tinue any longer. The note ended by 
saying that the Austrian Government 
was ready to retire on Jan. 15, and to 
place the administration of the country 
in the hands of the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

The conviction of Colonel Gustav 
Wolff, editor of the military weekly 
Staatswehr, came as an aftermath of the 
revelations by the Social Democratic 
press regarding a widespread monarchist 
plot directed and financed from Buda- 
pest. The Staatswehr, a royalist and 
anti-Semitic organ, read mostly by ex- 
officers and parading the Hapsburg 
colors, gold and black, on its front page, 
is one of the publications whose connec- 
tions with Horthy’s Foreign Office were 
exposed by the Arbeiter-Zeitung. Sev- 
eral months prior to these disclosures, 
and following the murder of two Social 
Democratic. editors by the White Terror- 
ists at Budapest, Colonel Wolff pub- 
listed an article in his paper openly 
calling upon loyal officers and soldiers 
to assassinate Deputy Karl Leuthner, 
one of the editors of the Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung, who had made himself. obnoxious 
during the war by his anti-militarist at- 
titude. A charge of incitement to mur- 
der was brought against Colonel Wolff, 
who was found guilty and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. 


Vienna and Berlin newspapers re- 
ported that Hungary was preparing to 
resist the surrender of West Hungary to 
Austria, as provided in the treaties of 


Trianon and St. Germain. According 
to the Berliner Tageblatt, the Austrian 
Government had documents in its posses- 
sion proving that Hungary had mobilized 
a large army on the Austrian frontier 
and was preparing to invade Austrian 
territory. 





THE RAND MONUMENT OVER THE ‘“ TRENCH OF THE BAYONETS ” 
BY AN AMERICAN AT A COST OF 


AT VERDUN, ERECTED 
500,000 FRANCS 


“THE TRENCH OF THE BAYONETS” 


_ monument erected to preserve the 
famous “ Tranchée des Baionettes ” 
(Trench of the Bayonets) was consecrat- 
at Verdun, North France, on Dec. 8, 1920. 
In this trench of the former battlefield 
were entombed a battalion of French sol- 
diers in June, 1916. Bayonets projecting 
from the soil gave rise to the report, ac- 
cepted by the French Government as au- 
thentic, that half a hundred soldiers, 
while fighting heroically, were suddenly 
buried alive by a shell explosion, still 
holding their bayoneted guns, which were 
afterward found protruding from the soil 
at this blood-stained spot. It was on the 
basis of this version that a gift of 500,- 
000 francs was made by George F. Rand 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for the erection of a 
monument over the trench to commem- 
orate a dramatic and sublime episode of 
the great struggle. The donor was killed 
in an airplane accident in England last 
December, but his desires were carried 
out by his son. 

The dedication ceremonies were sim- 
ple, but impressive. President Miller- 
and, surrounded by high officials, includ- 
ing Marshals Foch and Joffre, took part 
in the exercises. Hugh C. Wallace, 
American Ambassador to France, made 
the presentation address. He was fol- 
lowed by the French President, who told 
the story of the Bayonet Trench as it 
had been officially accepted. He eulo- 
‘gized in moving words the heroism of 
the French poilu, who “ made it possible 
to hold out and to endure to the hour 


when the word that will stand as the 
final verdict in history was heard from 
across the Atlantic.” He paid tribute to 


the United States, and said: 
Standing before the grave of French 


soldiers buried alive under arms in the 

sublime sacrifice, before the monument 

erected over this tomb by the piety of 
their American brothers in arms, let us 
call to mind the sacred oath of the men of 

Lafayette’s and Washington’s day. The 

alliance of France and the United States 

will never fail the cause of liberty and 
civilization. 

On the eve of the dedication of the 
monument, an entirely new version of the 
episode was given by one of the surviv- 
ing members of the company which was 
entombed. This new witness was Lieu- 
tenant Polimann, now, as before the war, 
a priest in charge of an educational in- 
stitution in Bar-le-Duc. Lieut. Polimann 
was assigned to the command of the 
Third Company on June 11, 1916. All 
the officers of this company had been 
killed. His orders were to fight to the 
death, and to yield no ground. For 
twenty-four hours his men held out, sur- 
viving three fierce attacks from the di- 
rection of Duaumont. Lieutenant Poli- 
mann, seeing that the Germans were 
preparing a new attack, signaled for an 
artillery barrage. Despite this aid the 
men, exhausted, decimated, and without 
supplies, could do no more, and the sur- 
vivors, including the Lieutenant, were 
taken prisoners. Fifty-seven of their 
dead comrades lay in the trench, which, 
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undermined by shell fire, collapsed and 
buried them. The narrator’s theory is 
that the Germans, wishing to mark the 
spot, planted each man’s rifle upright in 
the trench, so that only the bayonet pro- 
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jected above the soil. ‘This new version 
merely changes one detail of the original 
account, and in no wey impairs the 
sublimity of the action which the monu- 
ment commemorates. 


COMMUNIST PLOTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bolshevist Terrorism Soon Suppressed Among Bohemian 


Workmen—-Threat of Invasion From Hungary Frustrated 


SERIES of grave riots, involving 

street fights between the military 

and workers, grew out of the feud 
between the Right and Left Wings of the 
Czech Socialist movement. The feud 
started when the left or Communist 
Wing took forcible possession of the of- 
fice building of the Social Democratic 
Party and the plant of Pravo Lidu, the 
party organ. The Right Wing sought 
the assistance of the courts to recover 
the property and obtained a decree of 
eviction against the Communists. They 
refused to leave the building, and when 
the police appeared on the scene to carry 
out the decree they were received by a 
volley of stones and other missiles from 
behind barricades erected by the Com- 
munists. After a fight resulting in sev- 
eral casualties on both sides the Com- 
munists were dislodged. 

Next day the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party called a general strike. 
The order was obeyed only sporadically, 
in some suburbs of Prague, in Reichen- 
berg, Brunn (Brno), Géding, Znaim and 
in the foundry and mine district of Klad- 
no, the centre of the Czech Bolshevist 
movement. The managers of the Right 
Wing and the leaders of the trade unions 
issued. a manifesto calling upon the 
workers to refrain from joining the 
strike. In several important districts, 
such as Pilsen and Mahrisch-Ostrau, this 
appeal was successful; in others it mere- 
ly egged on the Communists, who be- 
gan to attack the Right Wingers and 
those workers generally who refused to 
strike. 

In several places bloody fighting took 
place between the two factions. The 


Communists even resisted the legionaries 
sent by the Government to quell the 
riots, and some of the radical leaders 
began to talk of a revolutionary attack 
on Prague itself and the establishment 
of a Soviet Government. In a number 
of towns martial law had to be declared. 
However, within a few days the zeal of 
the strikers began to lag, and work was 
resumed all along the line; thus the 
“yevolution ” collapsed. The event was 
interpreted as a test of the strength of 
Czech Bolshevism, and the inference was 


DR. BEDRICH STEPANEK 
New Minister from Czechoslovakia to the 
United States 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 
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drawn that the Czech working class re- 
pudiated the violent methods of the Com- 
munists and aligned itself behind the 
constitutional policy of the Right Wing. 

The Narodny Listy reported on Dec. 
28 a daring plot engineered by Lieuten- 
ant Hejjas, the notorious terrorist chief 
of the Hungarian Army, against the 
safety of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
number of Magyar soldiers and irredent- 
ist agents had been massed near the 
Czech frontier along the Danube, abun- 
dantly equipped with machine guns and 
ammunition, and even with an airplane 
squadron. A raid on Pressburg, most 
important of the Slovakian cities, was set 
for the night of Dec. 27, and the plan 
was to make the seizure of the city a 
starting point of a general pro-Magyar 
rising in the Slovak counties. The 
Czechoslovak authorities, however, were 
on the alert. A barrier of barbed wire 
was set up along the frontier for a 
stretch of many miles, and was strongly 
guarded by the military. The raid did 
not take place. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment, in defending itself against the 
charge of complicity made by the Prague 
press, reiterated the stereotyped phrase 
that the assault was planned by “ irre- 
sponsible elements.” 

Premier Stambulisky of Bulgaria was 


a visitor in Prague about the end of the 
year, and conferred with a number of 
leading statesmen, including President 
Masaryk. His visit was thought to have 
a bearing on the rapprochement between 
Bulgaria and the “State of the Little 
Entente,” a course favored especially by 
the Rumanian Government. 


In an interview published in the So- 
cial Democratic newspaper  Lidove 
Noviny, President Masaryk delivered an 
attack on Bolshevist theory, and declared 
that Bolshevism adulterates the spirit and 
methods of true socialism. He said that 
the Bolsheviki had no right to cite Marx 
and Engels in support of their revolu- 
tionary policies, for those authors repu- 
diated revolution by brute force and be- 
lieved only in a _ peaceful revolution 
brought about by an evolutionary read- 
justment of economic forces. President 
Masaryk was quoted as follows: 


Marx and Engels expected the change 
of the social order to take place through 
this economic evolution, and also through 
the improvement of the workers’ cultural 
standing. Lenin emphasizes armed revo- 
lution as a creative factor which is to 
bring about communism in Russia, a 
country of low educational -standards and 
a pre-capitalistic economic structure. 
The Russian Communists disregard histor- 
ical evolution. Their thinking is anti- 
scientific and absolutistic. 
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and the Zionists in Palestine—French Difficulties in Syria 


By STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
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OR centuries the term Syria has 
H' been applied to the _ territory 

bounded by the Mediterranean 

Sea on the west, the Syrian 
desert on the east, the Taurus Moun- 
tains on the north, and the head of the 
Sinai Peninsula on the south. In it are 
included such subdivisions as Pales- 
tine, Lebanon anad the Hauran—terms 
of general, rather than definite, descrip- 
tion. From time immemorial it has been 
the route over which traveled the armies 
of the conquerors from the Mesopota- 
mian valley or from Europe moving 
upon Egypt, or the armies of Egypt 
moving in the opposite direction. Its 
possession by Egypt has always been 
a danger to the existence of the coun- 
tries of the Mesopotamian valley, and 
vice versa; hence it has nearly always 
been a prize of battle and has seldom 
enjoyed independence. 

The repeated invasions have resulted 
in giving it-a population of a most 
mixed character, though all speak 
Arabic and nearly all consider them- 
selves Arabs. Its religious complexion 
is almost as mixed as its population; the 
great religious branches, Jews, Chris- 
tians and Moslems, are subdivided into 
many sects, though the majority of the 
population are Moslems. Since the fif- 
teenth century Syria has been under the 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Porte, but 
practically up to the accession of Abdul 
Hamid the Turkish dominion sat lightly 
upon the Arab tribes, disunited as they 
were, jealous of each other and without 
bond of nationality. 


ABDUL’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The reign of Abdul Hamid marked a 
great change in the position and con- 
dition of Syria. His foreign policy 
placed an emphasis upon his Asiatic 
provinces by which he hoped to redress 
the balance of Europe. In this policy 
Syria had a central place as being essen- 
tial to hold together Mesopotamia, 
Arabia and Egypt, for Abdul Hamid 
hoped, until his dethronement, that 
Egypt would some day again come under 
his control. The Treaty of Berlin, by giv- 
ing most of the Caucasus to Russia, re- 
sulted in the emigration of thousands of 
Circassians into Turkey. These Abdul 
Hamid placed in agricultural colonies 
throughout Syria, especially along the 
desert, and they became _ bulwarks 
against Arab nomadism. Aware that the 
best method to link Syria with Constan- 
tinople was by means of railroads, by 
the time of his dethronement he had con- 
structed a splendid railway from Aleppo 
to Beersheba which was linked by 
branch roads to five ports on the Syrian 
coast. The building of the Hedjaz rail- 
way resulted in making Damascus once 
more the chief gathering place for Mos- 
lem pilgrims from all over the Near 
East, and the building of the Bagdad 
railway revived the importance of 
Aleppo in the commerce between East 
and West. Added to these improve- 
ments were harbor structures in some 
of the ports, tramways, electric light- 


.*An address delivered before the American 
Historical Association, Washington, D. C 
on Dec. 30, 1920. 
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ing and other modern equipment in the 
chief cities, and an administration, how- 
ever repressive, that resulted in greater 
security of life and property than Syria 
had known for generations. 


KING HUSSEIN OF THE HEDJAZ 
Formerly known as the Sherif of Mecca and 
custodian of the holy cities 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN SYRIA 


In no province of his empire did Abdul 
Hamid resent foreign influence more 
than in Syria, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause in no part was it more pro- 
nounced. Despite every obstacle he could 
place in the way of Christian missions 
and educational institutions, they grew 
in number and power. He disliked the 
liberal influence of the American 
schools, but he suspected far more the 
political influence of the French schools, 
and saw with anger the influx into 


Syria of great numbers of French 
monks and nuns after the passage of 
the Associations bill of 1901. More to be 
feared than any, however, were the 
Jews. The first Jewish colony in Pales- 
tine was settled by the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle in 1870, and British Jews 
established another in 1878. But in the 
early ’80s Russian Jews came in 
thousands as a result of pogroms in 
Russia. Abdul Hamid foresaw another 
autonomous Lebanon established at the 
very gates of Arabia and Egypt under 
the protection of a foreign power, which 
at first he feared would be France, and 
later Great Britain. 

In 1888, therefore, the Ottoman Porte 
informed the powers that it would not 
permit the founding of another Jewish 
colony in Palestine. Moreover, no for- 
eign Jewish pilgrim would be admitted 
to Palestine unless he deposited his pass- 
port with the customs house officials, 
together with a large sum of money, as 
guarantee that he would leave the coun- 
try at the end of three months. The 
chief effect of this prohibition was to 
enable Turkish officials to line their 
pockets with Jewish gold. Jewish pil- 
grims and Jewish colonies continued to 
increase, especially after the definite 
organization of Zionism at the first 
Zionist Congress in 1897. Nevertheless, 
Abdul Hamid maintained his position. 
In 1904 he withdrew Palestine from the 
vilayet of Syria and erected it into a 
distinct mutesarif dependent directly 
upon Constantinople. Until the day of 
his dethronement neither the pressure of 
the powers nor the solicitations of 
Jewish financiers nor of Zionists could 
secure from him any abatement of his 
complete control of administration or of 
his sovereignty in Palestine. 


RISE OF NATIONALISM 


It would be an exaggeration to say 
that when the Young Turk revolution 
occurred in 1908 Syria was a contented 
province of the Ottoman Empire. Due 
to Abdul Hamid’s personal interest in its 
fortunes, however, it had secured an un- 
usual share of government help, and it 
certainly had no thought of revolt. But 
the principles of liberty, equality and 
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fraternity under a national and repre- 
sentative government appealed to the 
Arabs of Syria as much as to other 
people in the Ottoman Empire. Arab 
intellectuals had always regarded their 
Turkish masters with disdain, and con- 
sidered the Turkish language a bar- 
barous dialect. Proud of their ancient 
culture and civilization, they were en- 
thusiastic over a revival of Arab in- 
fluence in the Moslem world. The Re- 
form Club founded at Beirut in 1909 
was copied elsewhere in Syria, and a 
movement was started in favor of con- 
trol of local affairs by the inhabitants 
and the use of Arabic as an official lan- 
guage. It did not take long, however, 
for the Arabs to scarn the program of 
the Young Turks, viz., one race, one lan- 
guage, one administration. Drastic sup- 
pression of the Home Rule movement 
had the same result in Syria that it had 
in Albania, though the result was longer 
in developing. The literary societies 
were transformed into .secret political 
societies; the decentralization movement 
became a definitely separatist movement. 
Syrian patriots, in fear of arrest, fled to 
Cairo and formed a committee there 
for the control and supervision of the 
movement. 


TURKISH TERRORISM UNITES THE 
SYRIANS 


In June, 1913, a Syrian-Arab Congress 
met in Paris and was officially received 
by the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. It drafted a program calling for 
the use of Arabic as an official language, 
the establishment of a General Assembly 
to collaborate with the Governor General 
in the control of Syrian administration, 
the suppression of vexatious taxation, 
the modification of the military laws, 
which had been the direct cause of a 
large emigration, and the reorganization 
of the judicial administration. 

The Turkish débacle in the Balkan 
War had aroused the Young Turks to the 
necessity of making concessions—at least 
in form—to the Arab movement. The 
Committee of Union and Progress, there- 
fore, promised acceptance of these de- 
mands. These promises, however, re- 
mained unfulfilled. The year 1914, con- 


sequently, was a year of revolutionary 
intrigue in most of the cities of Syria. 
When Turkey entered the war on the 
side of Germany, Turkish officials seized 
the archives of the French Consul at Bei- 
rut, and found evidence of the guilt of 
the Syrian leaders. A veritable reign of 
terror was introduced. Permanent courts- 
martial established at Damascus \and 
Aleppo sent to the ‘vallows or into exile 
all the leaders of the Syrian movement. 
“The Mountain,” as the Lebanon is 
called, was occupied by Turkish troops 
the following year, and in 1916 the Or- 
ganic Statute of 1860, guaranteeing its 
autonomy, was denounced. Army mobil- 
ization was made without provision for 
the support of the army, and this re- 
sulted in the wholesale seizure of cattle, 
grain and clothing by the Turkish offi- 
cials in return for worthless promises to 
pay. The allied blockade and bad har- 
vests in the two following years reduced 
a large part of the population to a state 
of great misery. It is estimated that 
almost a quarter of a million people per- 
ished in Syria from famine and disease 
during the war, and the number would 
have been much larger but for the splen- 
did work of the American relief organi- 
zations. Almost to the day of the armis- 
tice the reign of terror was maintained 
by Djemal Pasha, uniting the Syrians as 
they had never been united before in 
hatred of the Turkish rule and in prayer 
for the success of the allied cause. 


THE HEDJAZ REVOLT 


At the outbreak of the war one of the 
chief problems of the British was to safe- 
guard Egypt and the Suez Canal; one of 
the chief aims of the Turks was to con- 
quer Egypt and destroy the canal. The 
British relied on the trackless and water- 
less waste at the head of the Sinai pe- 
ninsula to prevent an invasion by a Turk- 
ish army with all the heavy equipment 
that a modern army requires. A Turkish 
force, nevertheless, actually reached the 
canal in the Fall of 1914. It was badly 
defeated and driven back into Syria, yet 
the campaign taught the British two les- 
sons: (1) That to prevent another at- 
tempt on the canal it would be necessary 
for them to undertake a counter-cam- 
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paign against the Turks in Syria; (2) 
That in the event of allied success, south- 
ern Syria, i. ¢., Palestine, must either be 
a British possession or in the possession 
of some one who would be under British 
influence or control. That was the only 
way adequately to safeguard British con- 
trol of Egypt and the canal. The reali- 
zation of the second aim was dependent 
upon the realization of the first, and the 
British undertook to secure the aim not 
only by direct, but also by indirect means. 

The Turkish territory directly to the 
south of Syria was the Emirate of Hed- 
jaz, which was more nominally than real- 
ly subject to the Ottoman Porte. Its 
ruler, Sherif Hussein, had regarded the 
building of the Hedjas railroad by the 
Turks with great disfavor, and his oppo- 
sition had prevented its prolongation 
from Medina to Mecca. When Turkey 
went into the war on the side of Ger- 
many in 1914, Great Britain invited the 
Sherif to declare his independence of 
Turkey and to side with the Allies as 
part of a general Syrian uprising which 
was being secretly organized at Damas- 
cus. But the Damascus movement was 
discovered and crushed by the Turks. 
The Sherif adopted, therefore, a policy 
of “watchful waiting.” He was much 
impressed by the defeat of the Turkish 
attack on the Suez Canal, and he was 
much influenced by the Syrian Moslem 
refugees who had fled to his court from 
the Turkish terror and who accused the 
Young Turks of atheism and repeated 
violation of the Sacred Law laid down 
in the Koran. 


ARAB INDEPENDENCE 
RECOGNIZED 


It was not until October, 1915, when 
the British were ready to begin military 
operations into Syria by building a rail- 
road across the head of the Sinai penin- 
sula, that the Sherif moved. On Oct. 
25, 1915, the representative of the Sher- 
if at Cairo was given a document by 
the Governor General of Egypt, Sir Hen- 
ry McMahon, in which Great Britain un- 
dertook, conditional upon an Arab revolt, 
to recognize the independence of the 
Arabs of the Ottoman Empire “ south of 
latitude 37 degrees ” except in the prov- 
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inces of Bagdad and Basra, where Brit- 
ish interests required special measures 
of administrative control, and also except 
areas where Great Britain “is not free 
to act without detriment to the interests 
of France.” The last sentence was to 
bring the agreement as nearly as possi- 
ble in conformity with the Secret Treaty 
of March 5, 1915, whereby it was as- 
sumed by all Frenchmen that France 
was to be given a predominant position 
in Syria. But as the Arabs knew noth- 
ing of that treaty, the agreement of 
Oct. 24, 1915, had the effect of giving a 
great impetus to the Pan-Arabian move- 
ment for the formation of an Arab Em- 
pire to include Arabia, Syria and Meso- 
potamia. On Nov. 16, 1916, Hussein de- 
clared the independence of the Hedjaz 
with himself as King, and was imme- 
diately recognized as such by the Allies. 

The revolt of the Hedjaz was of the 
greatest advantage to the Allies, coming 
as it did when their fortunes in the Near 
East were at a low ebb by reason of the 
failure of the Gallipoli expedition. The 
Turkish forces in Palestine had to be 
divided into two parts, the one to oper- 
ate against the British attempting to 
cross the head of the Sinai peninsula, 
the other to operate against the forces 
of Hussein. The Sherif of Mecca, more- 
over, the guardian of the Holy Places, 
was a direct descendant of the Prophet 
himself. His ancestors had been Caliph 
of the Faithful until 1517, when Sultan 
Selim constrained the then reigning 
Sherif of Mecca to assign the title to 
him. It was now hoped that by resum- 
ing the Caliphate, the Sherif would at- 
tract to his standard the Arabs of the 
Moslem world. The reverberation in 
Syria, at least, was pronounced; all the 
more so because before the end of a year 
Hussein had driven the Turks everywhere 
from the Hedjaz except at Medina, where 
they filled the tomb of the Prophet with 
explosives and threatened to blow it up 
were the city assaulted. 


THE SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT 


In the meantime the British and 
French had signed, in May, 1916, a new 
treaty, the celebrated Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment, relative to the disposition of the 
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Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
According to its provisions those prov- 
inces were to be divided roughly into 
five zones: 


(a) Palestine from the Jordan to the 
Mediterranean to be “ international.’’ 

(b) Mesopotamia from ‘Tekrit to the 
gulf, and the seaport of Haifa to be Brit- 
ish. 

(c) The Syrian coast from Tyre to Alex- 
andretta and Southern Armenia from Si- 
vas to Dierbekir to be French. 

(d) The interior, namely, the provinces 
of Damascus, Aleppo, Urfa, Deir and 
Mosul, to be independent Arab under two 
spheres of influence; (1) Between the 
lines Akaba-Kuweit and Haifa-Tekrit the 
French were to seek no political influ- 
ence, and the British were to have eco- 
nomic and political priority and the right 
**to supply such advisers as the Arabs 
desire.”’ (2) Between the lines Haifa- 
Tekrit and the southern boundary of 
French Armenia or Kurdistan, Great 
Britain was to seek no political influence, 
and the French were to have economic 
and political priority and the right to 
** supply such advisers as the Arabs de- 
sire.’’ [See sketch map on Page 247.] 


Though the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
was signed by Sir Edward Grey and M. 
Cambon, it was always unpopular in 
France, where it was generally consid- 
ered that French interests had been sac- 
rificed. It was a secret document, but 
news of it leaked out, and, probably be- 
cause of the unknown nature of its con- 
tents, much dissatisfaction arose among 
the Arabs, especially the Syrians. As it 
was most important in 1917 that the 
Allies in the Near East retain the hearty 
support of the Arabs in operating 
against the Turks, Sir Mark Sykes on 
June 11, 1917, handed a document to 
seven representatives of Syria which 
gave assurance that pre-war Arab 
States, and Arab areas freed by military 
action of their inhabitants during the 
war should remain entirely independent. 
In the following month, July, 1917, the 
Hedjaz Arabs effected a junction with 
General Allenby’s army at Akaba, and 
the Anglo-Arab armies moved north. By 
agreement with General Allenby, the 
Emir Feisal, Hussein’s third son, com- 
manding the forces in the Hedjaz, oper- 
ated almost exclusively in the area given 
to the Arabs by the Sykes-Picot treaty. 
This was done, no doubt, in order that 
there should be no conflict between that 


treaty and the statement of Sir Mark 
Sykes of June 11, 1917. Certainly the 
Arabs did their part well in the ensuing 
campaign, which ended in the capture of 
Jerusalem on Dec. 10, 1917. 


GENERAL GOURAUD 
Commander-in-Chief of French Forces 
in Syria 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE 


The fall of Jerusalem had been pre- 
ceded by the fall of Bagdad, and it was 
evident to unprejudiced onlookers that 
Turkish dominion over Arab lands was 
a thing of the past. So it seemed to the 
Zionists. Although the Zionist move- 
ment had many adherents in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, its greatest 
strength—both numerically and finan- 
cially—was found in the allied countries, 
Russia, France and England. For two 
years after the war began, the Zionists 
conducted a_ vigorous propaganda 
throughout Western Europe and Amer- 
ica in favor of the establishment. of a 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine, and 
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as early as the Fall of 1916 representa- 
tions were made upon the subject to the 
British Government. Nothing could bet- 
ter fit into the plans of the British Gov- 
ernment which, as we have seen, had de- 


GENERAL ALLENBY 

Who commanded the expedition that wrested 
Syria from the Turks 
(Press Illustrating Service) 


termined that Palestine must either be a 
British possession or in the possession of 
some one who would be subject to British 
influence and control. Accordingly, Mr. 
Balfour issued the following declaration 
on Nov. 2, 1917: 


His: Majesty’s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country. 


The Statement was sufficiently vague 
to suit everybody. Just what was meant 


by a “national home for the Jewish 
people ” none could say, though the Zion- 
ists undoubtedly understood by it a Jew- 
ish Commonwealth, which they expected 
would be under British suzerainty. It 
was equally satisfying to the Arab Na- 
tionalists, who had as one of the princi- 
pal planks of their platform the unity 
and integrity of Syria. The war was in 
its most crucial stage and no one wanted 
to quarrel about the prospective status 
of territories yet to be conquered. France 
and Italy endorsed the Balfour declara- 
tion shortly afterward. 


ANGLO-FRENCH DECLARATION 


On Sept. 19, 1918, General Allenby 
started his final campaign, and in five 
weeks cleared the whole of Palestine and 
Syria of Turkish troops. On Oct. 26 he 
captured Aleppo, and four days later 
military operations ceased because of the 
armistice signed between Turkey and the 
Allies. Almost immediately afterward, 
on Nov. 8, 1918, an official Anglo-French 
declaration was made at Paris in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The aim which France and Great Brit- 
ain have in view in waging in the East 
the war let loose upon the world by Ger- 
man ambition, is to insure the complete 
and final emancipation of all those peo- 
ples, so long oppressed by Turks, and to 
estabiish national governments and ad- 
ministrations which shall derive their au- 
thority from the initiative and free will 
of the peoples themselves. To realize this, 
France and Great Britain are in agree- 
ment to encourage and assist the estab- 
lishment of native governments in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, now liberated by the 
Allies, as also in those territories for 
whose liberation they are striving, and to 
recognize those governments immediately 
after they are effectively established. 
Far from wishing to impose on the peo- 
ples of these regions this or that institu- 
tion, they have no other care than to as- 
sume, by their support and spiritual aid, 
the normal working of such government 
and administration as the people shall 
themselves have adopted, to guarantee 
impartial and even justice for all, -to fa- 
cilitate the economic development of the 
country by arousing and encouraging lo- 
cal initiative, to foster the spread of ed- 
ucation, to put an end to those factions 
too long exploited by Turkish policy. 
Such is the part which the two allied gov- 
ernment have set themselves to play in 
liberated territories, , 
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ARAB AMBITIONS 


Certainly the Arabs could not be 
blamed for assuming, as they did, that 
the Declaration of Nov. 8 meant that 
areas (b) and (c) of the Sykes-Picot 
treaty, in which the British and French 
were respectively to have “direct con- 
trol,” were now to be considered merely 
as spheres of influence, and that the 
whole of Syria was to be granted self- 
government. The publication of the Dec- 
laration, however, had no effect upon the 
various forms of propaganda which had 
been inaugurated throughout Syria by 
Arabs, Jews, French and British from 
the day of the armistice. 

The Arab Nationalists took their stand 
not only upon the general declarations in 
favor of self-determination and the rights 
of small nations made by the Allies dur- 
ing the war, but upon the specific prom- 
ises which they maintained had been 
made to them by the Allies in return 
for their support against the Turks. The 
Arabs demanded not only a united Syria, 
including Palestine, but an Arabian Con- 
federation of States stretching from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf and includ- 
ing Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. 
These States were to be assisted, but 
not controlled, by such foreign nations 
as their inhabitants should themselves 
select. One solution for Syria they ab- 
solutely rejected, namely, that it should 
be an Arab State consisting of a long 
strip of the interior merging into the 
desert in its entire length, barred from 
access to the sea, and without possibil- 
ity of maintaining a separate existence 
administratively, economically or strate- 
gically. 

The Zionists demanded the fulfillment 
of the Balfour Declaration, which they 
interpreted to mean the erection of a 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine un- 
der British suzerainty, which should be 
of sufficient extent and resources even- 
tually to permit of a separate national 
existence. 


FRENCH SUSPICIONS OF BRITISH 


The French before the great war had 
always.hoped that the whole of Syria 
would fall to them in the event of the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire. For 


generations theirs had been the Western 
culture which had spread throughout 
Syria, their schools were most numer- 
ous, their instruments largest. Because 
their sons were most needed to fight the 
common enemy on the western front 
they had been unable to send an army to 
participate in the liberation of Syria, 
and now they saw themselves in danger 
of losing the prize which they had so 
long expected to be theirs. They sus- 
pected the British of lending counte- 
nance to the Arab Nationalist propa- 
ganda, if not of directly supporting it, 
and they demanded at the least the en- 
forcement of the Sykes-Picot treaty. 

There can be hardly any doubt that 
the British in Syria were favorable to 
the Pan-Arab cause. Were it success- 
ful, there would result a_ territory 
stretching from Egypt to the Persian 
Gulf, in which there would be no cus- 
toms boundaries, and which, for all eco- 
nomic purposes, would be a unit. It 
would also be a most attractive field in 
which to invest capital for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources. Exhaust- 
ed France could hardly provide the nec- 
essary capital. It might reasonably be 
expected that in the event of a choice of 
advisers by the Arabs, they would select 
the British, who had already impressed 
the Arabs by their military strength and 
administrative success. In that event, 
Egypt and India would be connected by 
a territory along the flank of which 
there was no great power as a neighbor 
and a menace. But, however much Brit- 
ish officials at home would have liked to 
see realized the hope of British officials 
in Syria, they knew that its realization 
admitted of many complications, and 
that the true British policy, as far as 
Syria was concerned, was to make sure 
of. Palestine, to see that the “ interna- 
tional” status provided for it by the 
Sykes-Picot treaty should, in the final 
settlement, be converted to some form 
of British control. 

In the meantime General Allenby had 
organized the Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration. It was divided into four 
parts, South, West, East and North. The 
South was Palestine; the West was the 
coastal region north of Palestine to about 
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Antioch and bounded on the east by the 
Lebanon; the East was the territory 
stretching south from Aleppo and east 
of the Lebanon to the frontier of the 
Hedjaz; and the North was the former 
Turkish vilayet of Adana, the district 
of Cilicia. The collapse of the Turks 
had been so complete and rapid that be- 
fore the French army arrived at Beirut, 
the Arabs had hoisted their flag there 
and set up a national administration. 
But all the allied troops in Syria were 
under the command of. General Allenby. 
Upon the arrival of the French, and act- 
ing, no doubt, under instructions from 
home, he ordered the Arab troops out of 
the west coastal zone, of which the 
French took possession. But that zone 
by no means coincided with the French 
zone of “direct administration” under 
the Sykes-Picot treaty of May, 1916. 
Under that treaty, moreover, the British 
were to seek no political influence in the 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administra- 
tion—East. On the contrary, the French 
were to have political and economic pri- 
ority and the right to “supply such ad- 
visers as the Arabs desire.” A vigorous 
press campaign was conducted in France 
during the Spring and Summer of 1919 
for the enforcement of the treaty. This 
would mean the entire withdrawal of the 
British from the territory in question. 


FEISAL ASKS LEAGUE MANDATE 


In the midst of the press campaign 
the first draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was published. Arti- 
cle 22 provides for the system of man- 
dates, and Paragraph 4 of that article 
reads as follows: 


Certain communities formerly, belonging 
to the Turkish Empire have reached a 
stage of development where their exist- 
ence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized, subject to the ren- 
dering of administrative advice and as- 
sistance by a mandatary ,until such time 
as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of 
the mandatary. 


Prince Feisal, who represented the 
Hedjaz at the Peace Conference, pro- 
posed that a unified Syria be made a 
mandatory of the League of Nations. He 
expressed his own preference for the 
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United States as the mandatory power, 
and, failing that,.Great Britain. This 
statement caused great resentment in 
France, and the British were accused in 
the French press of having instigated a 
proposal looking to the violation of the 
Sykes-Picot treaty. 

In the Summer of 1919 the American 
Peace Mission at Paris sent the King- 
Crane Commission to the Near East to 
discover the wishes of the populations on 
the subject of mandates. The report of 
the commission has never been published, 
and the State Department refuses to per- 
mit it to be read. But the newspaper ac- 
counts and the reports of eye witnesses 
of the mission’s work enable one to ar- 
rive at the following conclusion, which 
is probably not far removed from that 
of the official report: 

In Palestine the overwhelming mass 
of the population opposed the separation 
of Palestine from the rest of Syria, and 
the erection in it of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. Palestine has a population esti- 
mated at about 700,000, of which 80,000 
are Jews, 70,000 Christian Arabs and 
the remaining 550,000 Moslem Arabs. 
The Arabs, Christians and Moslems bit- 
terly resented the attitude of the Jews, 
and there can be hardly any question 
that only the presence of the British 
troops prevented the Arabs from attack- 
ing the Jews. Certainly, if a “ Jewish 
National Home” were to be established 
in Palestine it would have to be based 
upon some other principle than that of 
the self-determination of peoples. In 
Northern Syria, though there was less 
unanimity, the lines were fairly well 
drawn. Everywhere the United States as 
mandatary was the first choice of the 
majority of the inhabitants. Otherwise, 
except for the Maronites of the Lebanon 
and the Roman Catholics generally, the 
majority of the inhabitants preferred 
Great Britain. 

The fact is that the French had 
worked at a disadvantage in Syria. 
When their army was first sent there 
it was made up chiefly of Senegalese and 
Moroccans, whom it was sometimes dif- 
ficult to control. Moreover, it was not 
accompanied by their ablest administra- 
tors, either military or civilian, because 
those were too badly needed in Alsace- 
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Lorraine and other European territories 
under French administration. Many of 
the French officials in Syria were of an 
inferior kind, who were tactless and in- 
considerate in their treatment of the na- 
tives. The British Army, on the other 
hand, had been accompanied by able and 
efficient officials from Egypt, who had 
made a very favorable impression upon 
the natives. 


ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT 


The French press campaign for the 
withdrawal of the British from the re- 
gions in Syria, in which, according to 
the Sykes-Picot treaty, the French were 
to have “economic and political prior- 
ity,” badly strained Anglo-French rela- 
tions during the Summer of 1919, but 
resulted in the agreement of Sept. 15. 
By this agreement the British troops 
were wholly withdrawn from Syria and 
Cilicia and replaced by French troops, 
except in Occupied Enemy Territory Ad- 
ministration East, which was to continue 
under the administration of Feisal, pro- 
vided he maintained order in that region. 
The Arab administration of that area 
was to look to France and not to Great 
Britain for advice and support. Finally 
General Gouraud replaced General Al- 
lenby as head of the Allied Military Ad- 
ministration in Syria and Cilicia, and 
was also appointed French High Com- 
missioner. 


The French advanced at once into the 
districts of their “ zone of direct admin- 
istration,” which had not been handed 
over to them by Allenby, and hence the 
French and Syrian military administra- 
tions stood face to face without the re- 
straining influence of a superior author- 
ity. The Turkish vilayet of Mosul, which, 
under the Sykes-Picot treaty was to 
be independently Arab, but under 
French influence, was transferred to the 
British zone, and it was agreed that 25 
per cent. of all oil secured in the vilayet 
should go to France. The agreement of 
Sept. 15, 1919, satisfied neither the 
Arabs nor the French. The Arabs felt 
that the British had deserted them at a 
crucial moment. The French felt that 
they had been compelled to pay for what 
was already theirs. 





GENERAL GOURAUD'S 
DIFFICULTIES 


The violent demonstrations that took 
place in Damascus and other Syrian 
cities following the announcement of the 
agreement were but a small part of Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s difficulties. His greatest 
problem was how to hold Cilicia and 
Southern Armenia against the attacks of 
Kemal Pasha’s Nationalist Turks. The 
Turks had become reconciled to the loss 
of their Arab provinces, but they were 
determined to keep all territory north of 
the Taurus Mountains. General Gou- 
raud’s forces were inadequate, and his 
operations were seriously hampered by 
the intrigues of the Syrian Nationalists. 
His troops were besieged in Marash and | 
Aintab, and were finally compelled to 
evacuate them in February, 1920, and 
fall back to Aleppo and Adana. A dread- 
ful massacre of Armenians, who attempt- 
ed to accompany the French, resulted. 
The effect of the whole campaign was 
to lower the prestige of the French in 
the Near East. 

On March 8, 1920, a Pan-Syrian Con- 
gress, made up of delegates chiefly 
though not wholly representing Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration (East), 
was held in Damascus, and it unanimous- 
ly declared the independence of Syria, 
including Palestine. Prince Feisal was 
elected King with the title of Feisal I. 
A decentralized civil Government was 
ordered established as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made for the cessation 
of foreign military occupation. Feisal, 
who in January, 1920, had returned to 
Syria from the Peace Conference, had 
hoped for a message from the Supreme 
Council that would have satisfied the 
Syrian extremists. He was compelled to 
stand by the congress, however, and is- 
sued a declaration stating that, as the 
Allies had repeatedly declared their in- 
tention to’ erect native Governments in 
the lands rescued from the Turks, the 
Syrian Congress had merely anticipated 
the decisions that must inevitably be 
taken by the Supreme Council. 

The Supreme Council refused to recog- 
nize the Pan-Syrian Congress, and re- 
quested Feisal to go to Paris to explain 
the situation. His departure would un- 
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questionably have resulted in his de- 
thronement by the Arabs, so he sent a 
representative instead on the plea that 
his own presence was necessary to pre- 
vent conflicts. But the action of the 
Damascus Congress had been felt 
throughout the whole of Syria, and con- 
flicts everywhere increased in number 
and intensity. In Jerusalem severe anti- 
Jewish riots took place on April 4 and 
5, requiring the services of the military 
to suppress them. The action of the Su- 
preme Council at the San Remo Confer- 
ence in April in allotting Palestine to 
Great Britain and Syria to France, re- 
spectively, as mandataries, naturally, did 
not have a calming influence in Syria. 
Nor did the fact that France relinquished 
her claim to mandatory powers over Cili- 
cia appease the Turkish Nationalists. 
Taking advantage of the excitement in 
Syria they denounced the armistice with 
the French that had existed for several 


months, and on June 14 renewed their - 


attacks. Gouraud’s operations against 
the Turks were endangered by the ob- 
stacles put in his way by the Syrians, 
who controlled the railroads leading 
north from Damascus. Though Feisal 
and the Syrian Government may really 
have tried to maintain neutrality, there 
can hardly be any question that larger 
bodies of Syrian Nationalists were co- 
operating with the Turks. 


GOURAUD DETHRONES FEISAL 


On July 15, 1920, Gouraud sent Feisal 
an ultimatum to be answered within four 
days on pain of its being enforced by mil- 
itary measures. The chief provisions of 
the ultimatum were the acceptance of 
the French mandate over Syria, the ac- 
ceptance of French-Syrian currency in 
Feisal’s area of administration, French 
control of the railroad from Risk to 
Aleppo, French occupation of the City of 
Aleppo and the punishment of revolu- 
tionary criminals. 

Feisal accepted the ultimatum, but the 
day after his acceptance had reached 
Gouraud, the French column advancing 
east was attacked by Syrian regulars. 
The French then pushed forward to Da- 
mascs, which they occupied on July 25. 
Their commander, General Goybet, is- 
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sued a proclamation dethroning King 
Feisal, exacting a war contribution of 
10,000,000 francs, ordering immediate 
disarmament of the inhabitants, and re- 
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ducing the Syrian Army to a police 
force. 

Since that date the French have ad- 
ministered the whole of the territory be- 
tween the British mandates of Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. What the boundaries 
of the mandatories in the Arab lands are 
to be has not yet been determined. What 
the nature of the mandate in any one 
of them is, is still a secret. On Dec. 18 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
requested the Council of the League, to 
which the Supreme Council of the Allies 
had communicated the mandates, to in- 
form the Assembly as to the nature of 
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the mandates. The Council of the League 
refused the information. 

In all probability the dream of an Ara- 
bian empire stretching from the Red Sea 
to the Persian Gulf could not have been 
realized. The Arabs are a congeries of 
tribes, some nomadic, some settled, but 
among whom ‘government in the modern 
sense is understood by few. They are 
divided religiously into the Sunni, Shiah 
and Wahabi sects, all of whom hate each 
other. The lack of boundaries and the 
existence of century-old feuds result in 
constant fighting among them. But the 
centrifugal tendencies have been over- 
come in Syria to a considerable extent 
by the increase in communication result- 
ing from the construction of railroads, 
by improvement in policing the country, 
by intercourse with Egypt, and by the 
growth of a powerful Arab press. 

In the last dozen years a remarkable 
sense of nationality has developed among 
the Syrians. The French, therefore, have 
a much more difficult problem in Syria 
to solve than they had in Algiers. More- 
over, one of the chief causes of their 
success in Algiers is what gives greatest 
offense in Syria, viz., the remarkable 
assimilative power which they apply so 
successfully to subject races. The Sy- 
rians are proud of Arab culture, and they 
want Arab schools to develop reverence 
for a great tradition. Their intellectuals 
fear that French control means the pro- 
duction of second-rate Frenchmen in- 
stead of first-class Arabs. Again, how- 
ever secularist France may be at home, 
she is militantly Catholic abroad. Her 
position in Syria is founded largely upon 
her schools, nearly all of which are in 
the hands of the religious. In a French 
mandate the Syrians foresee an incite- 
ment to the Maronites and Syrian Cath- 
olics generally to forsake the national 
camp and throw in their lot with France 
—and that would mean the end of Syrian 
national unity. To the Syrian National- 
ist the development of the material re- 
sources of the country would be no com- 
pensation for that loss. 

The disappointment and _ disillusion- 
ment among the Arabs of the Near East 
over the results of the war affected 
their relations primarily with France, 
but also with Great Britain. The rebel- 


lions in Mesopotamia have no concern 
with the subject of this article, but the 
pro-Jewish policy of the British in Pal- 
estine in destroying the unity of Syria 
has greatly embittered the Arabs. The 
demands of the Zionist extremists have 
received wider circulation in Palestine 
than in Europe or America. The natives 
of Palestine resent the slogan “ The land 
without a people for the people without 
a land.” They suspect the statements of 
the official Zionist leaders that the aim 
of the Jews in Palestine is primarily 
cultural, secondarily economic, and only 
very incidentally political. Hebrew, a 
language spoken nowhere in the world, 
has been made an official language in 
Palestine along with Arabic and English. 
It is very expensive giving places to 
large numbers of Jewish clerks and 
translators. 

No one can find fault with the desire 
of Jews throughout the world to resur- 
rect in their ancient homeland a spirit- 
ual centre, from which influence will ra- 
diate that will maintain the unity and 
purity of their religion and ancient cul- 
ture. Palestine may become a_ second 
Rome in the finest sense. But there is 
ample justification for the suspicion of 
the native Arabs that that is not the 
whole nor even the chief aim of the Zion- 
ists. The Zionist papers have demon- 
strated too often the fact that by proper 
irrigation, use of water power, and de- 
velopment of transport Palestine could 
readily maintain four times its present 
population on a higher standard of liv- 
ing. The Arabs have not the capital 
wherewith to develop those resources. 
The Jews have. On the reclaimed lands 
Jewish colonists will be increasingly set- 
tled until their relative position will be 
reversed, and they will form a majority 
of the population of the mandatory. They 
will then feel “that they are able to 
stand alone.” There is hardly any ques- 
tion that when that moment arrives they 
will demand the status of a Jewish self- 
governing dominion of the British Em- 
pire. That might be, and probably would 
be, the best thing for the world in gen- 
eral. But it would be very difficult. at 
the present moment to convince the non- 
Jews of Palestine, who make up 80 per 
cent of the population, of that fact. 





THE CASE OF EMIR FEISAL 


How the French Drove Him From Syria and Set Up New 


States in Damascus and Lebanon—Text of General 
Gouraud’s Ultimatum and of Emir Feisal’s Statement 


NE of the numerous royal exiles 
who have sought asylum in Swit- 
zerland is a man of medium 
height, dressed in flowing white 

robes and a white turban, framing a 
dark and bearded face and brilliant, pa- 
tient eyes. This is Emir Feisal, former 
Arab King of Syria, whom the French 
have driven from his tentative throne. 
Recently Feisal has been visiting Eng- 
land as a special envoy of his father, the 
King of the Hedjaz, and his cordial re- 
ception there was regarded with a good 
deal of disfavor by France. 

The Emir is the third surviving son 
of King Hussein of the Hedjaz. Born in 
Arabia about thirty-three years ago, he 
was taken at the age of 5 to Constanti- 
nople, where he remained for the next 
eighteen years, and where he and his 
brothers received a thoroughly modern 
education. The members of the Hussein 
family were virtually hostages of the 
Turkish Government, which feared the 
father’s power in the Moslem world. The 
sons, however, were well treated, and 
were gven allowed to hold office. They 
took a leading part in the Young Turk 
revolt, which led to the downfall of Ab- 
dul Hamid. As a consequence of this 
upheaval, the Emirate of Hedjaz was re- 
stored, and Hussein removed his family 
to Mecca ten years ago. 

Feisal’s brothers far outshone him at 
first. Ali, the eldest, helped Hussein to 
administer the Government of Mecca. 
Abdulla, the second son, might have been 
called the Mecca Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He resided usually at Constan- 
tinople, where he filled the post of Vice 
President of the Turkish Upper House. 
Feisal meanwhile was being trained for 
a military career. His first chance to 
prove his mettle came when the Turks 
carried through three campaigns in the 
hills south of Mecca against a new re- 
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ligious sect, whose fanatic hostility was 
threatening the stability of the Hedjaz 
Emirate. In these campaigns Feisal 
commanded the Arab contingent of the 
victorious Turkish forces. Later he sat 
for two years in the Turkish Parliament. 


FEISAL’S PART IN THE WAR 


The full opportunity to display his 
military genius did not come until after 
the outbreak of the European war. Hus- 
sein, his father, had promised to revolt 
from Turkey and to join the Allies. The 
revolt, as agreed, began in June, 1916. 
Feisal, who commanded the rebels at 
Medina, was badly whipped by the Turks, 
and driven fifty miles to the hills. Mecca 
itself was threatened. Undaunted, Fei- 
sal sugested to the British the raising 
of an Arab regular army from the Meso- 
potamian and Syrian soldiers captured 
from Turkey and interned in prison 
camps. While this army was being cre- 
ated, Feisal obtained arms and supplies 
for his Bedouin tribesmen from the Eng- 
lish military authorities, who had been 
deeply impressed by his commanding 
qualities as a military leader; he took 
active steps in suppressing intertribal 
conflicts, and devised a form of guerilla 
tactics which he and Colonel Lawrence— 
his equally picturesque English comman- 
der—developed to the point where the 
furious onslaughts of the wild tribesmen 
were feared by the Turks to the point 
of panic. 

Filled with prophetic ardor, and stand- 
ing high above all others for his bold 
intelligence and modern spirit, Feisal 
earried with him the Arabs of every 
tribe over an area of 100,000 miles, per- 
suading them, for the sake of a common 
liberation, to submerge the jealousies 
and hatreds of 600 years. For two years, 
while the wild tribesmen drove the Turks 
before them, the so-called “peace of 
Feisal”’ reigned among the liberators. 
To those who know the history of these 
tribes, their character and mode of life, 
this was an almost miraculous achieve- 
ment. 

Feisal’s strategic powers were most 
fully displayed in the movements which 
contributed so greatly to the success of 
Lord Allenby. By pushing up along the 
coast of the Red Sea—an advance of 500 
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miles on enemy territory—he finally 
succeeded in taking Akaba as General 
Allenby landed in Egypt. With Hus- 
sein’s consent he then merged his forces 
in the Egyptian Expedition, of which 
they formed a part for the last year of 
the war. 

In the advance on Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus the military part played by Fei- 
sal, who commanded Allenby’s right 
wing, was invaluable to the British. Even 
more important was his service in win- 
ning the friendship of the Arabs along 
the line of advance. Arab troops under 
his command continued to occupy most 
of Syria, in co-operation with the Brit- 
ish, during the peace conference period 
when Feisal was in Paris. 

Early in 1920 France, Great Britain 
and the Arabs entered into an agreement 
by which the area captured by General 
Allenby’s troops was divided provision- 
ally into three zones, the southernmost 
to be occupied and administered by the 
British, the western by the French and 
the eastern by the Arabs under Feisal. 
A congress of Syrian notables held at 
Damascus in March proclaimed Feisal 
King of Syria. At the San Remo Con- 
ference in April, however, the mandate 
for Syria was given to France. The 
terms of the mandate have not yet been 
disclosed, but from that period the in- 
evitable clash of interests between Feisal 
and France became acute, culminating in 
General Gouraud’s ultimatum, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this article, and’in the 
deposition of Feisal from his tentative 
throne. 


HIS POLICY UNPOPULAR 


Feisal’s policy of moderation, combined 
with his western education and diplo- 
matic training in Paris and Constantino- 
ple, had gradually estranged him from 
the Arab radicals. Already during the 
British campaigns he had been forced 
to defend his co-operation with Allenby. 
After the war, when Allenby called upon 
him to evacuate much of the territory 
he had occupied in order to place it un- - 
der French military officials, in accord- 
ance with the Sykes-Picot treaty, Feisal 
had withdrawn at the price of great loss 
of personal prestige. His Arab subjects 
clamored for alliance with the Turkish 
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Nationalist leader, Mustapha Kemal, and 
for an immediate campaign to drive out 
the French, who then had a compara- 
tively small force; but Feisal, always 
loyal to the Allies, refused. The breach 
between him and his followers widened. 
The Syrians called him pro-French, the 
French called him pro-British, the Brit- 
ish called him pro-Arab. If anything, he 
was this last, for always he defended the 
cause of his people, declaring that the 
Arabs had won their freedom in the in- 
valuable service they had rendered in 
the field. Again and again he had been 
assured that the Arabs would be given 
their independence, and he believed it 
tenaciously. His dreams of a great Ara- 
bia continued through every conflict, 
through every obstacle. In upholding the 
Arab claims before the powers he al- 
ways appealed to the Sykes-Picot treaty, 
to the promises of the British Govern- 
ment, to the Anglo-French declaration 
of 1918. He felt that his case was un- 
answerable, if he did not damage it by 
violence. Unfortunately the Arab hot- 


heads and extreme Nationalists, by their 


intrigues and anti-French plottings, un- 
did all his work and brought him into 
conflict with the French. 


GOURAUD'S ULTIMATUM 


General Gouraud, who commanded 60,- 
000 French and French African troops 
in Syria and Cilicia, sent an ultimatium 
to Emir Feisal on July 15, 1920, which 
resulted in his deposition and exile, and 
in the imposition of a fine of 10,000,000 
frances upon Syria. A new Government 
satisfactory to the French was estab- 
lished under General Goybet, Gouraud’s 
representative at Damascus. From that 
moment France assumed responsibilities 
which are apparent in the present budget 
calling for 1,200,000,000 frances to pay 
for military operations this year in Syria 
and Cilicia. 

The text of General Gouraud’s ulti- 
matum leading to these developments 
was published in l’Europe Nouvelle 
(Paris) for Dec. 12, and the New York 
Nation’s English translation of it, which 
appeared Jan. 12, is as follows: 

In the name of the French Government, 


IT have the honor to make a final state- 
ment to your Royal Highness of the sit- 


uation in which that Government is placed 
by the attitude assumed by the Damascus 
Government since the beginning of the 
year. 

Whereas calm reigned in Syria during 
the English occupation, disorders began 
as soon as our troops relieved the British, 
and since then they have only increased. 
These disorders have been more injurious 
to Syrian prosperity and to its political, 
administrative and economic organization 
than to our troops and to the French oc- 
cupation of the West Zone. The Damas- 
cus Government is responsible for them 
to the Syrian people, to whom France was, 
by the mandate of the Peace Conference, 
to bring independence and order, toler- 
ance and prosperity. 

France expressed to your Royal High- 
ness her desire for friendship and collab- 
oration when she affirmed the right of 
the Arab-speaking peoples living in Syrian 
territory, of whatever religion, to govern 
themselves as independent nations. Your 
Royal Highness in reply stated that the 
Syrian people, as a result of the disor- 
ganization consequent upon Turkish op- 
pression and of the damage suffered dur- 
ing the war, would need the counsel and 
support of a great Power to aid them in 
realizing their unity and organizing the 
administration of the nation, this counsel 
and support to be recorded with the 
League of Nations when it is practically 
realized. 

In the name of the Syrian people, your 
Royal Highness appealed to France to 
fulfill that mission. When, in January, 
while you were negotiating with the 
French Government, bands from Damas- 
cus invaded the West Zone, M. Clemen- 
ceau telegraphed to me as follows: 

‘*Upon hearing of the Bedouin attacks 
in Southern and Northern Syria, I told 
Emir Feisal that I was establishing a 
temporary agreement with him upon cer- 
tain principles, and that I expected an 
equal loyalty from him, and that his par- 
tisans should respect his authority; if 
these two conditions were not fully com- 
plied with, the French Government would 
resume complete freedom of action, and 
would impose order and the respect of 
the rights granted it by the Conference, 
by force.’’ 

The following summary shows clearly 
that the Damascus Government has stead- 
ily followed a hostile policy definitely op- 
posed to the policy of collaboration re- 
ferred to by the President of the Council 
(Clemenceau) and which you agreed to 
follow. 


I. Hostilities Against Our Forces of 
Occupation 


The obstinate refusal to let the French 
authorities dispose freely of the Rayak- 
Aleppo railroad is an act of marked hos- 
tility on the part of the Damascus Gove 
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ernment. That Government is not una- 
ware that this line is indispensable to the 
life and provisioning of one of the French 
divisions of the north. This division is 
fighting hostile forces coming from Tur- 
key, from whose oppression the victorious 
Allies rescued Syria; it is fighting to de- 
fend the frontiers of the new Syrian 
State, which ought to be attached to us as 
much by self-interest as by gratitude. 

The organization and employment of 
bands against our troops of occupation 
have been made a principle by the Damas- 
cus Government. The commandant of the 
Third Aleppo Division solemnly pro- 
claimed this doctrine on April 18 in the 
following terms: ‘‘ Since we cannot for- 
mally declare war on the French, let us 
flood the country with bands which will 
destroys them little by little. They will 
be commanded by our officers, and if any 
of these are killed, the families of such 
martyrs will be cared for at the expense 
of the State.’’ 

It will be enough to enumerate the fol- 
lowing proofs of the strict application of 
such a system. On Dec. 3, 1919, our post 
at Tel Kalaa was attacked at the insti- 
gation of agents of the Sherif of Homs. 
At the end of December, 1919, Beduins 
attached to Mahmoud Faour, who your 
royal Highness told me was your personal 
friend, massacred the Christians of Merdj- 
Ayoun. At the same place our troops 
were attacked on Jan. 4 by bands flying 
the Sherif’s flag. On Jan. 5, 1920, at Kirik 
Khan those who attacked our troops 
recognized the complicity of the Sherif’s 
regulars. On Jan. 25 Captain Fouad Se- 
lim, with a detachment including regu- 
lars, attacked our post at the bridge of 
Litani. After Harim and Antioch were 
attacked by Arab bands Babana suffered 
from April 16 to 22 an uninterrupted at- 
tack led by the Sherif’s officer, Hassan 
Bey. In June it was discovered that 
among the troops operating at Merdj- 
Ayoun were 1 Colonel, 1 Captain, 6 Lieu- 
tenants and 317 men of the Sherif’s army, 
and four heavy and two light machine 
guns and fifty cases of ammunition from 
the same source. The complicity of agi- 
tators in the zone was again obvious in 
June in the disturbances marked by the 
massacres of Ain Ibel amd the rebellion 
of the Shiite groups. Professional organ- 
izers of brigand bands have been treated 
with honor at Damascus, especially Soub- 
hy Bey Barakat, whose crimes against 
us are notorious. When these bands are 
not launched from the East Zone the dis- 
turbances are fomented in the French 
Zone itself. That is the case with the 
many attacks upon Christians, especially 
those of Djisrel Karaon -on Dec. 29, in 
which the two Sherif’s officers, Ouahed 
Bey and Tashin Bey, were implicated. 
Constant and effective support was given 
Sheik Saleh, champion of disorder and 





hate of the French, at Djebel Anszrieh. 
These examples might be multiplied. They 
have been called to the attention of your 
royal Highness as they occurred. 


II. Aggressive Policy of the Damascus 
Government 

Your royal Highness has seen fit to in- 
clude in his Government men known for 
their hostility to France. Their infiuence 
was such that your royal Highness was 
unable to leave on schedule time in reply 
to the invitation of the Peace Conference. 
The present Ministry is chosen from this 
group. Its very program is an insult both 
to France, whose aid it rejects, and to the 
Supreme Council, which gave to France 
the mandate for Syria. The pure and 
simple rejection of the French mandate 
on May 18 last is a measure so blind that 
the consequences of it may be disastrous 
for Syria. 

III, Admninistrative Measures Directed 

Against France 

To be a friend or a partisan of France 
in the Sherif’s zone means being sus- 
pected by the authorities and often means 
being mistreated. The return of our par- 
tisans Fares Gantous and Nesseb Gobril 
to Rachaya, where they were seized and 
imprisoned upon their arrival, despite the 
official guarantee of the Damascus Gov- 
ernment, is typical. On Jan. 22 a dele- 
gation of Druses from Hauran which had 
come to greet me was attacked on its re- 
turn at Ouadi Harim, and some of its 
members were killed. To be our enemy, 
on the other hand, is a title of! honor, 
and is sufficient to be protected and to 
receive asylum. After the affair at Tel 
Kalah the Dandachles were feted at Da- 
mascus. Amin Mahio, who blew up the 
munitions stored at Beirut, was not dis- 
turbed at Damascus. Recently your royal 
Highness took steps looking to the return 
into the West Zone of Kamel Bey Assad, 
a notorious rebel, exiled as a result of 
the disturbances in the Shiite country, 
for which he bore a large share of the 
responsibility. The number of inhabitants 
of the East Zone whose hostility to us 
has won special tribute from the Gov- 
ernment is considerable. The anti-French 
propaganda in the West Zone has been 
conducted by the Damascus Government 
by various but all equally perfidious means 
to which the French Government, true to 
its policy of good-will, has long sought 
to close its eyes. The last and most strik- 
ing of these acts was the bribing for 42,- 
000 Egyptian pounds of the majority of 
the members of the Administrative Coun- 
cil of Libya. These gentlemen were ar- 
rested by our posts on July 10 when on 
their way to Damascus to sell their coun- 
try in opposition to the desires long ex- 
pressed by almost all their fellow-citizens. 
The Damascus press, generously support- 
ed by the Government, is constantly at- 
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tacking everything French. It attacks the 
authorities occupying the West Zone, re- 
pudiates all French offers of aid, misin- 
terprets the generous intentions of France, 
and heaps abuse upon me. 

IV. Violations of International Law 

As Syria remains Turkish, according to 
international law, until the peace treaty is 
applied, the army of the Hedjaz which 
occupies Syrian territory provisionally 
should confine itself to the maintenance 
of the status quo. But it acts as a sover- 
eign power. Despite the fact that Syria 
is foreign territory, it decided upon, and 
has been applying, conscription, since De- 
cember, 1919. This heavy and _ useless 
burden is imposed upon the people, even 
in special zones such as Bekaa, and upon 
people having legally valid exemption 
such as the Lebanese and Moghrebins liv- 
ing in the East Zone. This recruiting, 
where it has met with resistance, has fre- 
quently involved bloodshed. 

The so-called Syrian Congress, irregu- 
larly formed, has ‘been legislating and 
even governing for a government and a 
state the existence of which is not recog- 
nized. More than that, it has, without 
mandate or authority, conferred the title 
of king upon Your Royal Highness, thus 
putting itself in a position of rebellion 
against the Peace Conference. 

Finally, the capitulations are not re- 
spected, for Emir Mouktar, one of our 
dependents, a representative of a distin- 
gishea@ family long attached to France, 
was arrested at Aleppo under scandalous 
conditions. Nor are diplomatic agree- 
ments better respected, for despite the 
agreement reached with M. Clemenceau 
last December, according to which neither 
French nor Arab troops were to occupy 
Bekaa, a battalion of the Sherif’s army 
has just been advanced to Merdj Andjar. 


V. Injury Thus Done to France and 
to Syria 

The French Government, compelled to 
devote its attention and its forces to con- 
stant repression of disorder, and to pur- 
sue laborious and sterile political nego- 
tiations with the Damascus Government, 
has been unable to give to Syria the or- 
ganization expected of it. France is not 
responsible for this delay. But the finan- 
cial and military burden caused by the 
situation systematically maintained by the 
Damascus Government falls upon France. 
These outlays could not fail to affect the 
Syrian budget both because the unrest 
lessened the income, amd because the ex- 
penses were increased. The state of an- 
archy in which disturbers have placed 
the country was such that larger forces 
were required than would have been need- 
ed peacefully to replace the British 
troops. . 

It has thus become evident that it is 
impossible longer to trust a Government 


which has so clearly demonstrated its 
hostility to France, and which has done 
such serious wrong to its own country 
while proving itself incapable of organiz- 
ing and governing. France is therefore 
obliged to take measures to guarantee the 
safety of her troops and of the people of 
the country for which a mandate was 
given to her by the Peace Conference. 

I have the honor to inform Your Royal 
Highness that the necessary guaranties 
are as follows: 

1. Absolute Control of the Bayak-Aleppo 
Railroad—This control will be guaranteed 
by complete supervision of traffic in the 
stations of Rayak, Baalbek, Homs, Hama 
and Aleppo by French military commis- 
sars, aided by an armed detachment in- 
tended to assure the policing of the sta- 
tion, and by occupation of the city of 
Aleppo, an important centre of communi- 
cation which we cannot permit to fall into 
the hands of Turkish troops. 

2. Abolition of Conscription, recruiting 
to cease and conscripts to be released, the 
Sherif’s army being restored to its condi- 
tion as of Dec. 1 last. a 

3. Acceptance of the French Mandate— 
The mandate will respect the independ- 
ence of the Syrian people and will re- 
main wholly compatible with the princi- 
ple of government by Syrian authorities 
properly invested with powers by the pop- 
ular will. It will entail, on the part of 
the mandatory Power, only aid and co- 
operatiom and in no case will it involve 
annexation or direct administration. 

4. Acceptance of Syrian Currency—This 
will become the national currency in the 
East Zone, and all prohibitory decrees 
affecting the Bank of Syria in that zone 
will be revoked. 

5. Punishment of the Guilty—those come 
promised by acts hostile to France. 

These conditions are presented en bloc, 
and they must be accepted en bloc within 
four days beginning July 14 at midnight, 
and ending July 18 at midnight. If before 
this latter date I am informed by your 
Royal Highness that these conditions are 
accepted, orders must also have been 
given to the authorities concerned not to 
interfere with my troops when they un- 
dertake to occupy territory as indicated. 
Official decrees should also have been 
issued prior to July 18 in accordance with 
conditions 2, 3, 4 and 5, and these con- 
ditions must have been carried into efrect 
by July 31 at midnight. 

If, on the other hand, your Royal High- 
ness does not inform me within the time 
limit set that the foregoing conditions have 
been accepted, I have the honor to inform 
you that the French Government will feel 
free to act as it sees fit. In that case I 
cannot say that the French Government 
will be satisfied with these guaranties. 

France will not be responsible for the 
suffering which may come to the coun- 
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try. She has long evidenced her modera- 
tion and does so now. The Damascus 
Government will bear the entire responsi- 
bility for the extreme measures which I 
contemplate only with regret, but which 
I am prepared to carry out with firmness 
and resolution. 
[Signed] GENERAL GOURAUD, 

French High Commissioner in Syria and 

Cilicia, Commander in Chief cf the 

Army of the Levant. 

July 14, 1920. 


CONFLICT WITH THE FRENCH 


Feisal’s version of the conflict between 
himself and the French, given in a state- 
ment issued by his staff and published 
in The London Morning Post of Oct. 1, 
1920, is as follows: 


Immediately after the armistice with 
Turkey was made, the Emir Feisal, whom 
Lord Allenby had put in charge of the 
Eastern Zone in Syria, comprising the 
districts of the four cities of Damascus, 
Homs, Hama and Aleppo, commenced to 
build up a native Arab administration. 
The Emir was recognized by the Peace 
Conference as the responsible ruler for 
that region, and as King Hussein’s rep- 
resentative attended meetings of that body 
in January, 1919. 

While the Emir was in Paris the 
French had advanced into the rich Bekaa 
plain that leads to Damascus. The Bekaa 
is in the Eastern Zone, and M. Clemen- 
ceau had promised that the French troops 
would be withdrawn. To assert their 
rights and let Europe know what their 
true feelings were, the Syrian people 
through their representatives at Damas- 
eus declared Syria an independent king- 
dom. 

The armistice with Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was followed by a concentration of 
troops in the French Zone. At the time 
when there were not more than a few 
thousand French troops in Syria it would 
have been easy for the Syrian Govern- 
ment to overrun the Western Zone and 
create a situation in the face of which 
the crushing of Syrian nationalism would 
have been impossible. But King Feisal 
was true and loyal to the Alliance. The 
result of his forbearance was that by 
July the French had been able to concen- 
trate 80,000 men, together with tanks and 
airplanes. With that force General 
Gouraud could crush any opposition the 
Syrian Government could offer. King 
Feisal, to avoid bloodshed, intended to 
come to Europe and settle matters, and 
actually. applied to General Gouraud to 
put a ship at his disposal. The French 
General’s reply was to send his ulti- 
matum. 

The Emir, with a pistol to his head, ac- 





cepted the ultimatum, withdrew his troops 
from their strong positions in the Anti- 
Lebanon covering Damascus, demobilized 
his army, dissolved the Congress, and 
appointed a new Ministry to carry out 
the terms imposed. With the hope that 
later he could appeal to the Allies or the 
League of Nations, he dispatched on July 
20, at 5:30 P. M., six and a half hours 
before the expiry of the time allowed, a 
detailed answer to the French Political 
Officer in Damascus. That telegram Gen- 
eral Gouraud, who was at Beirut, pre- 
tends not to have received until the next 
morning. And in the meantime the 
French troops at midnight began their 
advance on Damascus. A few Arab regu- 
lars, left behind in Anti-Lebanon to col- 
lect stores and with orders to treat the 
French as allies, were taken prisoners 
and dealt with by the French as enemies. 

In reply to the King’s protest at this 
breach of the ultimatum, General Gou- 
raud demanded that he should accede to 
further conditions. These were of great 
severity. At the same time there was a 
dangerous movement in Damascus against 
the Government. The rioters were dis- 
persed only after eighty had been killed 
and several hundreds wounded. So high 
was feeling that about 2,000 citizens of 
Damascus, armed with any weapons they 
could collect, with shotguns, swords, and 
even nabuts (staves), sallied out to 
Meizelun, where there was a force of some 
200 regulars, Against these the French 
opened fire. Tanks drove into them as 
they fled. The King had previously or- 
dered the regulars to withdraw their 
guns, and some of them were actually 
saved. 3ut many brave men, under the 
gallant officer Yusef el Azmy, stood to 
the last and fell in this slaughter as a 
protest against the French action. Many 
of these’ had been through the Syrian 
and Palestine campaigns, and to them and 
the others who fell every Syrian will bow 
his head. 

The French entered Damascus on July 
24, and at once took possession of all the 
xyovernment offices. On July 27 the King 
was informed by the French that he must 
leave Damascus, and next day he went 
to Deraa. Here he was met by the Hau- 
ran tribesmen, who wished to begin at 
once a_ guerrilla warfare against the 
French. The King counseled them to re- 
main quiet, pointing out that -he had the 
pledges of the British Government and 
was going to Europe:-to plead their cause. 

Since his departure over 400 Syrians 
have been sentenced by court-martial, of 
whom over 100 have been condemned to 
death. Among these are the officers who 
were the backbone of Feisal’s army and 
were marked out for distinction by the 
Allies for their exploits during the war, 
in blowing up bridges and making raids 
on the Turkish lines of communication. 
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complicity ’’ with the 
enemies of France. In the Hauran whole 
villages are still being shelled, bombed 
and burned for their refusal to admit the 
legality of the new régime at Damascus. 


THE FRENCH ACCOUNT 


The French version of these events 
was given by General Gouraud in a 
speech delivered by him at Zahleh, in 
the Lebanon, following his occupation of 
Damascus. He said in part: 


After having tarried too long I dis- 
patched the terms of the ultimatum you 
have heard of. The Emir hesitated. He 
has been for six months the prisoner of 
his entourage. He could not free himself 
from his unscrupulous advisers, who were 
all, it may .be added, foreigners. Even 
while he was giving me the assurance of 
his complete agreement with us a column 
of his troops attacked mine at Tel Kalah, 
and there, it is needless to say, they suf- 
fered defeat. I then gave the order to 
march on Damascus. In four hours the 
Sherifian army had melted away. 

This display of force on our part was 
necessary. The inhabitants of Damascus 
did not engage our troops. That is why 
our soldiers, shouldering their rifles, en- 
tered the city without firing a shot. I 
repeat that these measures were neces- 
sary. It was high time we got rid of all 
manner of intrigues. And now, in the 
name of the Government I represent, I 
declare that the four gazas of Baalbek, 
Bekaa, Hasbeiya and Rasheiya are an- 
nexed to the Greater Lebanon. * * * 


Official proclamation of the new State 
of Lebanon was made at Beirut by Gen- 
eral Gouraud, as French High Commis- 
sioner for Syria, on Sept. 1, 1920. The 


Their crime was 
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proclamation announced that the Leb- 
anon would be bounded on the north by 
the River Kebir, from which the line 
would extend southward to the frontier 
of Palestine, and its eastern boundary 
would be fixed along the hills to the east 
of the district. Beirut, the chief city, 
was chosen as the seat of government. 
The French granted administrative au- 
tonomy. The national flag was to have 
the French colors with the cedar of Leb- 
anon on the white part of the banner. 
After proclaiming the independence of 
Lebanon, and its establishment as a na- 
tion, General Gouraud listened to an ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by the Mayor 
of Beirut. 


So the French desire for a free hand 
in Syria, unimpeded by the nationalism 
of an Arab State, and for the establish- 
ment of what is virtually a strong French 
protectorate over Lebanon, the centre of 
French prestige in Syria, was at last - 
fulfilled. When General Gouraud re- 
turned home he appeared before the 
Commissions of Finance and Foreign Af- 
fairs on Nov. 21 to give an account of 
his stewardship in Syria. M. Leygues, 
the Foreign Minister, in accord with 
Minister of War Lefévre and both 
commissions, decided that the French 
forces in this sphere should not be with- 
drawn. Meanwhile the Emir Feisal re- 
mains in exile, still clinging to the for- 
lorn hope of securing a revision of the 
French action. 
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HE last few years have been an 
era of important constitutional 
developments the world over. The 
adoption of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution, the passage of the 
British Representation of the People act, 
and the adoption of proportional repre- 
sentation in France are among the more 
important changes made in existing Con- 
stitutions, while Germany and Russia 
have adopted wholly new fundamental 
laws, and the newly-created States, such 
as Poland and Czechoslovakia, have 
framed Constitutions for the first time. 
These developments are sufficiently fa- 
miliar to students of government in this 
country. 


At the same time, however, that these 
much-heralded changes have been going 
on, developments of a like nature have 
occurred almost unnoticed in countries 
much nearer the United States—the re- 
publics to the south of us. In spite of 
their proximity and more immediate 
interest to us, these Latin-American de- 
velopments have received but scant atten- 
tion in this country. The object of this 
article is to examine the more signifi- 
cant constitutional developments of 
recent years in that portion of the world, 
with a view especially to discovering, if 
possible, any general tendencies that 
have made themselves manifest. 


It would not be possible within a 
reasonable space to discuss all the im- 
portant governmental developments in 
Latin America that have occurred within 
the last few years. As in the United 
States, so in Latin America, many gov- 


ernmental changes occur which are of 
such a fundamental nature that similar 
measures in Great Britain would be re- 
garded as changes in the British Con- 
stitution, and yet inasmuch as they do 
not alter the text of the instrument 
known as the Constitution they are not 
technically regarded as_ constitutional 
changes here. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that such developments may, 
in fact, be of greater significance than 
some of the formal amendments, but 
within the limits of this discussion only 
formal constitutional changes will be 
considered. Furthermore, in order to 
keep the subject matter within reason- 
able bounds, only three of the major de- 
velopments of this nature will be taken 
up, namely, the new Constitutions that 
went into effect in Mexico in 1917, in 
Uruguay in 1919, and in Peru in 1920. 


MEXICO'S NEW CONSTITUTION 


The new Mexican Constitution of 
1917* has naturally received more at- 
tention at the hands of American pub- 
licists than have the very recent instru- 
ments promulgated in the other two 
States. But attention in this country 
has been largely concentrated on the 
provisions in the new Constitution relat- 
ing to the nationalization of natural re- 
sources and the effect of these provisions 


*A convenient translation of the Mexican 
Constitution of 1917 is to be found in the 
supplement to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
May, 1917, which sets forth the terms of the 
new instrument in parallel columns with 
those of the Constitution of 1857, which it 
superseded, indicating by means of italics 
and blackface type the innovations and omis- 
sions in the later document. 


























































































































































































on the rights acquired by foreigners, 
particularly Americans, in mines and oil 
lands. Other significant features have 
been more or less ignored. 

Among the more significant of the 
provisions to be noted in the new Con- 
stitution are those intended to discourage 
dictatorship or dynasties in the Presi- 
dential office. We find that the new 
Constitution, for instance, insists that 
no one belonging to the army may be- 
come President unless he shall have re- 
tired from active service ninety days 
immediately prior to the election. [Con- 
stitution of 1917, Article 82, V.] Further- 
more, no one who has taken part, directly 
or indirectly in any uprising, riot, or 
military coup is eligible. [Jbid., Article 
82., VII.] It is true, of course, that the 
influence of the United States Constitu- 
tion was largely responsible for the crea- 
tion of strong executives in the Latin- 
American Constitutions. It is also true, 
however, that political conditions in 
many of those countries for nearly a 
century after independence favored, if 
indeed they did not demand, personal dic- 
tatorships with much more actual power 
than that of the President of the United 
States. As conditions improved and 
opened the way for more representative 
government, the evils of military dic- 
tatorships began to outweigh the ad- 
vantages, but the political practices of 
seventy-five years were too firmly es- 
tablished to be discarded easily. Hence 
it became necessary to discourage the 
continuation of these executive traditions 
by forbidding in constitutional provisions 
some of the developments which had 
been found to be favorable to their con- 
tinuation. 

Among these traditions, obviously, was 
the one by which the way to the Presi- 
dency was open principally, if not solely, 
to military leaders. In the same sense 
the institution of the Vice Presidency, 
which the United States has not regarded 
seriously, but which has proved in some 
of the Latin American countries to 
furnish a basis for intrigue and plots 
against the Administration, has in the 
new Constitution been omitted alto- 
gether. Succession to the Presidency in 
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case of a vacancy in that office or per- 
manent disability of the President is de- 
termined by the action of the Congress 
in choosing a President ad interim, and 
calling a new Presidential election, if the 
vacancy occurs during the first half of 
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the President’s term of office. If the 
vacancy occurs in the latter half of the 
term, the Congress shall choose the 
President for the remainder of the term. 
[Article 84.] The permanent ineligibil- 
ity of the President for re-election is 
continued in the new Constitution, and 
the term of office is reduced from six 
to four years. [Article 83.] In some 
other respects, also, the importance and 
dignity of the Presidential office are 
diminished in the new Constitution. On 
the other hand, the power of the Presi- 
dent to suspend the personal guarantees 
of the Constitution in cases of invasion 
or other emergency, with the concur- 
rence of the Council of Ministers and the 
approval of Congress, is somewhat 
broadened in the new instrument by re- 
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moving the limitation contained in 


the former document excluding those 
guarantees ensuring the life of man. 
[Article 29.] 


NEW STATUS OF CLERGY 


Another subject of general significance 
dealt with in the new Constitution is 
the relation of the Church to the State. 
It will be remembered what a position 
of influence was occupied by the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Latin-American 
colonies prior to their independence, and 
what an important role in the politics of 
the new republics was played by the 
question whether that position of in- 
fluence should be continued or dimin- 
ished. The famous Plan of Iguala in 
1821 committed Mexico to the mainte- 
nance of the Roman Catholic Church in 
its favored position, and the republican 
Constitution of 1824 also expressly 
established it as the State Church and 
prohibited the exercise of any other re- 
ligion. In the Constitution of 1857 this 
declaration was omitted, and members 
of the clergy were excluded from the 
offices of Senators and Representatives; 
the Federal Government, furthermore, 
was given exclusive power to exercise 
intervention in matters of religious 
worship and outward ecclesiastic forms. 
By an amendment in 1873 the Church 
and State were declared independent, 
and the establishment or prohibition of 
any religion by law was forbidden. Mar- 
riage was declared a civil contract, and 
the power of religious institutions to 
acquire real estate was limited. 

But the new Constitution goes into 
these questions very much more fully. 
In addition to incorporating the pro- 
visions of the preceding Constitution on 
this subject, the Constitution of 1917 
abrogates the juridical personality of 
churches, subjects ministers of religious 
creeds to the laws governing the exer- 
cise of a profession, forbids ministers to 
criticise the fundamental laws of the 
country or the authorities in particular 
or the Government in general, prohibits 
their assembling for political purposes 
and deprives them of the right to vote 
or hold office. Furthermore, religious 
publications are forbidden to comment 


upon political affairs in any way. 
[Article 123.] Finally, it is to be noted 
that public instruction is made secular 
and that religious authorities are forbid- 
den to establish schools of primary in- 
struction. [Article 3.] 


CONTROL OF CORPORATION 


A third feature of note in the new 
Constitution of Mexico, and one that has 
received considerable attention from 
foreign students, is the emphasis placed 
upon the amelioration of social and 
economic conditions. These measures 
may be grouped under two _ general 
heads—the control of corporations and 
the protection of labor. We are, of 
course, well acquainted with a similar 
tendency in Constitution making in this 
country, but the Mexican Constitution 
goes considerably further in these mat- 
ters than have any of our State Consti- 
tutions. 

The new constitutional provisions on 
these matters are contained largely in 
Articles 27, 28 and 123 of the 1917 Con- 
stitution. Article 27 expressly preserves 
to the nation the right to impose such 
limitations on private property as the 
public interest may demand, enumerat- 
ing specifically such undertakings as 
the division of the large landed estates 
and the development of small landed 
holdings; definitely vests in the nation 
direct ownership of all minerals and of 
all navigable and territorial waters, and 
specifies the conditions under which con- 
cessions shall be granted to private indi- 
viduals or corporations. The ownership 
of lands and waters and the acquisition 
of concessions to develop mines, waters 
or mineral fluids is limited to Mexican 
individuals and corporations, or to for- 
eigners who agree to be considered as 
Mexicans in respect to such property 
and not to invoke the protection of their 
Governments in respect to the same, 
under penalty of forfeiture to the nation 
of property so acquired. Foreigners are 
absolutely prohibited from acquiring 
direct ownership of lands or waters 
within a zone of 100 kilometers from the 
frontiers and of 50 kilometers from the 
seacoast. 

These are among the provisions which 








have stirred up the antagonism of the 
foreign investor to the greatest extent, 
for if applied to existing concessions 
and property they would amount to 
nullification of rights already acquired. 
It is not possible here to enter a discus- 
sion of the wisdom or even of the legality 
of these new measures affecting foreign 
capital invested in Mexico, but no one 
who is at all familiar with the intimate 
connection between the activities of 
foreign investors and many of the most 
serious internal disturbances and foreign 
difficulties of Latin-American politics 
need look far for their explanation. 

An interesting provision with regard 
to the right of expropriation for a public 
use bases the amount of compensation to 
be paid on the valuation of the property 
for purposes of taxation. 


PROTECTION OF LABOR 


Article 28 prohibits monopolies and 
exemption from taxation, but expressly 
excludes from the definition of a 
monopoly associations of labor organized 
to protect their own interests. 

Article 123 lays down in great detail 
the principles which shall guide the 
making of laws relative to the labor of 
skilled and unskilled workmen, employes, 
domestic servants and artisans, and in 
general every contract of labor. The 
eight-hour day, the protection of women 
and children against night work and un- 
healthy or dangerous occupations, one 
day of rest in seven, safeguards for 
motherhood among women workers, 
minimum wages, overtime payment, 
housing of workmen, the right to strike, 
conciliation and arbitration boards, free 
employment bureaus and social insurance 
of the most comprehensive kind—all are 
insisted upon as fundamental features 
of the regulation and protection of labor. 
It is in respect to these matters that the 
Mexican Constitution goes further than 
even the most advanced of our State con- 
stitutions in this country. 

There are many other innovations in 
the Mexican Constitution of 1917 which 
would be worthy of presentation did 
space permit. Among these may be noted 
the constitutional establishment of the 
free municipality with a large measure 
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of local autonomy [Article 115], the 
direction to the Federal Congress and to 
the State Legislatures to enact laws 
against alcholism [Article 117, VZ=II.] 
and the provision for compulsory educa- 
tion. [Article 31.] Ht will also be noted 
as a general characteristic of the 1917 
Constitution that the tendency found in 
our own constitution-making to include 
legislative detail in the fundamental law 
has shown itself in a marked way. The 
reason, of course, is the same in both 
cases, namely, the experience cf the past 
in demonstrcting that the constituted 
authorities could not be trusted to do 
their duty unless directed or restrained 
by a superior authority. Unquestionably, 
however, just as the same _ reasons 
prompted the adoption of the practice 
of detailed legislation in the Constitu- 
tion in the two cases, so also the defects 
of this procedure will make themselves 
felt in Mexico as they have in this 
country. 


CONSTITUTION OF URUGUAY 


The new Constitution of Uruguay 
went into effect on March 1, 1919.* It 
replaced the Constitution of 1829, which 
was adopted immediately upon the dec- 
laration of independence in that country, 
and which embodied the constitutional 
ideas of the revolutionary period. It 
would only be natural, therefore, that 
the differences between the old Constitu- 
tion and the new in Uruguay should be 
even more marked than in the case of 
Mexico. It would be natural, also, that 
the constitutional convention which com- 
pleted its work in October of 1917 should 
have been much influenced by the new 
Constitution of Mexico which became 
operative in May of that year. It will 
be helpful, therefore, to view the inno- 
vations in the Uruguayan Constitution 
in comparison with the more important 
features of the Mexican Constitution 
considered above. 

In the first place, we find that the 
new Constitution reflects the altered 


*A translation of the new Uruguayan Con- 
stitution may be found in Southwestern 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I., No. 1, 
June, 1920, Pp. 95-118. The Constitution of 
1829 is translated in Rodriguez, ‘‘ American 
Constitutions.’’ Government Printing Office, 
1906, Vol. II., P. 158. 
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attitude toward the Roman Catholic 
Church, already noted in the case of 
Mexico. The clause of the older Con- 
stitution recognizing! the Roman Catholic 
religion as the religion of the State is 
omitted and the new instrument ex- 
pressly declares, not only that all re- 
ligious cults are free, but also that the 
State supports no religion, although it 
accords to the Roman Catholic Church 
the control of places, for worship only, 
already constructed in whole or in part 
out of funds from the National Treas- 
ury. [Constitution of Uruguay, 1919, 
Article 5.] Unlike the Mexican Consti- 
tution, however, members of the clergy 
are not prohibited by this instrument 
from being chosen as representatives or 
Senators. 

In Uruguay, as in Mexico, we see a 
strengthening of the principle of local 
self-government. In place of the jefes 
politicos, formerly in charge of the de- 
partments on the model of the Napoleonic 
prefects, the new Constitution prescribes 
popularly elected assemblies and au- 
tonomous councils of administration, 


chosen in the same manner, to regulate 
the local affairs of the departments, with 
control over the municipalities. [Articles 


130-142.] The office of the Chief of 
Police in each department remains, how- 
ever, under central control; this official 
is appointed and removed by the Presi- 
dent and paid out of the national treas- 
ury. [Articles 143-145.] 


THE EXECUTIVE POWER 


Most interesting and significant of 
the alterations in the new Constitution 
are those relating to the executive power. 
The office of the President is made 
directly elective by the people instead of 
by the Legislature as under the old Con- 
stitution, the preferential ballot being 
prescribed. [Article 71.] The Presi- 
dent, who serves for four years, is not 
perpetually ineligible for re-election, as 
in Mexico, but the interval that must 
elapse between a first and a subsequent 
term has been lengthened from four to 
eight years. [Article 73.] More im- 
portant, however, than these changes in 
the characteristics of the office is the 
adoption of a wholly new principle with 


regard to the executive power in that 
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this is now shared by the President with 
a popularly elected council of adminis- 
tration of nine members. Broadly speak- 
ing, this council is charged with the ad- 
ministrative functions of the executive, 
such as the appointments of certain 
Ministers and other high officials, and 
the direction of various services of the 
State; the President, however, retains 
the political functions of the office, such 
as foreign relations, the naval and mili- 
tary activities, the preparation of the 
budget, and the preservation of internal 
peace and order. It will thus be seen 
that the office of President in Uruguay 
has not only been brought more directly 
under the control of the electorate, but 
has been materially diminished in im- 
portance. This feature of the new Con- 
stitution has evidently met with ap- 
proval, since “it is now proposed to do 
away with the office of President alto- 
gether and intrust the conduct of gov- 
ernment to a commission of eleven mem- 
bern.” * 

Another interesting innovation in the 
Constitution of 1919 is the establishment 
of proportional representation as the 
electoral principle for choosing all 
elective bodies [Article 9], following the 
example of France and Germany and 
many other European States which have 
recently adopted this system. The Con- 
stitution sanctions the adoption of wo- 
man suffrage for national or local elec- 
tions, but requires a two-thirds majority 
of all the members in each chamber of 
the Legislature. [Article 10.] 


LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

Other respects in which the new Con- 
stitution of Uruguay has not followed 
the lines laid down by the Mexican 
instrument include the omission of the 
elaborate provisions relating to labor 
and social welfare, though the bill of 
rights in the Uruguayan document is 
more comprehensive than in the earlier 
Constitution. Among other things the 
death penalty has been abolished. But 
in extending the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain to cases of public utility 
as well as of public necessity, Uruguay 
is again following the precedent of 


*Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXV., 
No. 3, September, 1920, Supplement, P. 91. 
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Mexico. On the other hand, compulsory 
free education is not prescribed by the 
Constitution of Uruguay. 


CONSTITUTION OF PERU 


The last of the new Latin-American 
Vonstitutions to be considered here, that 
oi Peru, was promulgated on January 
18. 1920.+ It shows clearly traces of the 
influence of both of the Constitutions 
already considered, especially that of 
Mexico. It replaces the Constitution of 
1860, an instrument of a later date, 
therefore, than the former Constitutions 
of Mexico and Uruguay. 

The first point worthy of note here 
with regard to the new Constitution is 
the changed attitude reflected even in 
Peru as regards religion. Just as Peru 
was the last stronghold of Spain in 
America, excepting the island pos- 
sions, so also it is one of the Latin- 
American countries in which the Roman 
Catholic Church and religion have clung 
most successfully to their former privi- 
leged position. In the Constitution of 
1860, as in the earlier Constitutions of 
Mexico, the Roman Catholic religion was 
the established form of belief, and the 
exercise of any other religion was pro- 
hibited. Under the new Constitution the 
nation continued to profess and to pro- 
tect that religion, but the prohibition of 
the public exercise of any other religion 
is repealed. Peru has, therefore, even 
now not gone as far in the direction of 
separating Church and State as have 
Mexico and Uruguay. 

In the next place we note the influence 
of the Mexican Constitution in the new 
provisions with regard to the Chief 
Executive. The President, chosen by 
direct popular vote, serves, it is true, for 
five years instead of four [Art. 7], but 
no member of the military or of the 
Ministry can be elected President unless 
he has laid down his office 120 days 
before the election. [Article 120.] As 
in Mexico, the office of Vice President 
is done away with in the new Constitu- 

At the time of writing no English transla- 
tion or the new Constitution was available. 
A brief but instructive note on the new 
Constitution may be found in the Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, April, 1920, Pp. 
457-460. An English text of the earlier Con- 


stitution of 1860 may be found in Rodriguez, 
American Constitutions, Vol. II., P. 254. 
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tion. On the other hand, the example of 
Uruguay ‘in limiting the powers of the 
President by intrusting some of his 
formerly plenary powers to other offi- 
cials seems to have had an influence in 
the formation of the Council of State of 
seven members appointed by the Council 
of Ministers with the approval of the 
Senate. [Article 134.] It is not de- 
termined in the Constitution just what 
the réle of this Council of State shall 
be, as the provision in the fundamental 
instrument leaves it to the law to de- 
termine the cases in which the Govern- 
ment must hear their opinion and those 
in which it cannot proceed contrary 
thereto. The principle of parliamentary 
government is, moreover, laid down in 
the provision that Cabinet officers must 
resign after either the Senate or the 
Chamber passes a vote of lack of confi- 
dence—a provision which, if observed, 
would mark a change from the Presi- 
dential to the Cabinet form of gov- 
ernment. 


POSITION OF FOREIGNERS 


Other respects in which the Constitu- 
tion of Mexico has evidently served as 
a model for the new Peruvian Constitu- 
tion are to be found in the inclusion of 
provisions regarding the position of 
foreigners, the extension of the right 
of eminent domain, the control of natural 
resources, the prohibition of monopolies 
and the position of labor. As regards 
foreigners, we find a provision—almost 
identical with that noted in the Mexican 
Constitution—prohibiting them from ac- 
quiring or possessing, directly or indi- 
rectly, any right to lands, waters, or 
mines within fifty kilometers of the 
frontiers. [Article 39.] Furthermore, 
the property of foreigners is not to be 
accorded a position of especial favor, 
and they themselves are not to resort to 
claims through diplomatic channels. The 
extension of the right of eminent domain 
expressly authorizes the State to take 
over, under that power, transportation 
by land, sea, or air, and any other public 
service. [Article 44.] As in Mexico, 
all mineral products are declared to be 
the property of the State. [Article 42.] 
Monopolies, except Government monop- 
olies, are forbidden, much as in the 
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Mexican Constitution, but the constitu- 
tional provisions regarding the protec- 
tion of labor, though recognizing the 
principles enumeratéd in the Mexican 
Constitution regarding hours of labor, 
wages, health, insurance, compensation 
and arbitration, are not only much 
briefer but are purely directory to the 
Legislature. [Articles 47-49]. 


TREND TOWARD LOCAL 
AUTONOMY 


Other provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion that follow closely the Mexican 
example are the provisions for compul- 
sory public education for both sexes in 
the primary and intermediate grades, for 
secondary and higher education under 
the protection of the State and for 
recognition of the teaching profession; 
and also the conferring of a larger 
measure of autonomy upon the munici- 
palities, which up to the present, as in 
most Latin-American countries, have 
been administered more on the French 
principle of central administrative con- 
trol and direction than on the principle 
of local self-government. 


In the provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion abolishing the minimum income re- 
quirements for eligibility to the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate we see a 
further instance of the extension of 
democratic principles. Of interest also 
is a provision establishing three regions 
or districts, one for the north, one for 
the centre, and one for the south of the 
republic, with a Legislature for each, 
composed of members chosen by the prov- 
inces and authorized to enact local 
measures for the districts subject to ap- 
proval by the President, or, in case of 
his refusal to enforce them as contrary 
to the general laws or the national wel- 
fare, to the Congress, which may enact 
them in the same way as vested laws. 
[Article 140]. 


Other interesting provisions of the new 
Peruvian Constitution would be worthy 
of consideration here did space permit, 
especially those relating to the judiciary, 
the guarantee of the graduated income 
tax,the prohibition of dual office holding, 
the protection and development of the 
indizenous race, the power to control the 
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price of articles of consumption, and 
others; but enough has been said to indi- 
cate the general principles underlying 
the new instrument. 


CONSTITUTIONAL TENDENCIES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA x 


We may now, though mindful of the 
fact that we have considered but three 
out of twenty Latin-American Constitu- 
tions, and also of the fact that these 
three show some material divergencies 
among themselves, briefly sum up what 
would appear to be the constitutional 
tendencies in Latin America today, as 
indicated by the documents under con- 
sideration. 

First may be mentioned the definite 
recognition of the principle of religious 
toleration and the evident trend toward 
complete separation of Church and 
State. 

Second may be noted an evident ad- 
vance toward greater political de- 


mocracy, as shown by the widening of 
the suffrage, the substitution of direct, 
in place of indirect elections, by less ex- 


clusive requirements for office holding 
and by the recognition of the principles 
of local self-government for municipali- 
ties in place of local administration by 
central authorities. 

Third, there is the striking tendency 
to get away from the era of dictator- 
ships in the Presidency by placing ob- 
stacles in the way of military and revo- 
lutionary leaders in the securing of 
office and by prohibiting re-elections. 

Fourth, and closely related to the ten- 
dency just noted, is the inclination to 
limit the powers of the office itself by 
requiring the participation of the Senate 
or of the Congress in the exercise of the 
appointing and treaty-making powers; 
or, as in Uruguay, by creating a supreme 
administrative power alongside of the 
President; or again, as in Peru, by lay- 
ing down the fundamental features of 
the Cabinet or parliamentary system of 
government. 

Fifth, the definite recognition in the 
new Constitutions of the fundamental or 
social democracy in the requirements for 
compulsory free public education, the 
safeguarding of the rights of labor, the 
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prohibition of monopolies, the nationali- 
zation of natural resources and the ex- 
tension of the right of eminent domain 
to include the taking over of public utili- 
ties and services. 

Sixth, and last, is the attempt to pre- 
vent exploitation by foreign individuals 
and corporations and to avoid the inter- 
national complications that result there- 
from by restricting the rights of for- 
eigners in the acquisition of lands and 
concessions, and forbidding the resort 
to diplomatic channels for the enforce- 
ment of claims. 

As regards religious toleration and 
political democracy, it would appear that 
these Latin-American States are but now 
approximating conditions which have 
long since been firmly established in the 
United States. As regards the tendency 
to depart from the principles of Presi- 
dential government and to approximate 
the parliamentary system they are align- 
ing themselves with most of the other 
civilized countries of the world and get- 
ting away from the example of the 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


HE first postage stamp especially de- 
signed for airplane service was is- 
sued four years ago. Since then, more 
than forty varieties of such stamps have 
appeared, and the demand is steadily in- 
creasing. Many small countries, which 
have done little to encourage aviation, 
have made such issues. Great Britain, 
who has done so much to foster air traf- 
fic, has thus far refused to issue special 
stamps for air deliveries. 

The first aerial mail stamp on record 
was issued in May, 1917, by Italy. It 
was intended for an experimental ser- 
vice between Rome and Turin. Another 
issue was applied to a hydroplane mail 
service between Naples and Palermo. 
The United States, two years ago, issued 
its first stamps for the Washington- 
Philadelphia-New York mail service. 
The original value—24 cents—was subse- 
quently reduced. 

The following countries have made 


United States, which was formerly 
so potent. A similar tendency is re- 
flected in the adoption of the principle 
of proportional representation. In the 
developments toward social democracy 
these countries are leaving the United 
States behind, at least so far as consti- 
tutional declarations are concerned. And 
finally, in their treatment of aliens. in 
relation to property rights, they are 
dealing with a situation which the United 
States has fortunately never had to face 
to any appreciable extent, but which 
some of the Far Western States, on some- 
what different grounds, are attempting 
to handle in somewhat the same way. 
It would seem to be time, therefore, that 
we abandon altogether the attitude of 
superiority toward our Latin-American 
neighbors which has unfortunately been 
all too common among certain of our 
wise men, and that we turn with a frank 
interest to the study of political condi- 
tions and experiments there which may 
prove to be of value to us in the solu- 
tion of our own problems. 


FOR AERIAL MAIL 


such issues: Canada, Austria, Newfound- 
land, Germany, Hungary, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Esthonia, the United States 
of Colombia, Tunis and the Belgian 
Congo. 

The Congo stamps are beautifully 
engraved. The 50-centime stamp is 
printed in orange and black, showing 
a native trading station with an air- 
plane overhead. Stamps of three other 
values depict similar scenes. Five of the 
current stamps in Spain were over- 
printed in black with the words “ Correo 
Aere” (Air Mail) for the airplane ser- 
vice established in that country between 
Barcelona, Alicante and Malaga. The 
first Tunisian stamp appeared in May, 
1919. A second stamp has just been 
issued for the value of 30 centimes. It 
is engraved in olive and blue, with a 
view of the ruins of Hadrian’s aqueduct. 
Over the scene appears the airman’s 
winged badge in red. 





CANADA’S DISPUTE OVER 
; LABRADOR 


By W. L. EDMONDS 


ANADA has another boundary dis- 
cS pute on its hands. This time it is 
not with the United States; what 
is believed to be the final boundary dis- 
pute between these two nations was set- 
tled seventeen years ago with the Alaska 
award. The party of the second part 
now is Canada’s sister dominion, New- 
foundland, and the dispute is over the 
Labrador boundary. This question is so 
old that, but for the appointment of a 
commission last December to solve it, 
few persons outside of official circles 
were aware that it was still a living 
issue. 

As to just how much territory is in- 
volved in the dispute, opinions differ. 
The Canadians believe that it involves 
only the territory running about half a 
mile back from the Atlantic Coast line. 
Newfoundland, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that it has documentary evidence 
which will prove that it is entitled to 
thousands of square miles of the interior 
in addition to the coast line. As the 
peninsula has a length of. 1,100 miles, a 
breadth of 470 miles and a total area of 
120,000 square miles—more than the 
combined area of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania— it will be seen 
that a considerable extent of territory 
is involved. 

After the conquest in 1763, when Can- 
ada was ceded to Great Britain, Labra- 
dor was assigned to Newfoundland. 
Eleven years later, under the terms of 
the Quebec act, it was transferred to 
Canada, becoming a part of what is now 
the Province of Quebec. In 1809, how- 
ever, the Labrador coast was restored 
to Newfoundland. But as there appears 
to have been considerable indefiniteness 
as to what this really meant, an imperial 
act was passed sixteen years later which 
provided that 

so much of the said coast [Labrador] as 

lies eastward of a line to be drawn due 


north and south from the harbor or bay 
of Anse Sablon [Sablon Bay], inclusive, 
as far as the fifty-second degree of north 
latitude, with the islands of Anticosti 
and all other islands adjacent to such 
part as last aforesaid of the coast of Lab- 
rador, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
reannexed to and made a part of the said 

Province of Lower Canada. 

No new enactments have been made 
in the 112 years since then, but neither 
has anything been done to define the 
line of demarkation. This line, which 
is supposed to extend from Anse Sab- 
lon, in the Straits of Belle Isle, to Cape 
Chidley, a point jutting into the Hud- 
son Straits, has an approximate length 
of 600 miles. It is for the purpose of 
making this long-deferred demarkation 
that the commission has been appoint- 
ed. 


Why was this boundary question not 
settled generations ago? The answer 
is that Labrador’s importance lay alto- 
gether in its famous cod fisheries and 
in the peltries which the Indians gath- 
ered for the Hudson Bay Company. As 
far as population is concerned, its im- 
portance is almost nil, for though, dur- 
ing the fishing season, some 15,000 
Newfoundlanders flock to its coast, nor- 
mally its inhabitants do not exceed 
3,500. 


As no extended official surveys have 
ever been made, the interior of the coun- 
try is practically unknown. The Hud- 
son Bay Company did some exploration 
work in 1840, but purely for its own 
purposes. The Hudson Bay Company 
was never known to be generous in the 
dissemination of information regarding 
the resources of any part of the conti- 
nent over which it held sway. A couple 
of generations ago, for instance, it dis- 
couraged the view that the great wes- 
tern prairies possessed great possibili- 
ties for the cultivation of wheat. 

Within the last decade, however, large- 
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ly through the enterprise of adventurous 
travelers, most of whom were Ameri- 
cans, and the excursions of Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell, the famous medical mission- 
ary, it has been discovered that the inte- 
rior of Labrador possesses, in addition 
to enormous game resources, vast com- 


MAP SHOWING LABRADOR REGION, 
DISPUTE BETWEEN CANADA 


AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


mercial possibilities. This is particu- 
larly true of its forest resources. The 
reason why the discoveries in the latter 
respect were hitherto unknown to the 
outside world is that the forest areas 
have their beginning a considerable dis- 
tance inland, the coast being bleak and 
barren. Those who have ascended Ham- 
ilton Inlet, which runs into the interior 
about 200 miles, report that the forests 
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are encountered some fifty miles from 
its entrance. Aerial flights made in 
1919, although of a limited character, 
confirm the observations of travelers. 
Some of the trees examined on the verge 
of forests are estimated to be over 200 
years old. But the principal interest in 
those forests lies in the discovery that 
they contain vast resources in pulp wood 
for the manufacture of paper. 


Lumber mills have already been estab- 
lished at Hamilton Inlet, the product of 
which is being exported. Some of the 
rivers emptying into the Atlantic pos- 
sess substantial water powers, available 
for the development of hydro-electric 
energy. But, as was recently pointed out 
by Dr. Grenfell, nothing can be done 
toward developing the paper-pulp re- 
sources until the boundary question has 
been settled; the uncertainty of titles to 
timber lands deters capitalists from em- 
barking upon the venture. 


It is also believed that the interior of 
Labrador contains vast resources in min- 
erals, but until the prospector has in- 
vaded the vast wilderness, its qualities 
in this respect cannot, of course, be de- 
termined. Geographically Labrador bears 
much the same relationship to the North 
American Continent on the east that 
Alaska does on the west. It also some- 
what resembles the latter in its geolog- 
ical formation. 

There is a possibility that as a result 
of the labors of the commission appoint- 
ed to define the LaLrador boundary line, 
the question of the confederation of Can- 
ada and Newfoundland may again be re- 
vived. 





GERMANY’S LOSSES 
IN AMERICA 


A Survey of Properties Confiscated in This Country, 
the Legal Basis of the Action, and the Result in 


Freeing Certain Industries From German Domination 


By EMERSON D. FITE 
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OMINATION in world industry 

13 was as prominent a part of the 

Pan-German program in the years 

before the World War as was po- 

litical extension of the empire. Kultur 

was to be dealt out in bales and bundles 

as well as in imperial edicts, and wealthy, 

gullible America was the field chosen for 

one of the strongest of the industrial of- 
fensives. 

Investment by individual Germans 
might be innocent as the investment of 
any national in a foreign concern, though 
much even of individual German invest- 
ment was far from having an innocent 
intent; but when large combinations of 
capital, closely connected with the finan- 
cial and political power of the Imperial 
German Government, controlled great 
branches of our industry with so well- 
wrought an organization that they bade 
fair to grasp and spread till American 
enterprise would be futile in the lines 
which they had elected for their own 
predominance, the menace to America 
was real. The war awoke Americans to 
these industrial plots, and the Alien 
Property Custodian was the leader of the 
forces to combat Germany’s insidious 
though peaceful invasion. 

When the Trading with the Enemy act 
was passed in 1917 the aliei.s complacent- 
ly saw their property likely to fall into 
the hands of a safe conservator who 
would administer it profitably for them 
till peace might drop it into their hands 
again with all its gains; but when Con- 
gress added an amendment authorizing 
the sale of such property by the Alien 
Property Custodian at his own discretion, 


a weapon was put into the hands of that 
guardian that made the alien owner of 
property writhe with apprehension. 


I, CONFISCATION IN OTHER WARS 


To what length precedent would war- 
rant the United States in going along 
the path of eradicating the enemy from 
its business it was difficult to tell. 

During the Revolutionary War each 
of the thirteen States confiscated the 
property of the British loyalists, and 
some, including North Carolina, con- 
fiscated debts due from Americans to 
Britishers. The treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, however, relaxed the se- 
verity of the several States in the fol- 
lowing words: “It is agreed that the 
creditors on either side shall meet with 
no lawful impediment to the recovery of 
the full value in sterling money of all 
bona fide debts heretofore contracted.” 
Under this provision the State laws con- 
fiscating debts were overruled and the 
Britishers were allowed to collect their 
debts. All their other property was lost. 
On principle it was agreed that enemy 
property, including debts, was subject to 
confiscation in time of war. 

During the war of 1812-15 with Great 
Britain the question came up in a new 
form. No confiscation law was passed 
by Congress, but the prosecuting offi- 
cials of the Government attempted in the 
courts to secure the confiscation of enemy 
property merely by the fact of war. The 
Commander in Chief in time of war, they 
argued, possessed the right to declare a 
blockade, order the capture of contraband 
property and ships on the sea, and in 
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general to perform belligerent acts. If 
these belligerent acts could be performed 
by the Executive without an act of Con- 
gress, that is, if the act of Congress de- 
claring or recognizing a state of war was 
sufficient to authorize the President to 
perform these acts, why with equal rea- 
son could not the President perform the 
other belligerent act of confiscation 
without special Congressional authoriza- 
tion? The Supreme Court was strict in 
its construction of the Constitution, and 
in the famous case of Brown vs. the 
United States ruled that there could be 
no confiscation without a special law of 
Congress to that effect. The declaration 
of war was not in itself sufficient to au- 
thorize this particular belligerent act by 
the President. This is now accepted as 


good American precedent. 


The question of confiscation did not 
arise during the Mexican war, as the 
Mexicans had comparatively little pri- 
vate property in the United States; the 
war was short and easy for the United 
States, and there was no occasion to take 
extreme measures against the enemy. In 
the war between the States, 1861-65, on 
the other hand, since men of every State 
had been in the habit of living, owning 
property and doing business in every 
other State, and since the conflict was on 
a large scale and the issue was long 
doubtful, every available weapon of war 
had its place. Each side confiscated 
within its borders the property of the 
citizens of the other. The administration 
of these laws, however, was not on the 
whole severe, and there were those who 
were opposed to confiscation on principle. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1867 declared concerning the confisca- 
tion of debts, that the right to take such 
measures against the enemy undoubtedly 
existed, but “that it may well be con- 
sidered as a naked and impolitic right, 
condemned by the enlightened con- 
science of mankind.” 


The drift of opinion since the civil war 
seems to have become stronger and 
stronger toward this charitable view, till 
by the twentieth century many looked 
upon confiscation of enemy property in 
time of war as a thing of the past. The 
right was not practiced by Spain against 
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the United States, nor by the United 
States against Spain during the war of 
1898. In his proclamation of April 26 
of that year President McKinley not only 
leniently refused to lay hands on the 
Spanish ships found in American ports 
at the outbreak of the war, but gave 
them thirty days to leave. 


What the European nations would do 
in this regard after the outbreak of the 
World War in August, 1914, was one of 
the most interesting questions of that 
eventful time, for it was well known 
that citizens of France, Great Britain 
and Russia had millions invested in Ger- 
many, and German citizens likewise had 
millions invested in France, Great 
Britain and Russia. The fact that con- 
fiscation was a game that two could play 
restrained them all to a considerable de- 
gree, and each belligerent, to protect the 
property of its citizens in the enemy 
country, refrained from extreme meas- 
ures against the enemy property within 
its borders. Each belligerent confiscated 
the enemy ships within its ports when 
the war started, without allowing them 
any days of grace for departure, as 
President McKinley had done; but no 
severe general confiscation laws were 
passed in the European countries. 


Il. GERMANY’S STRANGLE HOLD ON 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


When the United States became a 
belligerent, April 6, 1917, a new phase of 
the problem was soon brought to view. 
At this date probably no one realized the 
extent to which the Germans had 
progressed in their peaceful industrial 
penetration and occupation of this coun- 
try. Gradually the officials, and after 
them the citizens as a whole came to un- 
derstand that great basic industries here, 
having to do in one way or another with 
the manufacture of munitions, were Ger- 
man-controlled, in some cases subsidized 
by the German Imperial Treasury and 
in every case the centre of propaganda, 
intrigue and espionage of the worst sort. 

First there was the chemical industry, 
in which, according to popular legend, 
the Germans were invincible. Nine- 
tenths of the dyes used in this country 
were supplied by six German concern:, 
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and a large proportion of the medicines 
and other chemicals. Struggling Ameri- 
can companies were undersold and their 
workmen bribed by the six American 
subsidiaries of the parent German 
houses. The manufacture of munitions 
and explosives of all sorts relied heavily 
upon the related chemical industry, and 
the situation was intolerable. 

In the metal world German corpora- 
tions, consisting of three large combina- 
tions, controlled in 1914 the metal mar- 
kets of Europe and of Australia, especial- 
ly in zine and lead. The German in- 
fluence in the metal industries was not 
controlling in the United States, though 
each of the three German corporations 
owned not only a house directly repre- 
senting it in this country, but also many 
subsidiaries. The Alien Property Cus- 
todian reported that the German inter- 
ests and influences in the American 
metal market were not confined solely to 
the United States, but covered Mexico 
and South America, including in its 
grasp mines, smelters, refineries, oil con- 
cessions, railways, embracing every 
known metal and doing a business which 
annually ran into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

In the field of wireless telegraphy, 
closely allied to industry, German money 
had built two high-powered stations, one 
at Sayville, Long Island, and the other 
at Tuckerton, N. J., both of which as 
long as the United States remained out 
of the war redounded to the great com- 
mercial advantage of Germany in de- 
fiance of the British control of the seas. 

The Bosch Magneto Company and an- 
other German ccmpany, both owned by 
one man, controlled 50 per cent. of the 
country’s battery ignition business. 

In addition to the companies from Ger- 
many operating in the United States, 
there were many manufacturing concerns 
here owned wholly or in part in Ger- 
many, but quite independent of any con- 
trol by parent German companies. One 
of the largest and most profitable of 
these German investments was located in 
and about Passaic, N. J., where six large 
worsted mills were thus controlled; and 
enemy subjects owned a majority of the 
stock in four of them. Other American 


textile manufactures were owned in Ger- 
many. 

/One could mention the names of scores 
of other concerns largely enemy-owned: 
The musical instrument business of M. 
Welte & Co., the toy business of F. A. O. 
Schwartz, Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Company and the stationery sup- 
ply business of A. W. Faber. Finally 
twenty German insurance companies 
could be added to the list. 


III. GERMAN INDUSTRIAL PENETRA- 
TION OF OUR COLONIES 


The American colonial possessions 
were not exempt. Immediately after the 
Spanish-American war the Germans be- 
gan a systematic attempt to expand 
their trade in the East, especially in the 
Philippines; and in the next fifteen 
years they succeeded in making great 
advances against their British rivals, 
very largely by means of long credits. 
Said the Alien Property Custodian: 

The Germans had penetrated into every 
avenue and by-way of trade in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and laid quite extensive 
plans to resume their industrial hold on 
the islands as soon as the war was over. 
They owned the most important export 
and import houses, the chief electrical 
supply houses, a large proportion, if not 
a majority, of the tobacco factories of 
Manila, and were heavily interested in 
vegetable oil, rubber and cocoanut, as 
well as tobacco plantations. 

It was found that Germans, when the 
United States entered the war, owned 30 
per cent. of the sugar business of the 
Hawaiian Islands, the principal business 
of the islands. There were German in- 
terests in the Samoan Islands and in 
Porto Rico, while in the Virgin Islands, 
the latest territorial acquisition of the 
United States, through the Hamburg- 
American Line, Germans owned a valu- 
able coaling station, wharves and docks 
in the port of St. Thomas, the best 
natural harbor in the West Indies. 


IV. AMERICA’S REPLY: CONFISCA- 
TION 


This German industrial power in the 
United States and its possessions was a - 
knife at the throat of the Government, 
capable on occasions of working incal- 
culable harm; and the implied threat was 
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all the more portentous, since many of 
the German-controlled interests, such as 
those in the metals, in chemistry and in 
dyestuffs, were directly related to the 
production of munitions and were more 
or less controlled by German State of- 
ficials. Therefore it was that the United 
States, rudely awakened in the crisis, 
quickly disregarded the tendency of the 
times, which seemed to be set against 
the confiscation of enemy property by a 
belligerent power, and on Oct. 6, 1917, 
passed our Trading with the Enemy act, 
which among other things created the 
office of Alien Property Custodian, 
who was to have the power to seize and 
administer enemy property as a common 
law trustee. On March 28, 1918, the real 
sting was put into the law when the 
custodian received power to sell enemy 
property. . 


V. MEANING OF THE LAW 


How to make the provisions of the new 
law known was comparatively easy, but 
how to uncever the enemy property 
proved to be very difficult. A personal 
letter was sent to lawyers the country 
over—and there are more than 100,000 
lawyers in the United States—requesting 
information and assistance. Patent at- 
torneys were especially approached, 
Judges of the Probate Courts, bankers 
everywhere, 32,000 of them, Postmasters 
and tax collectors in every State. More 
than 250,000 radiograms that had passed 
to and from Germany and Austria be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1915, and April 6, 1917, 
were carefully examined and the infor- 
mation gathered therefrom classified. 

There were many tricks to cover up 
enemy ownership, many transfers of 
property quietly effected which were not 
transfers at all, because the real owners 
retained the right to repurchase after the 
war. Here the same test was applied by 
the officers of the Government as is ap- 
plied in international law to transfers of 
vessels in time of war by citizens of a 
belligerent to citizens of a neutral coun- 
try. Has the transfer been made in good 
faith? If so, it is allowed. But if the 
original enemy owner holds a string on 
the supposedly transferred property, if 
any trace of the original ownership re- 
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mains, the transaction is condemned. 
Just so in the present case of the transfer 
of enemy ownership of property on land. 
Because in general it was to the ad- 
vantage of the enemy owner to divest 
himself of his title, and because the good 
faith of the transaction was judged by 
the opposing belligerent, the burden of 
proof was always thrown on the enemy 
seeking to effect the transfer. Circum- 
stances were against him, and he rarely 
succeeded in convincing his enemy 
Judges of his good faith and in saving 
his property thereby. 

An important question, difficult to de- 
termine, was, Who was an enemy? Res- 
idence in Germany was ruled to bestow 
enemy character. No matter what was 
one’s citizenship, if one resided in Ger- 
many, one was ruled to be an enemy of 
the United States under the law. Even 
an American citizen who evinced too 
great fondness for life in Germany was 
caught within the meshes of the law, as 
Mrs. Adolph Busch of St. Louis found to 
her regret when she returned from Ger- 
many during the latter part of the war. 
The widespread fear in the United 
States among German servants and other 
Germans of small means that they were 
to lose all their savings was not justified 
under the law for one moment, for, no 
matter where their heart was in the 
conflict, they were not resident in Ger- 
many. Transfer of residence from Ger- 
many to a neutral country or to the 
United States was in some cases allowed 
to divest an American citizen of enemy 
character. Persons residing in countries 
occupied by Germany were also, tech- 
nically speakinz, regarded as enemies by 
the Alien Property Custodian, though 
against Frenchmen and Belgians this 
right was only sparingly exercised. By 
an executive order, which the President 
was authorized by the law to issue, the 
interned Germans, though not resident 
in Germany, were constituted enemies 
under the act. 

Aggrieved parties in all cases were al- 
lowed to file claims alleging mistakes. 


VI. WORKING OF THE NEW LAW 


The immense powers of .the Alien 
Property Custodian: stagger one. On 
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Feb. 15, 1919, this official was holding 
in trust for 27,274 parties $500,000,000 
worth of enemy property of every kind 


and description. Some of these trusts 


were large, some small. Adolph Paven- 
stedt, an interned New York banker, 
lost $1,661,000 to the United States, 
many others from $5,000 to $10,000, one 
$1, one 40 cents, one 30 cents, and so on. 
No amount was too small to be turned 
over. 

The Custodian was given power to 
abrogate certain kinds of contracts in re- 
gard to property in his possession, to re- 
ceive the dividends and royalties due the 
enemy owners, to pay taxes and insur- 
ance in their name, to pay prior liens on 
the property, to receive payments of 
debts owed to German creditors from 
debtors in the United States, and to in- 
stall new Boards of Directors. 

By his powers of supervision he oper- 
ated many of the confiscated properties. 
For example, from the Bosch Magneto 
Company in his control he supplied to the 
army and navy of the United States 
$2,500,000 worth of Bosch magnetos, 
$22,000,000 worth of textile goods from 
the Passaic’ mills, $1,000,000 worth of 
aspirin tablets, dyes ,&c., from the 
Bayer Company and $2,000,000 worth of 
surgical instruments from the Kny- 
Scheerer Corporation. 

Some institutions he wound up entire- 
ly, such as the twenty German insurance 
companies. Others he sold: The Ham- 
burg-American and North German Lioyd 
docks on the Hudson at Hoboken, the 
Hamburg-American docks at St. Thomas 
in the Virgin Islands, the wireless sta- 
tion at Sayville and the Bridgeport Pro- 
jectile Company, built at the direct in- 
terposition of the German Government 
to prevent the manufacture and shipment 
of arms from the United States; all 
these the Alien Property Custodian sold 
to the United States Government. Other 
concerns, chemical companies, metal cor- 
porations, woolen mills, &c., he sold at 
public auction to individual buyers. The 
great chemical concern, the Bayer Com- 
pany, brought $5,310,000, the Bosch Mag- 
neto Company $4,150,000, four textile 
mills at Passaic over $6,000,vuu. The bid 
for the A. W. Faber Company was re- 


jected by order of the President. Down 
to Feb. 15, 1919, thirty properties in all 
had been sold for $23,878,000; and many 
other properties were being prepared 
for sale. 

Whenever suspected concerns were 
owned in part by loyal Americans and in 
part by the active enemies of the country, 
only the shares of the latter were con- 
fiscated and sold. One of the most im- 
portant divisions of the work of the Cus- 
todian was the so-called merchandise de- 
partment, in which articles of every de- 
scription were sold at public auction 
when the value was over $10,000 and at 
private sale when the value was under 
this sum. The cash in the hands of the 
Custodian was invested in Government 
securities—Liberty bonds—amounting to 
$71,000,000 on Feb. 15, 1919. 

Because of its immensity the Cus- 
todian’s power of sale came under criti- 
cism, for, subject to the control of the 
President, it was he who arbitrarily de- 
termined at what price the property in 
the sales would be allowed to go; it was 
he who determined if the purchasers pre- 
senting themselves were Germans at 
heart or were 100 per cent. Americans; 
and it was he, though he worked through 
subordinates, who faithfully advertised 
or not any proposed sale to all interested 
parties. Charges of favoritism naturally 
arose. It could not have been otherwise, 
though no corruption was proved. 


VII. GERMAN PATENTS IN AMERICA 


What to do with German patents was 
a problem in itself. The German chemi- 
cal companies and other German con- 
cerns had taken out hundreds of patents 
in this country, not necessarily for use 
here, but rather for the purposc of being 
able to prevent native competition arising 
in the United States in their particular 
wares. Some of these numerous patents 
were sold by the Custodian to the new 
purchasing companies, 550 along with 
the Bayer Company, 130 along with the 
Bosch Magneto Company. This will en- 
able the new organizations, as time goes 
on, to be free from any control from 
Germany in the use of these patents. To 
the Chemical Foundation, which was es- 
tablished with a capital of $500,000, 
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there were sold by the Custodian about 
4,500 other patents. These patents the 
Foundation will control and protect, and 
when Germany begins sending in to the 
United States her various commodities, 
made in infringement of any of the 
patents held by the Foundation, suit will 
be brought and the sale of the competing 
German articles prevented. This plan is 
relied upon to be a valuable agent in en- 
abling the new companies to withstand 
German after-the-war competition. Pos- 
sessed at last of the secrets of the rival 
German patents, protected by the Chemi- 
cal Foundation from any German use of 
the same in the United States, and fa- 
vored in general by a protective tariff, a 
new American industry, the production 
of mineral dyes and drugs of many sorts, 
will assuredly be one of the lasting re- 
sults of the war for the United States. 

The office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian still exists, his work still goes on, 
for the war will not be ended until the 
Peace Treaty is signed by the United 
States. 


VIII. WILL THE CONFISCATED PROP- 
ERTY BE GIVEN BACK? 


Will the Germans get their property 
back? The decision on this point rests 
with the political branch of the Govern- 
ment, with Congress; and it is inconceiv- 
able that Congress will vote to restore to 
their foully won original vantage ground 
the plotters against the industrial life of 
the country. In the case of the large 
commercial houses, the chemical com- 
panies, the metal owning corporations 
which were concerned in one way or an- 
other with the production of munitions 
and which were supported directly or in- 
directly by the German Imperial Govern- 
ment, the original owners have surely 
lost their property beyond recovery. 
Congress may decide to give to the Ger- 
mans the money which came to the Gov- 
ernment at the sale of their property, 
but that is all that is possible. Their 
power in American industrial life is gone 
forever. It has been estimated that at 
least $700,000,000 worth of German prop- 
erty was taken; and as this was approx- 
imately the estimated amount of the 
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claims of the United States against Ger- 
many for its neutral property destroyed 
before this country entered the war, 
here is another reason why the con- 
fiscated property will be retained. 

The confiscated German vessels,. not 
under jurisdiction of the Custodian, are 
a part of the total amount of property 
received by the United States from Ger- 
many as an offset to the American 
claims against the Germans. In view of 
these facts this country has no need to 
demand a share in the money indemnity 
expected from Germany. 


France and Great Britain, on the other 
hand, which suffered great losses from 
the Germans but did not confiscate the 
German property within their borders as 
vigorously as did the United States, have 
enormous bills for Germany to pay, with 
little already received by way of con- 
fiscation. 


IX. GERMANY’S CONFISCATION OF 
AMERICAN PROPERTY 


In the confiscation of American prop- 
erty in Germany that country was as 
severe against the United States as was 
the United States against her; and in the 
same way her severity against France 
and Great Britain was proportioned by 
the severity of those two countries 
against German interests. In no case, 
however, was the total amount of con- 
fiscations in Germany heavy; in the case 
of France and Great Britain, because 
those countries were fairly lenient to the 
Germans, and in the case of the Ameri- 
cans, because the American investments 
there were not heavy. Had German in- 
vestments in the United States been no 
larger than American investments in 
Germany, possibly the United States 
would not have proceeded as harshly as 
she did. The United States had very 
much more enemy property to proceed 
against than had Germany. According 
to a conservative estimate, let Germany 
be ever so extreme, she could not by con- 
fiscation injure the United States one- 
tenth as much as this country could in- 
jure her, for the total German holdings 
in the United States undoubtedly amount 
to $2,000,000,000, of which approximately 
one-third has been taken, while $200,000,- 
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000 is a liberal estimate of the American 
investments in Germany. 


X. THE FATE OF THE PROPERTY OF 
GERMANY’S ALLIES 


The law allowed the Custodian to take 
the property of all German enemies and 
the property of all the allies of Germany. 
The Germans suffered the most, the Aus- 
trian allies next, the Bulgarians next, the 
Turks practically not at all. Said the 
Custodian very frankly: 


Thus the property of the subjects of 
Bulgaria and Turkey, which countries are 
in the class of allies of the enemy, has 
not been demanded at all, except in a few 
cases of Bulgarian property, whose par- 
ticular circumstances seemed to demand 
its sequestration. It was felt that the 
likelihood of unfair and even barbarous 
reprisal upon American citizens and 
American property, which would have 
been inflicted by Turkey, was sufficient 
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reason for not disturbing the small 

amount of such property here. 

Viewing the operations of the Alien 
Property Custodian in the abstract, one 
might well come to the conclusion that 
international law had turned back from 
its march toward enlightened practices 
when it reverted to confiscation of enemy 
private property on land in time of war, 
just as it has retrogressed in its exten- 
sion of the hardships connected with con- 
traband trade and blockade running by 
the application of the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage and in the introduction 
of new and more hideous forms of war- 
fare. Yet war has reached a stage where 
it permeates every branch of human 
activity, and undoubtedly these unre- 
stricted means of combating the enemy 
must be allowed. This sad result argues, 
as does every consideration of a civilized 
world, for breaking the habit of war. 


SHIPS 


Official List Showing What Became of Each Vessel in 
the Surrendered Fleets—Distribution Among the Allies 


COMPLETE list of the German and 
Austrian warships surrendered to 
the Allies under the Versailles and 

St. Germain Treaties was published by 
The London Times on Oct. 12, 1920. 
Most of the enemy vessels have been or 
are being broken up; others, under new 
names, are being incorporated in the 
fleets of their new possessors. Even the 
ex-Kaiser, when in bitterness of spirit 
he exclaimed to Admiral Reinhold Scheer 
on Nov. 9, 1918, “I have no longer a 
navy! ” little anticipated the ignominious 
end of the proudest of his fleet. The 
list includes the vessels salvaged from 
those sunk by the Germans at Scapa 
Flow on June 21, 1919. For the loss of 
those not salvaged, it should be said, the 
Reparations Commission in Paris decided 
on Oct. 23 that Germany must deliver 
275,000 tons of merchant shipping in 
compensation. Of those sunk at Scapa 
Flow, the cruisers Niirnberg, Emden, 


and Frankfirt, with several destroyers, 
were salvaged. 

The German ships which have now 
been disposed of comprise 9 battleships, 
16 light cruisers, 2 destroyer leaders, 59 
destroyers, 50 torpedo boats and 1 
auxiliary. The list follows: The letters 
(BR.) after name of a ship indicate 
that it is to be broken up; the letters 
(IN.) mean that the ship is to be in- 


corporated in the navy of the country 
that holds it: 

The Battleships—To Great Britain, 5—Baden 
(BR.), Heligoland (BR.), Posen (BR.), 
Rheinland (BR. in Holland), and Westfalen 
(BR.). To Japan, 2—Oldenburg (BR. in 
Holland) and Nassau (BR. in the United 
Kingdom). To France, 1—Thuringen (BR. 
at Brest). To the United States, 1—Ostfries- 
land (BR. in New York). 

The Light Cruisers—To Great Britain, 6— 
Niirnberg (BR.), Stettin (BR.), Stuttgart 
(BR.), Danzig (BR.), Miinchen (BR.) and 
Liibeck (BR.). To France, 5—Emden (BR.), 
KGnigsberg (IN.), Regensburg (IN.), Strals- 
sund (IN.), and Kolberg (IN.) To Italy, 3— 











Pillau (IN.), Graudenz (IN.) and Strassburg 


(IN.) To Japan, 1—Augsburg (BR.) ‘To 
the United States, 1—Frankfiirt (BR.). 
The Flotilla Leaders—To France, 1—S.113. 


(IN.). To Italy, 1—V.116 (IN.). 

The Destroyers—To Great Britain, 39—S.137 
(BR.), V.128 (BR.), V.125 (BR.), B.98 
(wrecked), G.95 (BR.), G.92 (BR.), V.82 
(BR.), V.81 (foundered), V.73 (BR.), V.71 
(BR.),° S.54 (foundered), 8.51 (foundered), 
V.44 (BR.), V.28 (BR.), V.26 (BR.), S.24 


(BR.), T.197 (BR.), T.195 (BR.), T.193 (BR.), 
T.192 (BR.), T.189 (BR.), T.186 (BR.), T.184 
(BR.), T.183 (BR.), T.182 (BR.), T.180 (BR.), 
T.179 (BR.), T.178 (BR.), T.176 (BR.), T.174 
(BR.), T.1% CBR.) T.20 CSR.) F.166 
(BR.), 7.165 (BR.), T.164 (BR.), ‘T.163 
(BR.), T.161 (BR.), T.100 (BR.) and T.159 
(BR.) To France, 11—H.147 (IN.), H.146 
CIN.), S.189 (IN.), 8.135 (IN.), S.134 (IN.), 
8.133 (IN.), V.130 (IN.), V.126 (BR.), V.100 
(BR.), V.79 (IN.), V.46 (BR.) To Japan, 4— 
V.127 (BR.), V.80 (BR.), S.60 (BR.) and 
T.181 (BR.) To Italy, 2—B.97 (IN.), S.63 
(IN.) To United States, 3—S.132 (BR. at 
New York), G.102 (BR. at New York) and 
V.43 (BR. at New York). 

The Torpedo Boats—All these fifty boats 
are allocated to Great Britain to be broken 
up, with the exception of six to be selected 
by Brazil and six by Poland from those at 
Rosyth, which after disarmament are to 
be used for police purposes. The auxiliary 
vessel Cyclops is also to be broken up by 
Great Britain. 

The German battleships named above were, 
with the exception of the Baden, a later 
vessel, at the Battle of Jutland, where they 
formed the First Squadron, under Vice Ad- 
miral Ehrhard Schmidt, with his flag in 
the Ostfriesland. The total displacement 
of those nine battleships broken up was 
192,160 tons. All the light cruisers may be 
regarded as fairly useful vessels, and of 
those which France and Italy have incor- 
porated in their fleets none is more than ten 
years old, the still older ones falling to this 
country to be broken up. The destroyers 
are naturally of many types and classes. 
The V. class, built at the Vulcan Yard, 
Stettin, were begun in 1911-12, when all boats 
of an earlier date were indicated by the 
initial letter T. The other letters indicate 
the names of the builders’ yards, and those 
of higher numbers than B.97 and B.98 are 
of larger types. 

The ships of Austria-Hungary which have 
been surrendered comprise 13 battleships, two 
cruisers, nine light cruisers, 19 destroyers, 55 
torpedo boats, 10 torpedo gunboats, and 4 
mining vessels. These vessels have been thus 
distributed :— 

The Battleships (all of which have been 
broken up)—To Great Britain, 6—Erzherzog 
Ferdinand Max, Babenberg, Arpad, Habs- 
burg, Budapest, and Monarch. To France, 3 
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—Prinz Eugen, Erzherzog Friedrich, and 
Erzherzog Karl. To Italy, 3—Tegetthof, 
Zrinyi, and Radetzky. The two cruisers 
Sankt Georg and Kaiser Karl VI. are also 
allotted to Great Britain to be broken up. 

The Light Cruisers—To Great Britain, 6— 
Admiral Spann, Szigetvar, Aspern, K. U. K. 
Maria Theresa, Panther, and Leopard; all of 
these are to be broken up. To Italy, 2— 
Helgoland and Saida. To France, 1—Novara. 
These three ships will be incorporated in 
their respective fleets. 

The Destroyers—To Italy, 
Uszok (IN.), Friglav (IN.), Orgen (IN.), 
Csepel (IN.), Balaton (IN.), Tatra (IN.), 
Varasdiner (BR.), Huszar (BR.), Dinara 
(BR.), Velebit (BR.), Czikos (BR.), Turnl 
(BR.), Uskoke (BR.) and Scharfschutze 
(BR.) To France, 3—Dukla (IN.), Reka 
(BR.) and Pandur (BR.), To Greece, 1— 
Ulau (IN.) 

The Torpedo Boats—To Great Britain, 13— 
50E., 51T.,. 538T., 55T., 56T., 57T., 58T., 5OT., 
8, 9, 10, 14, and 18; all to be broken up. To 
Serbo-Czecho-Slovakia, 11—S87F., 93F., 96F., 
76T., TIT., Tt., T., CF. SP; GE; Git; 
all for police duties. To Greece, 7—98M., 99M., 
100M., 92F., 94F., 95F., 86F.; all for police 
duties. To Rumania, 7—82F., 83F., 84F., 74T.,. 
75T., 80T. and 81T.; all for police duties. To 
Portugal, 6—85F., 86F., 88F., 89F., 90F.; all 
for police duties; and 91F. To Italy, 6—52T., 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6; all to be broken up. To France, 
4—13, 15, 16 and 17; all to be broken up. The 
torpedo gunboats are all to be broken up; one 
will go to France, the remainder are taken 
over by Italy. Of the mining vessels, also, 
two are allotted to Great Britain for break- 
ing up and two to France for the same pur- 
pose. 


Such is the fate of two proud imperial 
war fleets of Continental Europe. As the 
list shows, the greater part of both the 
German and Austrian navies is doomed 
to destruction. 


15—Lika (IN.), 


In dispatches to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, the German Government late in 
October pledged itself henceforth to 
strict observance of the Peace Treaty 
clause providing that the Kiel Canal 
shall be free to international traffic. 
Its action, not long ago, in stopping three 
vessels that were carrying arms to Po- 
land—on the ground of Germany’s neu- 
trality in the Russo-Polish war—was 
protested by the Allies, and the pledge 
given amounted to a reversal of Ger- 
many’s attitude. 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN 
FORTUNE 


Struggle in the Prussian Diet and the German Reichstag 
to Keep the Ex-Kaiser’s Party From Giving Him 
German Property Worth Perhaps a Billion Marks 


drew up a “compact” on Jan. 26, 

1920, for a final adjustment of all 

outstanding financial claims be- 
tween Prussia and the House of Hohen- 
zollern. If this Junker scheme is ever 
carried out, as the conservative elements 
in the Prussian Diet seriously hoped and 
still hope, it will make the ex-Kaiser’s 
family one of the richest in the world; 
thus far, however, it has been blocked by 
the Socialists. 


The property intended to be turned 
over to the Hohenzollerns, as shown by a 
writer in the Contemporary Review, in- 
cluded (1) State property, (2) Crown 
property and (3) private property. In 
the past no clear distinction was made 
between these different kinds of holdings 
in royal hands. Now the Hohenzollerns 
are claiming all three kinds of property 
as their own, and the pro-Kaiser party 
in Prussia is bent on recognizing the 
claims on a wholesale scale, and paying 
the imperial exiles a cash indemnity on 
them amounting to hundreds of millions 
of marks. 

Opponents at first tried to fight the 
compact on political grounds, arguing 
that it was contrary to the ideals of the 
revolution to indemnify the Hohenzol- 
lerns the same as innocent private citi- 
zens, and that, as the members of the 
royal family—other than the Kaiser and 
Crown Prince—had failed to issue any 
public renunciation of the throne, it was 
sheer folly to supply them with funds for 
a restoration propaganda. The question 
dragged on for months in the Jurists’ 
Committee of the Prussian House, where 
the pro-Kaiserites took their stand on 
Article 153 of the Constitution, which 
lays down the general principle that no 


[Loe of the State of Prussia 


expropriation can take place without in- 
demnification. 

Acting strictly on this basis, and al- 
lowing full value for all the art and 
museum treasures included in the Crown 
property, the advocates of the Hohenzol- 
lern rights came to the conclusion that 
an “indemnity” of 100,000,000 marks 
was owing to the Hohenzollerns; this 
sum, besides, was to be free of the capital 
tax, to which every other German citizen 
is now liable, making it really equivalent 
to 162,000,000 marks. But the total for- 
tune that would ultimately be handed 
over to the Hohenzollerns under this plan 
is still more vast, as indicated in the 
speech quoted later in the present article. 
In view of this fact, the Socialists shifted 
their ground somewhat and argued that 
much of the property under discussion 
was really State property which had been 
wrongfully transferred to the Crown; 
and that, in any case, Crown property 
could be held only by a reigning house; 
that all Crown possessions had reverted 
to the people when the Emperor fled 
from the country. 


DODGING WAR TAXES 


While the question was still in the 
committee stage a new turn was given to 
events by the Berlin Government’s sud- 
den arrest, on Nov. 18, 1920, of the whole 
personnel of the Dutch-German banking 
house of Grusser, Philipson & Co., on the 
charge of smuggling capital out of the 
country to avoid taxation. Grusser & 
Co. were known to be the banking agents 
of the Hohenzollerns. There was great 
excitement in the Reichstag, therefore, 
on Nov. 22, when the ex-Chancellor, Her- 
mann Miiller, interpellated the Govern- 
ment of the Realm on this whole subject. 





In the debate that followed, Herr Miller 
said: 


I ask the Government whether it is a 
fact that a huge amount of money has 
been smuggled out of the country, and 
also a huge amount of goods and of per- 
sonal property, of salvarsan, for instance; 
whether a large number of highly placed 
persons are involved in these operations; 
whether the Government is already in 
possession of the names of 100 such per- 
sons: whether 250,000,000 of money are in 
question, or an even greater sum. * * * 
And above all, what about the relations 
of Grusser & Co. with the House of Ho- 
henzollern? My information contradicts 
the denials published by the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung and the Deutsche Zeitung, 
and gives the following list of those in- 
volved: 

The “Crown Princess Cecelia. 

Prince Eitel Friedrich of Prussia. 

Prince August Wilhelm of Prussia. 

The late Prince Joachim of Prussia. 

The morganatic wife of Prince Oscar 

of Prussia. 

Prince Oscar himself is not involved, 
nor is Prince Leopold of Prussia; but the 
Prussian Government had its attention 
drawn some time ago to the latter’s huge 
operations for the smuggling of silver 
* * * We wish to know what steps the 
Treasury has taken against Grusser and 
the rest of these smugglers? We demand 
the most exact information and the most 
energetic action. * * * It is not enough 
to tell us that the Treasury lawyers have 
the case in hand; this business demands 
publicity, and those who are found guilty 
must receive exemplary punishment, so as 
to frighten others. 


Finance Minister Wirth replied that 
he could not answer questions on cases 
that were pending before a court of jus- 
tice, but that the Government had no in- 
tention of showing favor to high or low. 
With this the Socialists expressed them- 
selves as satisfied for the time being. 
Nevertheless, in order that the proposed 
compact between Prussia and the Hohen- 
zollerns might be available for debate in 
the Reichstag, the Socialists found it nec- 
essary to raise the question in the Prus- 
sian Diet. This they did during the last 
stages of the debate on the new Prussian 
Constitution, on Nov. 30, by bringing in 
two alternative motions, one calling for 
the confiscation of all the Hohenzoliern 
property, the other referring the matter 
back to the Jurists’ Committee with in- 
structions to reconsider the terms of the 
compact. 
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REVERATIONS BY HEILMANN 


In introducing this double-barreled 


measure, Herr Heilmann made a vigor- 
ous speech, in which he said: 


During the recent debate in the Reichs- 
tag about the part played by the Hohen- 
zoilerns in the smuggling of money out of 
the country, we were reproached on the 
score that the whole motion only arose 
because my party was so hard up for good 
election arguments. The absurdity of this 
allegation has been proved by the results 
of the elections in Saxony, where we 
gained over 3,000 votes, while the German 
People’s Party had to register heavy 
losses. Today’s motion, in the same way, 
owes its origin solely to the merits of the 
question at issue. The press of the con- 
servative parties make it a reproach to 
me, that I, a Jew, dare to lift up my 
voice against the former royal house; my 
answer is to remind you that there exists 
a certain member of the bar, by name 
Lowenfeld, who defends Hohenzollern in- 
terest against the State, and that there- 
fore I, a German, am well entitled to de- 
fend the people’s interest against the 
Hohenzollerns. 


We never looked on the compact with 
the Hohenzollerns from the purely legal 
point of view; as Bismarck said, we did 
not turn ourselves into a bench of prize 
court Judges. The compact is surely also 
a question of high politics, a question of 
prime importance both in home and in 
foreign affairs. Articles in the French 
press are an incontrovertible proof that no 
alieviation will be shown to Germany, 
seeing that Germany would only use such 
concessions to pay out hundreds of mil- 
lions of money to the Hohenzollerns. We 
Socialists do not admit the victor’s right 
to have a deciding voice in such a ques- 
tion; they simply assume it, nevertheless, 
and we must each of us realize that for 
every million we pay to the Hohenzollerns 
we shall have a billion of extra indemnity 
to pay ourselves. That was why we pro- 
posed on the Jurists’ Committee that the 
Foreign Minister be heard before the com- 
pact be put to the vote. The bourgeois 
bloc refused that motion. But when in- 
formation was demanded about the exact 
amount of the Hohenzollern fortune, the 
reporting member refused to give it, and 
alleged as his reason ‘‘ questions of for- 
eign policy.’’ Then the numerous royal 
estates outside Germany were assigned 
to the Kaiser, and we raised the question 
of reimbursement in the event that the 
Entente should requisition such estates :we 
were told that in that case this country 
would have to make good the amount to 
the Hohenzollerns. The Jurists’ Commit- 
tee has still passed no resolution on our 
motion against recognizing such an obli- 
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gation in any circumstances. <Any de- 
mand of ours for a revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty would be made much easier 
in proportion as we repudiate old times 
and repudiate any sympathy with the 
Hohenzollerns. 

There are other reasons arising out of 
the situation at home which are no less 
important. It is all the more necessary 
to file a clear declaration of faith in the 
cause of the republic, because the Centre 
Party has so far omitted to do so beyond 
equivocation; the Democrats also dis- 
played a remarkable love of the Hohen- 
zollerns. We have not the least wish to 
handle this business in a petty or hateful 
spirit; we don’t want to send the Hohen- 
zollerns a-begging; on the contrary, we 
are ready to assign to them _ suitable 
means of support, although we are well 
aware that other victims, whose suffer- 
ings are far greater, are in this country 
without such means of support; in par- 
ticular, those who above all others are to 
be pitied, the heavily disabled and the Ce- 
pendents of the fallen. 


“MAD MONARCHIST PROPAGANDA 


What was Bismarck’s policy in the simi- 
lar cases of the King of Hanover and the 
Kurfiirst of Hessen? He expressed him- 
self in a very contemptuous way in the 
presence of the North German Alliance 
on the subject of the moral indignation 
which the despoiling of these Princes had 
evoked, and the conservative parties of 
his day applauded him vigorously. He 
said that a Minister must secure his cown- 
try against every kind of danger, even a 
danger so small and so remote as the 
danger of a Guelph restoration. Today’s 
danger is neither small nor remote. With 
the exception of the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince, the Hohenzollerns have not re- 
nounced the throne; they are deliberately 
playing the pretender’s réle,and we cannot 
assign any funds of State for such propa- 
danda. All the same, our policy is not 
Bismarck’s policy of force majeure. I 
shall prove our motion to be as unim- 
peachable from a juristic as it is from a 
political point of view. 

Even supposing that the first sine qua 
non for the conclusion of any compact 
‘were present, I mean the public renounce- 
ment of all rights to the throne by all the 
Hohenzollerns, payment would still be 
improper in view of the mad monarchist 
propaganda being carried on by important 
political parties. That we owe nothing 
whatever to William II. in the political 
sphere is proved by the opinion of a man 
who must count with the Right as well as 
with others, the opinion of their leader, 
von Kardorff. But if they insist, I could 
say something on the topic of William 
II.’s political activity, on the topic of the 
Chinese campaign, of his letters and his 


speeches and all the unhappy effects of 
this man’s personality on our fortunes. 
There are two kinds of guilt, the guilt of 
an evil intent and the guilt of incapacity. 
I am not dealing with the first; but the 
incapacity of the old Government cannot 
be a matter for doubt to a single member 
in this House. 

Whatever inferences we draw from a 
consideration of the political situation are 
only confirmed by our consideration of 
the legal issue, namely, that our debt to 
the Hohenzollerns is nil. We were at 
fault in our former discussion on this 
question; my colleagues, Heine and Sii- 
dekum, were at fault no less than Simon 
and Rosenfeld, the Independents. It was 
the fault of a motion of Rosenfeld’s that 
the legal issues were unduly stressed. By 
a legal error, Rosenfeld and Heine also 
give the Crown Prince'the fief of Oels; 
we were quite at sea about the legal is- 
sues at the stari of the Jurists’ Commit- 
tee; we were cnly put in possession of 
the facts when the Treasury sent across 
the necessary papers. 


THE COMPACT AN OUTRAGE 


Counsel’s opinion, as obtained from Coun- 
cilor of the Bar Seelmann, Departmental 
Director Kiihler and Assessor Wilhelm, 
was erroneous; but even on the hypothe- 
sis that the regulation of the legal issues 
had been a proper one, the compact in Its 
details would all the same be an out- 
rage. Take, for instance, the question of 
the palace at Sacrow; this was State 
property, and its assignment as a gift to 
the Crown was absolutely illegal. The 
university site was incontestably Crown 
domain, yet these sites are now to be 
handed over to the Hohenzollerns. The 
same thing has: happened in the case of a 
number of other sites; many of them h:zve 
been assigned to the Hohenzollerns with- 
out any examination. 

What is the financial bearing of this 
compact as affecting the State of Prus- 
sia? I am firmly convinced that the esti- 
mate which places the value of the Hohen- 
zollern fortune at 1,000,000,000 marks is 
far too low; this is obvious merely from 
a consideration of the fact that the Em- 
peror’s annual income in Holland is as- 
sessed at 33,000,000 marks. So that the 
ex-Enperor’s present income is consider- 
ably higher than that which he cnjoyed 
as King of Prussia and German Emperor. 

Now, let us consider where the State 
will be after the compact. The future 
obligations falling on the State of Prus- 
sia will be as follows: For special admin- 
istrations, 3,000,000 marks annually; for 
administration of property taken over by 
the State, 12,250,000 annually; for the 
upkeep of the theatres, 16,000,000 to 18,- 
000,000; for pensions and subsidies to of- 
ficials of the Court, 17,200,000. The report 
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of the Finance Ministry says: ‘‘ It fol- 
lows that the present sum total of charges 
falling on the State by the terms of the 
compact will be 46,000,000 to 48,000,000 
marks annually.’’ No person of ordinary 
common sense can argue that this is ccn- 
sonant with the character of a republic. 
Nor is there any existing income which 
covers these expenditures. Paragraph 8 
of the compact is typical of the spirit in 
which it was drawn up. This paragraph 
enjoins on the Royal House the duty of 
the upkeep of the art treasures which are 
to remain in its possession; but the State 
is under a legal obligation to provide the 
upkeep of those treasures which it re- 
tains. It ought to have been put just the 
other way round; the legal obligation 
ought to have been laid on private per- 
sons, and not oa the State. * * *# 


WARNING TO REACTIONARIES 


Consequently, the documents submitted 
are an incontrovertible proof that the 
Hohenzollerns cannot claim any in- 
demnity. Even the Democrats and Centre 
are now no longer prepared to maintain 
the compact in its original integrity. Our 
unprejudiced labors have _ forced all 
parties to recognize that the compact will 
not stand. It can never become law. The 
new compact must be drawn up on en- 
tirely different principles; Professor 
Schiicking has got the material together. 
The proceedings must imitate those 
adopted by the Hessian Treasury; the 
property must be classified, first, as State 
property, second, as Crown income and 
Crown property (these being inseparably 
bound up with the State), and, third, as 
privy purse. Historical proof can be sup- 
plied that Crown income, together wi#h an 
enormous amount of Crown real estate, 
belongs to the State; that they served for 
the support of the Royal House as long 
as it was the Royal House. For, after all, 


PAN-AMERICAN 


NE of the most interesting results of 
the International Postal Conference 
held recently in Madrid was the forma- 
tion of a Pan-American Postal Union, 
comprising all the American States ex- 
cept Canada and British Colonies in 
the Americas. Spain has become a mem- 
ber. When the convention is ratified, 
postal matter will circulate within the 
union at the domestic rates obtaining in 
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the Hohenzollerns did not sell State prcp- 
erty with a view to enriching themselves; 
they merely said to themselves: ‘‘ What 
we buy is just as much State property as 
what we sell.’’ So there can be no talk 
of the millions of the Hohenzollern for- 
tune, if we confine ourselves to giving 
them what is really their own. 

If you vote cur motion down and the 
question is tackled purely on the legal 
basis, the result will be that the Hohen- 
zollerns will in the end get not enough to 
live upon. [Turning to the Right.] Do 
not cling to the past, or to the Hohen- 
zoilern fortune. The old army is over and 
done with; its power was overestimated 
* * * and the old system of government 
is done with also; the new Government of 
Prussia cannot be carried on without the 
consent of the governed. Justice, too, 
must be put on another basis; she must 
no longer be the harlot to reaction. [Great 
excitement.] We cannot go back; we can 
only go on, and our people can only go 
onward and upward. 

{From Vorwirts, Nov. 23-Dec. 2, 1920] 


Herr Heilmann’s speech rallied the 
Centre Party in the House to his side, 
and though the confiscation clause was 
voted down the recommitment clause 
was carried after a violent and disor- 
derly scene provoked by a speech from 
the Junker side. Later, in the commit- 
tee, the Centrist, Democratic and Social- 
ist members combined in a joint motion 
for a revision of the terms of the com- 
pact; there the matter hangs for the 
present. Meanwhile the agitation has 
brought out the fact that Wilhelm has 
already received between 50,000,000 and 
100,000,000 marks since his flight to Hol- 
land. 


POSTAL UNION 


any one country. This will give the 
United States a great commercial ad- 
vantage over Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. The new union is considered to be 
an important step toward closer linking 
of the Spanish-speaking countries in 
South America with the “ mother ” coun- 
try. This action stands out in the work 
accomplished by the conference, the gen- 
eral trend of which was to place interna- 
tional postal affairs upon a sound basis. 





JUGOSLAVIA’S RESOURCES 
AND BEAUTY 


A First-Hand Study of “the S. H. S.,” Its Trans- 


portation System and Its Economic Possibilities 


By WILLIAM G. ATWOOD 


[COLONEL IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY; TECHNICAL ADVISER TO THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS AND SLOVENES] 


difficulties of the new States of 

Europe it is first necessary to en- 

visage their pre-war conditions and 
then study their present requirements. 
Such a comparison will show the great 
amount of reconstruction and construc- 
tion needed, and will enable one to realize 
the difficulties to be met in re-establish- 
ing economic life. 

Good transportation is, of course, the 
basis of all sound economic conditions. 
Severa! of the new States have been 
formed by cutting off sections of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
transportation system of this empire was 
constructed primarily with the idea of 
exploiting the outlying provinces in- 
habited by alien races for the benefit of 
Austria and Hungary, and especially of 
Vienna and Budapest. Many of the rail- 
roads were constructed for strategic 
reasons, with an entire disregard of 
economic needs, and in two cases at least 
the routes have been diverted from easy 
river grades to cross over mountains on 
extremely heavy gradients in order to 
bring their northern termini closer to 
Budapest. Both the economic and the 
military requirements under the Austro- 
Hungarian system caused the construc- 
tion of a system radiating from the two 
capital cities. 

The new State, generally known in 
the United States as Jugoslavia, offers 
a fair example of the changed conditions 
and their results. The official name of 
the country is the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, which is generally 
abbreviated in Europe to the Kingdom 
of the S. H. S., these letters being the 


L order to understand the economic 


initials of the name in the native tongue 
—Srba, Hrvata i Slovenica. 


PROVINCES OF JUGOSLAVIA 


This Kingdom is made up of the old 
Kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro and 
the Austro-Hungarian provinces of Slo- 
venia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, and what is now 
known as the Voivodine, which includes 
the several small provinces north of the 
Danube between Slavonia and the new 
Rumanian boundary. The population of 
the kingdom is practically all Slav, with 
a small admixture of Turks in Southern 
Serbia, a few Italians in some of the 
cities along the Adriatic, and groups of 
Hungarians, Austrians and Germans in 
some of the other provinces. Aside from 
the Turks in Southern Serbia and the 
Hungarians and Germans in the Voivo- 
dine, the non-Slav population is confined 
almost entirely to the cities and towns. 
This is especially true along the Adria- 
tic, where even the hinterland of Trieste, 
which has been given to the Italians, is 
almost entirely Slav, while the city itself 
has a large Italian majority. 

The northern portion of the old King- 
dom of Serbia was partially liberated 
from Turkish rule about one hundred 
years ago, but the Macedonian or south- 
ern portion was freed only in 1912, and 
the transportation system for the king- 
dom had not been perfected at the time 
of the beginning of the World War. 

The industrial development was very 
limited. There were a few sugar, silk 
and cotton mills, some minor manufac- 
turing, and a very limited mining de- 
velopment. While the country is moun- 
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tainous, there are a number of large 
valleys of fertile land, and before the 
war there was a considerable export of 
foodstuffs, principally wheat, hogs and 
hides. Practically all the factories were 


destroyed by the retreating enemy, and 
most of the mines were destroyed or 
badly damaged. 


FEW RAILWAY LINES 


Almost the entire area of the kingdom 
north of Skoplje (Uskub) is underlaid 
with minerals, but there has been very 
little mining for many centuries. The 
Romans knew and operated a number of 
the mines, principally those of copper, 
gold and silver, and the locations of 
many of their workings can still be 
found. In addition to these metals, there 
are large coal deposits of all grades, from 
a poor lignite of 3,000 calories to coals 
containing over 8,000 calories. There is 
also a great quantity of lead, antimony, 
chromium and iron, together with some 
cinnabar. One copper mine containing 
considerable gold and silver values, in 
addition to the copper, had a record up 
to the beginning of the war of prac- 
tically continuous production for over 
eighty years, but this and one other 
copper mine of more recent date are 
practically the only developed mines in 
the entire old Kingdom of Serbia. 


The only standard-gauge railroad in 
operation before the war extended from © 
the Danube at Belgrade and Smederevo 
(Semendria) to Nish, from which place 
one line crossed the Bulgarian border 
and led to Sofia and Constantinople and 
the other followed the valleys of the 
Morava and Vardar to Skoplje and 
Saloniki. An unimportant branch ran 
from Skoplje to Mitrovica. The con- 
struction of a new line was under way 
in 1914 from Prahovo, on the Danube, 
in a southwesterly direction toward Nish. 
This was the Serbian section of the so- 
called “ All-Slav ” railroad, which was a 
strategic Slav line projected from 
Odessa, in Russia, to one of the Albanian 
ports of the Adriatic, thus forming a 
check to the Pan-German Berlin-to-Bag- 
dad road. Only a comparatively small 
section of this line was completed prior 
to 1914. A considerable narrow-gauge 
system (2 feet 6 inches) existed in the 
northern part of the kingdom, partially 
acting as a feeder to the standard-gauge 
line and partially constructed for the de- 
velopment of the mining industry—prin- 
cipally coal. At the time of the German 
evacuation the entire railroad system 
suffered almost complete destruction. 
The shops were entirely stripped of tools, 
and many of the buildings destroyed. 
Practically all bridges of over one-meter 
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span were blown up, together with most 
of the switches; only about a dozen loco- 
motives, all in bad condition, were left, 
and cars were destroyed or rendered 
useless. 

The barren mountains of the Kingdom 
of Montenegro, whose name fairly well 
describes the character of the country, 
have never produced enough food for the 
inhabitants, although the large flocks of 
sheep and goats herded among the rocks 
have assisted in a measure to clothe as 
well as feed them. 


BOSNIA’S UNTOUCHED WEALTH 


The province of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
seized by Austria in 1875S, contains quan- 
tities of coal, enormous deposits of iron, 
and many of the more valuable minerals 
which exist in Serbia. Several of the 
coal mines had been opened, and others 
were opened during the war. There was 
some development of the iron industry 
not far from Serajevo, but at Ljubija 
the largest deposit of iron in the new 
kingdom and probably one of the most 
important in Europe had not been 
touched. This deposit consists of a 
range of mountains almost entirely of 
high-grade ore. Development was com- 
menced by the Austrians at the northern 
extremity of the range toward the end 
of 1915, and before the armistice about 
900,000 tons had been shipped, most of 
the ore being used in the famous artil- 
lery plant of Skoda at Pilsen. This 
mine, physically, is similar to the mines 
of Minnesota, and is operated by steam 
shovels in the same manner. Local tra- 
dition avers that the ore from which the 
Damascus steel was made came from 
this mine, and there are old slag dumps 
and other evidences of still more ancient 
workings to be seen. 

The principal reason for the lack of 
industrial development in a territory so 
rich as these provinces was the lack of 
transportation. The two provinces were 
served with a system of narrow-gauge 
railroads which were not adequate for 
the needs of the country and did not per- 
mit any great industrial development. 
The only standard-gauge line was a mili- 
tary road which passed near the iron de- 
posits of Ljubija and reached the coal 
mines near Banja Luka. 


Bosnia-Herzegovina is a country of 
high mountains, and, except in the north- 
ern part, has a comparatively small 
amount of agricultural land. It is a 
country of wonderful scenery, easily 
comparable to Switzerland, and, if ad- 
vertised and exploited as Switzerland 
has been, would become a favorite play- 
ground for tourists. Many medicinal and 
hot springs exist of as great value as the 
better-known watering places of Europe. 
In Serajevo, Mostar and other cities 
there is an exceedingly beautiful and pic- 
turesque blending of the Orient and Oc- 
cident. The brilliantly dressed peasants 
are among the most picturesque in Eu- 
rope, and their handiwork in both tex- 
tiles and metal is of a very attractive 
character. There is also a great amount 
of timber land, and while there is quite 
a little lumber produced, the industry is 
far from being developed to the extent 
which is easily possible. 


THE HINTERLAND OF FIUME 


Slovenia, for many centuries under 
Austrian rule, is a mountainous terri- 
tory, with beautiful scenery, but little 
agricultural land, so that it does not pro- 
duce enough food to support the popula- 
tion. It contains a number of mountain 
resorts, and, being on the edge of 
Tyrol, is perhaps better known to Amer- 
icans than any other part of the king- 
dom. There are several important coal 
mines and a considerable amount of 
minor manufacturing. The main railway 
line between Trieste and Vienna passes 
through this province, and when both 
these cities were under the same rule 
the transportation was adequate for the 
requirements of the province. While the 
main-line railroad terminated at Trieste, 
another line led to Rieka (Fiume), but at 
present there is no access to Rieka, and 
a comparatively insignificant traffic is 
moving in and out of Trieste. 


The portion of this province under the 
control of the S. H. S. Government con- 
tains about 1,000,000 population, and, un- 
der present conditions, is almost cut off 
from communication with the outside 
world. About 500,000 Slavs from Slo- 
venia and adjoining provinces have been 
assigned to Italy, and the Kingdom of 
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A CORNER OF THE MARKET’ PLACE IN SERAJEVO, THE TOWN IN WHICH THE AUSTRIAN 
CROWN PRINCE WAS ASSASSINATED BEFORE THE WAR 


the S. H. S. conceded this at the time 
that settlement of the Adriatic problem 
as suggested by President Wilson seemed 
probable. This concession was agreed to 


by the kingdom on account of the cor- 
responding concession demanded from 
Italy for the withdrawal of her claims 
to a portion of Dalmatia and the port of 


Rieka. All the boundary controversies 
in this region are on the way to solu- 
tion since the Adriatic settlement. 
Croatia and Slavonia were formerly 
under the Hungarian crown and con- 
tained large areas of agricultural land, 
with a well-developed lumber industry, 
some coal mines, a prospect of future 
oil development and a_ considerable 
amount of small manufacturing. The 
transportation requirements were fairly 
met under the old conditions, but the 
railroads fitted for heavy traffic crossed 
the provinces from north to south, prin- 
cipally in the western end of Croatia, 
connecting Budapest with the Adriatic 
at Trieste and Rieka. The east and west 
lines were of minor importance and not 
constructed for heavy traffic. 


IN THE DANUBE BASIN 


In the Voivodine is some of the best 
agricultural land in Europe, producing a 


large surplus of foodstuffs—wheat, corn, 
cattle and hogs—for export. Its rail- 
roads, of which there are several, were 
constructed with a view to the shipment 
of all this surplus to or toward Budapest, 
either by rail or by water. 

In addition to its existing railroads, 
the kingdom has a large mileage of 
navigable waterways in that portion of 
the Danube within its boundaries, to- 
gether with two tributaries, the Save and 
Drave. The Save River is much better 
located to serve the transportation needs 
of the kingdom than any of the exist- 
ing main line railways. The railway in 
the valley of this river must become one 
of the main traffic lines for export and 
import, but it was built as a second-class 
line and requires complete reconstruction 
before it will become adequate for the 
present traffic requirements, to say 
nothing of the needs of the future. 

It is a recognized fact that a political 
unit of the size of the new kingdom— 
some 14,000,000 people—requires adequate 
outlets to the outside world in order to 
maintain itself, and that if these outlets 
are not available a condition will arise 
which is almost certain to cause war. 
The only port accessible during the 
Fiumecontroversy was Saloniki. This port 
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THE HARBOR OF SPALATO 


is in Greece, about 50 miles south of the 
southern border of the former Kingdom 
of Serbia. Under old treaties it was 
made a free port for Serbia, but many 
difficulties are put in the way of its free 
use, and the capacity of the port itself 
is insufficient for the new kingdom. The 
railroad from Belgrade to Saloniki was 
never a high-capacity line, and the fact 
that its almost total destruction during 
the war has not been entirely repaired 
still further reduces its capacity. A large 
expenditure is required to put this route 
in reasonably good condition, and even 
then it will be useful only for the export 
of products of mines and agriculture of 
Serbia itself, together with the import of 
a part of her requirements. 

The Danube offers a transportation 
route for the export of the products of 
Slavonia, the Voivodine and Northern 
Serbia, but on account of the difficulties 
of transportation upstream through the 
“Tron Gates” it is not so valuable for 
import business. The mouth of the river 
is in Rumanian territory, but under the 
Treaty of Versailles the river is interna- 
tionalized. As in the case of many other 
provisions of the treaty, it is very diffi- 
cult to say just what this means or what 
effect it will have on the traffic of the 
river. The products most readily ex- 


ported by this route are foodstuffs, of 
which the Black Sea littoral has a large 
surplus, so that, on the whole, the im- 
portance of the Danube as an export 
route is not much greater than its value 
for imports. 


NEED OF ADRIATIC PORTS 


The principal markets of the kingdom 
must be to the west. Her food is needed 
in Austria, Italy, France and England, 
and her metals and coal will find a mar- 
ket in these same countries. The loca- 
tion of the future markets necessitates 
the development of the western ports of 
the kingdom, all of which are located 
on the Adriatic, as well as the develop- 
ment of transportation lines connecting 
the producing sections of the kingdom 
with these ports. None of the ports, 
with the single exception of Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa), could be used last year, on 
account of the Italian occupation of the 
ports themselves or of their approaches. 

The important ports of the Adriatic 
for the kingdom are those of Rieka 
(Fiume), Split (Spalato) and Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa), and the Bocchi di Cattaro. 
There are other minor ports which may 
some time be developed, but the need 
of them, with the four above mentioned, 
is not pressing enough to reauire the im- 
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mediate expenditure of the large sum 
necessary for their development. In this 
class are such ports as Zadar (Zara), 
Sebenik (Sebenico), &c., which would be 
locally important now were it not for 
the Italian occupation, but are not of 
great value to the country as a whole. 
The Adriatic also has a number of small 
ports of great importance to their im- 
mediate hinterland for the importation 
of food and other supplies to a barren 
country. The coastal region is not fer- 
tile, and produces little export tonnage 
except olives, oil and fruits. The ports 
in this latter class are Bakar (Buccari), 
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Novi, Senje, &c. During the recent con- 
troversy Bakar was much in print as a 
port which could be substituted for Rieka. 
Statements to this effect are intention- 
ally misleading or are made without 
knowledge of the conditions. The bay is 
perfectly protected from the wind, has 
a large area and considerable depth. 
Mountains rise directly from the water’s 
edge to a height of 1,000 feet or more, 
with 45-degree slopes, and there is, con- 
sequently, no room for the construction 
of railroad terminal facilities or even 
for the housing of the population; nor 
is there a practicable route for a rail- 
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way from the existing line to the bay. 
As this was the only place on the Adriatic 
near a standard-gauge railroad still in 
the control of the 8. H. S. Government, it 
was proposed to construct an aerial tram- 
way from the nearest point on the rail- 
way to the bay, in order to get the neces- 
sary food supplies for the coastal popu- 
lation to the sea. An idea of the physical 
conditions can be formed from the fact 
that this tramway will be about two 
miles long, while the present highway, 
which is as short as it can be and still 
keep an 8 per cent. grade, is about eight 
miles long. 

The food conditions along the coast 
are worse now than at any time during 
the war. This shortage is due entirely 
to the lack of ports through which food 
could be shipped over existing railways 
from the interior and the fact that prac- 
tically all the shipping had been lost. and 
the little remaining was not allowed to 
circulate under the S. H. S. flag. 

The port of Rieka is well equipped 
with berthing space and warehouses, but 
is poorly equipped with cargo-handling 
machinery and track facilities on the 
piers. The railroad connecting the port 
with the interior must, as soon as the 
port is opened for traffic, become the 
only available entrance to the kingdom 
for the present. This is a well-built, 
single-track railroad, with about 2% per, 
cent. ruling grades, and the country 
through which it passes is a beautiful 
region of mountains and picturesque 
valleys for the tourist, but is far from 
desirable for a heavy-traffic railroad. 


THE PORT OF SPALATO 


As a harbor, and because of its com- 
paratively easy access by rail, the most 
desirable-port is that of Split (Spalato), 
with the adjoining bay of Kastelski. 
This bay formed the harbor for the 
ancient Roman city of Salona, many of 
whose walls are still standing. There 
is on the shore of the bay sufficient level 
land to permit the construction of proper 
railroad facilities at veasonable cost. 
There is already developed considerable 
hydro-electric power in this vicinity, 
much of which is used for the manu- 
facture of Portland cement and carbide. 


-« 


The harbor of Split itself is good on a 
small scale, but there is not sufficient 
space for development here of wharves 
or railroad terminals. The city has about 
15,000 population, approximately one- 
fourth of whom live in the Palace of 
Diocletian, constructed in the third cent- 
ury. A standard-gauge railroad con- 
nects Split and Sebenik with Knin on 
the western slope of the Dalmatian Alps, 
and it is proposed to extend this rail- 
road to a connection with other lines in 
the interior. This work was commenced 
before the war by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, but neither of the projected 
lines was completed. One passes within 
a short distance of the great iron mine 
of Ljubija, and its early completion is 
very desirable for the successful opera- 
tion of this property. There is at pres- 
ent a narrow-gauge line connecting Knin 
with Ljubija, but it was constructed 
mainly for the development of the lum- 
ber industry, and is not suitable for 
heavy traffic. 

When one of these projected railroads 
can be connected with the existing line 
at Knin, Split will become the principal 
port of the kingdom. A new railroad 
from the vicinity of Belgrade, across 
Bosnia, is being planned and will proba- 
bly terminate either at Split or in the 
Bay of Cattaro. This route, when con- 
structed, will form the principal traffic 
route for the kingdom, but since the 
country through which it passes is very 
mountainous, construction will be slow 
and expensive, and until it can be com- 
pleted it will be necessary to depend on 
the reconstructed line in the Save River 
Valley with the connection to be con- 
structed to Split. 


OTHER GOOD HARBORS 


The Bocchi di Cattaro is one of the 
great harbors of the world. It has a 
shore line of approximately 60 miles and 
has been an important harbor since the 
days of the ancient Phoenicians. There 
is sufficient level land suitable for ter- 
minal construction, and it is thought that 
a practicable railroad route can be se- 
cured within reasonable financial limits. 
The bay is almost entirely surrounded 
by mountains reaching elevations of 








6,000 feet, and in many places the shores 
are so precipitous that the highway 
which follows the shore line is built out 
over the water on timber. This is espe- 
cially true of the inner sections of the 
bay. If it is found that the proposed 
main line railroad can be constructed to 
this harbor as readily as to Split these 
two points will become equally important. 

Sebenik, north of Split, is not a par- 
ticularly good harbor, and has very lim- 
ited facilities for handling cargo and for 
railroad transportation. The _ recent 
line of occupation by the Italians, which 
they claimed under the Pact of London, 
included both Sebenik and Knin; also a 
large portion of the existing railroad. 
While this occupation continued, Split re- 
mained useless to the S. H. S. unless an 
entirely new and expensive railroad could 
be constructed to connect with one of 
the projected lines mentioned above. 


BEAUTIES OF RAGUSA 


Dubrovnik (Ragusa) is an ancient 
walled city which was for centuries the 
commercial and shipping rival of Venice. 
Practically unchanged for the last 400 
years, this city is one of the most pic- 
turesque and attractive spots in Europe. 
The old port, formed by a recess in the 
walls, is too small and too shallow for 
modern commerce, but the village of 
Gravosa, about two miles distant, has an 
excellent natural harbor, though it is 
not equipped with cargo-handling devices 
or adequate warehouses. It is connected 
to the interior via Serajevo by a narrow- 
gauge railroad with 6 per cent. maximum 
grades and 11 miles of rack and pinion. 
Manifestly, this railroad is not practi- 
cable as a traffic route of importance, 
and the port of Gravosa is not suscept- 
ible of any great amount of future 
development. The railroad, however, 
does offer a most attractive tourist 
route, as the country through which it 
passes is very rugged and beautiful, and 
the population contains many interesting 
types of beautiful and picturesque 
peasants. 

The recovery and reconstruction of the 
Kingdom of the S. H. S. as an economic 
entity of strength will require much 
time and a large amount of capital, but 
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unless another war be forced on it the 
recovery is certain. Large quantities of 
food supplies can be exported at present, 
and much greater amounts when the 
capacity of the transportation system 
will permit. The development of the 
mineral wealth is largely dependent on 
capital and transportation, although a 
sufficient coal production to permit of 
some export can be reached without large 
capital investment. The population as a 
whole is industrious, and, while the men 
do not work rapidly, the rate of pay is 
low and the production costs are reason- 
able. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The mineral resources of the country 
are of great value, but cannot be devel- 
oped without the entrance of a large 
amount of foreign capital. The country 
itself has very little liquid capital, and 
the Government finances are not in good 
condition. The treaties require that the 
new States assume a proper proportion 
ef the pre-war debt of the old Austrian 
Empire and that they also assume spe- 
cific debts which are a lien on railways 
and other utilities taken over from the 
fcrmer empire. The amounts to be as- 
sumed are to be established by commis- 
sions set up under the treaty, but at 
present—a year and a half after signa- 
ture of the treaty—most of these commis- 
sions are not even established. The tax- 
ation is heavy, and the policy of the 
Government is to develop the country so 
far as possible by local capital and Gov- 
ernment aid. There is, however, a great 
opportunity for investment of foreign 
capital, not only in the development of 
minerals, but also of manufacturing. 

There is a large amount of water 
power available, very little of which has 
been developed, and there are numberless 
commercial enterprises, such as the es- 
tablishment of tourist hotels and routes 
for the exploitation of the beautiful 
scenery and medicinal springs found in 
many parts of the country. The roads 
in the entire kingdom are excellent for 
automobile traffic, except in pre-war 
Serbia. This portion of the kingdom was 
not as well supplied with good roads as 
the former Austrian provinces, and as it 
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was fought over for five years what 
roads there were have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The problems of the S. H. S. are simi- 
lar to those of Rumania and Poland, 
which, with their present frontiers, have 
been formed in a similar way. It is 
probable that the S. H. S. has more 
undeveloped mineral resources. than 
either of the other two, and it offers 
more attractive conditions to tourists. 
The feeling of the people and the Gov- 


ernment toward the United States is of 
the most friendly character. In fact, it 
is frequently stated that the United 
States is the only friend of the new king- 
dom, and, therefore, the opportunities 
offered for American investment are on 
more favorable terms than those of other 
nations. There is no part of Europe 
which will better repay both the tourist 
and the capitalist for their study and 
interest than the new Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


BISMARCK’S FORBIDDEN VOLUME 


HE Neue Ziiricher Zeitung on Dec. 12, 
1920, published extracts from the 
third and last volume of Bismarck’s “Ge- 
danken und Erinnerungen” (Thoughts 
and Recollections) which Herr Kroner, 
the proprietor of the Cotta publishing 
house, was forced to suppress a year 
ago after having had the forbidden vol- 
ume printed. In these three volumes 
Bismarck had written the story of his 
whole life and political career. The first 
two described the Iron Chancellor’s rise 
to power; the third told of his fall, and 
of his relations with the Kaiser, who 
compassed Bismarck’s overthrow. 
Immediately after Bismarck’s death, 
Prince Herbert asked Kréner, whom Bis- 
marck had chosen to publish the three 
volumes together,. to hold back the third 
volume, in order to avoid scandal. Kro- 
ner promised not to publish this last in- 
stalment until after the Kaiser’s death. 
The Kaiser’s abdication in November, 
1918, amid defeat and revolution, put 
the case in a new light, and Krdoner’s 
son, who had inherited his father’s busi- 
ness, applied to Prince Otto, Bismarck’s 
grandson, for permission to bring out 
the third volume of the Memoirs. The 
volume was printed, and was to have 
been on the bookstalls for Christmas, 
1919, twenty-one years ‘after Bismarck’s 
death. Meanwhile, however, the Bis- 
marck family was subjédted to pressure 


by the Monarchists, and at the last mo- 
ment the court at Stuttgart decided that 
the volume should be “ temporarily ” 
withheld from publication. Since then 
three courts, presided over by conserva- 
tive judges, have confirmed this decision. 
All Kréner’s efforts to secure at least 
part publication proved vain. 

The extracts and analyses printed in 
the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung reveal the 
motive of this suppression. The volume 
begins with a short history of the Kai- 
ser’s waning admiration for Bismarck in 
proportion to the growth of his own self- 
conceit. Warning after warning was 
given the Kaiser by the old Chancellor, 
only to be ignored. The conflict between 
the two men is described in careful de- 
tail. At the end it resolved itself clearly 
into a struggle for power, in which the 
young Kaiser was the victor. The final 
chapter, according to the Neue Ziiricher 
Zeitung, is one of the most bitter and 
deliberate attacks on the ex-Kaiser that 
have ever appeared. William II., de- 
clared Bismarck, had inherited nothing 
from his Hohenzollern ancestors except 
the weaknesses of his grandfather, Wil- 
liam I. Bismarck closes the volume after 
his dismissal with these prophetic words: 


From these facts I see a serious dan- 
ger arise for Germany, and indeed for 
the whole of Europe. The later the 
catastrophe comes the more terrible it 
will be. 
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AMERICA’S WAR IN 
NORTH RUSSIA 


The Story of What Our Soldiers Did There, 
Told by One of Their Officers, and Based Upon 
Both Official Sources and Personal Knowledge 


By COLONEL W. P. RICHARDSON 


COMMANDER OF 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN NORTH RUSSIA THROUGHOUT THE SPRINC AND 


SUMMER OF 1919 


When Colonel Richardson was chosen to command the American troops in Russia, 
he held the rank of Brigadier General, and was sent from France, where he had served 


in the last weeks of fighting at the front. 


He had special instructions from President 


Wilson to co-operate with the British and other allied forces engaged in the defense of 
munitions and supplies at Murmansk and Archangel and to superintend the withdrawal of 
the American troops, which was to be effected as soon as practicable. He remained with the 


expedition to the end. 


drawn in part from this official record. 


HE participation by forces of the 
United States in the allied occu- 
pation of Murmansk and Arch- 
angel, North Russia, which oc- 
curred toward the end of the year 1918, 
and in the subsequent fighting between 
the Allies and the Bolsheviki, which 
continued through most of the year 1919, 
was made the subject of considerable 
criticism in the United States, in view 
of the fact that our Government had 
never declared war on the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The following paper seeks, on 
the basis of official information, to show 
briefly what the causes were that led to 
allied intervention, the motives that im- 
pelled the United States to participate 
in it, the part played by the American 
contingents in this co-operation and the 
net results attained. 


REASONS FOR INTERVENTION 


The chief reasons for intervention and 
the policy of our Government in connec- 
tion therewith may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

The Czar’s Government in Russia had 
been overthrown. Kerensky and the 
leaders of the first revolution were fav- 
orable to a continuance of the war for 
the Allies, but after the second revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the so- 
called Soviet or Bolshevist Government 
it became apparent that German influ- 


_ On his return he assisted in preparing for the War Department 
a history of the expedition, which is now in process of publication. 


The present article is 


ence upon Russian affairs was in the as- 
cendant. The Bolsheviki had agreed to 
permit the Czechoslovaks to leave the 
country to continue the war against 
Germany, but had broken their promise. 
They persisted in moving the allied stores 
from Vladivostok and the northern 
ports, and would give no pledge that 
these stores would not be turned over 
to Germany. “On the contrary, they 
appointed an ‘ Extraordinary Evacuation 
Commission’ at Archangel to hasten 
their shipment inland. The movement of 
munitions, textiles and similar materials 
toward the Ukraine and other regions 
controlled by the Germans during the 
Spring and Summer of 1918 gave in- 
creasing evidence of co-operation. with 
the Central Empires. This movement of 
materials became so important and so 
widely known that it emerged as the 
chief domestic political issue in Russia. 
* * * At the Fifth All-Russian Soviet 
Congress held at Moscow in July, 1918, 
the leaders of the Social Revolutionaries 
attacked Lenin and his associates in im- 
passioned speeches referring to these 
shipments for having betrayed Russia 
into the hands of the Central Powers and 
become the actiye ally of German im- 
perialism.”* 


*The whole situation leading to interven- 
tion was interestingly and officially de- 
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THE ALLIED INTERVENTION 


In view of these circumstances, the al- 
lied Governments decided on intervention. 
By decision of the Supreme War Council 
the command of the allied forces was as- 
signed to the British. The original allied 
force, in which contingents from seven 
nations participated, was brought to 
Archangel by the British General Poole 
on Aug. 3, 1918. Further reinforcements 
arrived on Aug. 26. To quote from Mr. 
D. C. Poole’s letter again: 


In the effort to protect the allied muni- 
tion dumps at the ports from falling into 
the hands of the Germans, the Allies 
reached a friendly agreement with the 
local Soviet Government at Murmansk, 
whereby the Allies assumed the burden 
of feeding the population in return for 
the right to guard the dumps. An at- 
tempt to negotiate a similar agreement 
at Archangel failed, and it was neces- 
sary to land troops. There was no ques- 
tion of making war on Russia or the Rus- 
sian people. The population at Arch- 
angel was friendly and established at 
once an anti-Bolshevik Government. The 
Central Bolshevik authorities in Moscow 
ordered, by way of retaliation, the arrest 
in Moscow and elsewhere of British and 
French citizens. The British and French 
Consulates General were attacked and 
the official personnel arrested. 


It was now evident that it would be 
impracticable to continue even the in- 
formal relations which had heretofore ex- 
isted between the Bolshevik Government 
and the American and allied consular 
representatives. The Consuls accordingly 
asked for facilities to leave Bolshevik 
Russia. The British and French were 
nevertheless detained, contrary to inter- 
national law and the usage of nations, 
and the American and other allied repre- 
sentatives felt that they were under a 
moral obligation to remain with them. 
All became in this way, beginning Aug. 
6, practically prisoners in the hands of 
the Bolsheviki. 


It is not surprising, therefore, if the 
attitude of the allied representatives had 
become by this time less neutral with re- 
spect to the Bolsheviki than it had been 
earlier in the year, when there still 
seemed to be hope of inducing them to 
adopt at least an even-hihded neutrality 


oT 


scribed by Mr. D. C. Poole, then Chief of the 
Division of Russian Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, in a letter ad- 
dressed on March 2, 1920, to the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee investigating Rus- 
sian propaganda. The quoted passage is 
from this letter. 


in the struggle against German imperial- 
ism, from which Russia had been elimi- 
nated by their coup d’état of the preced- 
ing November. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember the German-Bolshevik solidarity 
was perfected through the signing of the 
so-called supplementary treaties of Brest- 
Litovsk, the texts of which have been 
published by the Department of State. 
These treaties, by which the Bolsheviki 
undertook to deliver to Germany 6,000,- 
.000,000 marks to be paid partly in gold 
bullion, partly in paper money, partly in 
merchandise and partly in ‘‘ economic 
concessions,’’ were not like the original 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk, signed by the 
Bolsheviki under seeming duress, but 
were actively sought for by them and 
gladly entered upon. 


THE AMERICAN CONTINGENT 


The units designated to constitute the 
original American contingent, sometimes 
called the “ Murmansk Expedition” or 
“ Expedition to the Murman Coast,” em- 


barked from England on Aug. 27, 1918, 


and arrived at Archangel Sept. 4. The 
policy of the United States with respect 
to the intervention was clearly set forth, 
with strict limitations, in the instructions 
to the American Ambassador to Russia, 
Mr. David R. Francis. Mr. Francis had 
left Vologda for Archangel on July 25. 
He proceeded to Kandalaksha on the 
West Coast of the White Sea, but on 
Aug. 9, returned to Archangel. 


On Aug. 17 (date of receipt at Arch- 
angel) there was communicated to the 
Ambassador from the State Department 
a statement which had been given to the 
press in the United States, concerning 
the American-Japanese action in Siberia, 
from which the following extract is 
taken: 


As the Government of the United States 
sees the present circumstances * * * mili- 
tary action is possible in Russia now only 
to render such protection and help as is 
possible to the Czechoslovaks against the 
armed German and Austrian prisoners who 
are attacking; to steady any efforts at self- 
government or self-defense in which the 
Russians themselves may be willing to ac- 
cept assistance, whether from Vladivostok 
or from Murmansk and Archangel. The 
only present object for which American 
troops will be empoyed will be to guard 
military stores which may subsequently be 
needed by Russian forces and to render 
such aid as may be acceptable to Russians 
in the organization of their own self-de- 
fense. With such objects in view the Gov- 








ernment of the United States is now co- 
operating with the Government of France 
and Great Britain in the neighborhood of 
Murmansk and Archangel. The Govern- 
ment of the United States wishes to an- 
nounce to the people of Russia in the. most 
public and solomn manner that it contem- 
plates no interference with the political 
sovereignty of Russia and no intervention 
in her internal affairs, not even in the 
local affairs of the limited areas which her 
military force may be obliged to occupy 
and no impairment of her territorial in- 
tegrity either now or hereafter, but that 
what we are about to do has as its single 
and only object the rendering of such aid 
as should be acceptable to the Russian 
people themselves in their endeavor to re- 
gain control of their own affairs, their own 
territory and their own destiny. 

It was understood to be further em- 
phasized in later instructions that so far 
as our co-operation was concerned all 
military effort in North Russia was to 
be given up, except the guarding of the 
ports themselves and as much country 
round about them as may develop threat- 
ening conditions; -also that our Govern- 
ment would do its utmost to send sup- 
plies, but it could not undertake general 
relief, and that no more American troops 
would be sent to the northern ports. It 
was pointed out that the United States 
Government was not following a course 
of free choice, but one of stern necessity. 
It was also pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had not recog- 
nized the Bolshevist authorities and did 
not consider that its effort to safeguard 
supplies at Archangel or to help the 
Czechs in Siberia had created a state of 
war with the Bolsheviki. Notwithstand- 
ing these pacific declarations, war re- 
sulted. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


The history of the military campaign 
that began with the occupation of Arch- 
angel may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The refusal of the Bolsheviki to allow 
the Allies to land at Archangel has been 
noted. This landing was met by armed 
resistance on the part of the Bolsheviki. 
The first allied force to reach Archangel 
sailed from Murmansk on July 31, 1918. 
It consisted of about 1,400 officers and 
men, with representatives of eleven dif- 
ferent nationalities, including a small 
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American contingent from the U. S. S. 
Olympia, commanded by Captain Bierer, 
U. S. N. On Aug. 1 the population of 
Archangel, having heard of the expedi- 
tion from Murmansk, rose against the 
local Bolshevist Government, overthrew 
it, and established the “ Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Northern Provinces.” 
The representatives of the allied expedi- 
tion received upon their arrival an en- 
thusiastic welcome from the people of 
the city. The Bolsheviki, after a slight 
resistance, retreated up the Dvina River 
and down the Archangel-Vologda Rail- 
road. A number of minor engagements 
were fought during the month following 
as the Allies advanced into the interior. 

The American troops arrived Sept. 4; 
they were promptly distributed, after de- 
barkation, to various positions at the 
front, and began operations in nearly all 
cases under British command. The ad- 
vanced positions on the so-called front 
were on the railway or river courses. 
Supply for the river positions during. 
the Winter was by sled. The character 
of the roads permitted little use of 
motor vehicles at any season of the year. 
The front extended over a distance of 
about 450 miles, with the most advanced 
position to the southward, more than 200 
miles from Archangel, and with a base 
at Shenkursk, on the Vaga River. Con- 
tact along this front with the Bolshevist 
forces was continuous throughout the 
Winter, and severe fighting took place 
on numerous occasions. Our troops suf- 
fered their first losses on Sept. 16, in 
two separate affairs; the first took place 
at Verst 464, Vologda Railway, with 
losses of three killed and two wounded; 
on the same day casualties of one killed 
and two wounded were caused by an 
enemy machine gun and artillery fire at- 
tack on an outpost position at Seletskoe. 
From this time on there was little re- 
laxation of effort on both sides, with 
continuous patrol activities and frequent 
artillery bombardment. The more im- 
portant actions took place on the Dvina 
and Vaga Rivers. 


AT THE CLOSE OF 1918 


The military situation at about the 
time of the arrival of the American con- 
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tingent was such that the British Ad- 
miral in northern waters had urged the 
sending of reinforcements before the end 
of October. His request and analysis of 
the situation were forwarded to the mili- 
tary representatives at Versailles for 
consideration. The situation was dis- 
cussed at length on Sept. 2; it was point- 
ed out that the original instructions to 
General Poole contained the information 
that it would not be possible to send him 
more fighting troops that season; should 
it become apparent that he could not 
realize all the objects set forth in his in- 
structions, he was to concentrate all his 
efforts upon the immediate defense of 
Archangel during the Winter months, to- 
gether with certain other objects set 
forth in his instructions.* 


IRONSIDE IN COMMAND 


On Sept. 30, 1918, Major Gen. Edmond 
Ironside arrived at Archangel, and on 
Oct. 26 General Poole left North Russia. 
General Ironside remained in command 
of the Archangel district. With him there 
arrived a Canadian Artillery Brigade of 
two battalions of eighteen pounders and 
a total of about 2,600 British and allied 
reinforcements, of which about 500 were 
replacements from the Eighty-fifth 
American Division. 

On Nov. 7, Ambassador Francis sailed 
from Archangel via Murmansk, leaving 
Mr. D. C. Poole in charge of the Em- 
bassy. Attached to the Embassy was 
the American Military Mission, headed 
by Colonel James A. Ruggles, with ten 
assistants. The following allied coun- 
tries also had military missions, or mili- 
tary representatives who functioned as 
such, at Archangel: France, Italy, 
Serbia, Japan and Poland. The original 
British Mission under General Poole had 
become the British High Command. 
Japan had no troops in North Russia. 


*The original instructions sent by the Brit- 
ish War Office to General Poole prior to 
Aug. 6 were briefly as follows: to resist Ger- 
man influence and penetration in Northern 
Russia and enable the Russians to take the 
field again on the side of the Allies; to es- 
tablish communication with the Czechs and 
with their co-operation secure control of the 
Archangel - Vologda - Ekaterinburg railway 
and the river and railway line between Arch- 
angel and Viatka. The British hope was to 
re-establish the eastern front by a junction 
of the North Russian forces with the Siberian 
troops of Admiral Kolchak. 
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BOLSHEVIST GAINS IN 1919 


The opening of the year 1919 was 
marked by new activities on the Dvina 
and Vaga Rivers, which had their culmi- 
nation in an enemy offensive, beginning 
Jan. 19. The impetus of this attack was 
such that the allied forces were com- 
pelled to evacuate Shenkursk on Jan. 25; 
their retreat was covered by American 
infantry. Colonel Stewart telegraphed 
that Shenkursk was almost surrounded 
when evacuation took place. He esti- 
mated the enemy strength at from 4,000 
to 5,000, and reported that the Bolshe- 
viki were becoming more numerous and 
more active on all fronts. The British 
War Office issued a statement saying 
that the offensive was well organized 
and that infantry attacks were accom- 
panied by artillery demonstrations on 
other parts of the front, making it clear 
that a great improvement had taken 
place in both the morale and the leader- 
ship of the Bolsheviki. The news of 
these operations created for the time 
some alarm and anxiety for the safety 
of our troops, but they presently re- 
established themselves in somewhat less 
advanced positions, and confidence yas 
restored. 


The general situation was responsible 
in part for the sending up of additional 
troops in the Spring of 1919, consisting 
mostly (so far as the United States was 


concerned) of two American Railway 
Transportation Companies for aid in re- 
habilitation of the Murmansk Railway. 
It was pointed out that in case our troops 
should continue to be hard pressed in the 
Archangel district it might be necessary 
to reinforce them from Murmansk, and 
that this would be practicable only in 
case the Murmansk Railway was prop- 
erly maintained and operated. In order, 
therefore, to assure greater safety for 
the allied forces and provide better sup- 
plies, and, if necessary, reinforcements 
from Murmansk and to facilitate the 
prompt withdrawal of our troops as soon 
as weather conditions permitted, assent 
to the request of the British Government 
for the American railway troops speci- 
fied was recommended. This having been 
approved by the President, the two trans- 
portation companies were organized with 
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a total strength of 720, all grades. These 
companies were made up entirely of vol- 
unteers, and Major E. E. Macmorland 
was assigned as commanding officer. 
They crossed from Havre to London the 
night of March 12, and 
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small headquarters detachment, a total 
of thirty-five officers and 267 enlisted 
men, embarked at Harwich, and early 
the following morning steamed out of 
that harbor for Murmansk. All on board 








one company (168th) 
embarked at Hull on 
March 17 for Mur- 
mansk. 


RICHARDSON TAKES 
COMMAND 3} 


In view of the increase 
of troops in North Rus- 
sia, Commanding Gen- 
eral France of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary 
Forces decided that it 
would be advisable to 
send a Brigadier General 
to take command, and I 

- was advised on March 10 
that he had decided to 
assign me to this duty. 
I received the formal 
order at headquarters of 
the Fifty-fifth Infantry 
Brigade, which I was 
commanding at that 
time, near Toul, France. 
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REGION OF NORTH RUSSIA WHERE AMERICAN TROOPS 


Headquarters at Chau- 
mont I reported in Paris 
to General Tasker H. 
Bliss of the Peace Commission, and he 
arranged for me to receive from the 
President in person an expression of his 
wishes respecting the expedition. These 
were briefly to the effect that he desired 
our troops withdrawn as early as prac- 
ticable after the opening of navigation. 
Various delays occurred, owing to lack 
of transportation. A request was made, 
therefore, upon our navy for assistance, 
which was promptly responded to by the 
assignment of the U. S. S. Chester, then 
in European waters, and the U. S. S. 
Galveston. These vessels were reported 
ready to sail on April 1, and on that day 
a portion of the 167th Railway Trans- 
portation Company (the remainder came 
on a later boat), a number of replace- 
ment officers, myself and staff and a 


HELPED TO GUARD ALLIED INTERESTS 


were pervaded with enthusiasm for this 
venture in the Far North. The ships 
voyaiged up through the North Sea, care- — 
fully piloted to avoid the still existing 
danger from the mine fields so carefully 
planted, in part by our own navy, a few 
months before. 

I met upon my arrival Admiral New- 
ton A. McCully, U. S. N., representing 
our naval forces in North Russia, who 
had been here during the Winter. Sta- 
tioned here also were Rear Admiral 
Greene of the British Navy, in command 
of allied naval operations in North Rus- 
sia, and Major Gen. G. H. C. Maynard, 
British Army, in command of the allied 
naval forces in this sector. These offi- 
cers. received me and my command with 
all possible courtesy and hospitality. 
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A portion of the railway transporta- 
tion troops had previously arrived at 
Murmansk, and the contingent on the 
Chester and Galveston was disembarked 
on April 10 and was immediately as- 
signed to duty. These transportation 
companies were chiefly employed, 
through their railroad work, in aiding 
the advance of the Allies southward to- 
ward Petrograd and acquitted tkhem- 
selves with marked credit and distinc- 
tion not only in handling the railroad 
problem but also in several of the prin- 
cipal engagements on the front line. It 
was by special request of these troops, 
transmited through me to General May- 
nard, that they had an opportunity of 
taking part in the actual fighting. These 
were the only American troops in this 
sector and were the last to be with- 
drawn. In this sector were Serbian, 
British, Canadian and various Russian 
contingents. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ARCHANGEL 


I left Murmansk for Archangel on the 
afternoon of April 14 on an icebreaker. 
My first impression of Archangel was a 
complete surprise, and a most agreeable 
one. Although I knew that it was a 
very old town, much older than Petro- 
grad, and had heard the population esti- 
mated from 75,000 to 130,000, neverthe- 
less I had in my mind a picture of other 
towns I had known in the north.  In- 
stead, there met my eye an imposing and 
well-built city, extending some miles 
along the right bank of the Dvina River 
about twenty-six miles up from its 
mouth. 

There are visible, as one approaches, 
the cupolas and turrets of the 
churches which are always a conspicu- 
ous feature of Russian towns, and also a 


number of imposing public buildings, © 


such as the Duma, the Executive Build- 
ing and the Technical School Building, 
where American Headquarters was lo- 
cated. 


Two distinct impressions stamped 
themselves on my mind almost immedi- 
ately upon entering the city; one was 
that of something eastern, Oriental—and 
Archangel is, in fact, “ somewhere east 
of Suez” ; the other was of an exagger- 
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ated military environment, almost arti- 
ficial, with the great variety of national 
uniforms. In command of the allied ele- 
ments — Russian, British, American, 
French, Polish and Italian, besides rep- 
resentatives of Japan and Serbia, was 
Major Gen. Ironside, to whom I reported, 
as commander of the American contin- 
gent. 


CONDITIONS AT THE FRONT 


Upon arrival I received a telegram 
from General Pershing addressed to the 
officers and men of the command, re- 
minding them of the splendid achieve- 
ments of the army in France, assuring 
them that they had not been forgotten, 
and calling upon them to maintain the 
high standard already established by the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
Europe. This telegram was timely, and, 
coupled with the arrival of additional 
officers and men, although small in num- 
bers, did much to encourage our troops, 
just emerging from a long and trying 
Winter, filled with uncertainty and fore- 
boding. 

Considering all the conditions that 
surrounded the service of our troops in 
this North Russian expedition, there was 
more need for close contact with the 
men at the front, by frequent visits of 
the Commanding General, than perhaps 
in any other field of operations in 
Europe. I considered it highly impor- 
tant to visit the front line positions and 
to get in touch with the conditions and 
with the sentiment of the troops as early 
as possible, and accordingly proceeded on 
April 21 to the advanced positions on 
the railroad front, visiting during the 
following day the various units and de- 
tachments in blockhouses and talking to 
practically all the men. 

The headquarters offices, messes and 
sleeping accommodations were in con- 
verted box or passenger cars. The men 
were comfortably housed in near-by 
buildings or outlying blockhouses, and 
had little or no complaint to make, but 
all seemed greatly pleased at -the pros- 
pect of an early return to the States. 
The blockhouses, constructed to with- 
stand rifle and machine gun fire, were 
well located for the protection of the 
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flanks and approaches, giving mutual 
support by means of lanes of fire cut 
through the timber. 


There was continued activity during 
this period at various points along the 
front, but mostly of minor character. 
On April 25 a mutiny occurred in the 
Russian National Army at Tulgas. Nine 
Russian officers were killed. An affair 
of some import2nce took place on April 
30, when the enemy made a vigorous 
assault apon our position on the Vaga 
River. The Bolsheviki left seventy dead 
around our wire entanglements and we 
took thirty-four prisoners. Our men 
continued in active patrol work with 
more or less fighting until they were 
withdrawn from the front-line positions. 
So the Summer came on and the time 
for evacuation drew near. 

An interesting episode of my stay in 
Archangel was the celebration of Me- 
morial Day, 1919. It was at this time all 
daylight for twenty-four hours in this 
northern latitude. All the different na- 
tional forces serving in North Russia 
furnished small contingents of troops for 
the parade, which moved from the city 
to the cemetery. 

Certain British replacement troops ar- 
rived at the end of May and in early 
June, inoculated with the virus of the 
wordy conflict then beginning to rage in 
England as to who won the war. Pre- 
vious differences broke out anew, and 
several incipient mélées in the streets of 
Archangel required prompt repression. 


THE EVACUATION 


The ultimate evacuation both of the 
British and the American troops had 
been long foreseen. The first to evacu- 
ate were the Americans. Our troops in 
the Archangel sector (railway front) be- 
gan to be withdrawn in the latter part of 
May, and thereafter the headquarters 
were occupied ir supervising the trans- 
fer of material and equipment back to 
the British, closing the accounts of the 
expedition and preparing the men for 
transfer to France. A portion of the 
command embarked at Economie (twelve 
miles below Archangel) on June 8, a sec- 
ond contingent on June 15 and 16, and 
the Engineer Battalion at Archangel on 


June 27, all, almost without exception, in 
excellent physical condition. The rail- 
way transportation troops embarked at 
Murmansk on July 30. The British 
transport office handled the movement 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
The Americar headquarters were not 
formally closed until Aug. 5, and the 
commanding General (writer of the pres- 
ent article) did not leave until Aug. 23. 
Two officers of the staff were left be- 
hind, at the request of the British, to 
assist in the embarkation of civilian 
refugees. Colonel Ruggles and the Mili- 
tary Mission left Archangel on Sept. 3 
and the evacuation of the British was 
completed in the Archangel district on 
Sept. 27. 

The Provisional Government of North 
Russia decided to defend Archangel after 
the withdrawal of the British troops. 
This they did successfully until Feb. 20, 
1920. On this date the Bolshevist wire- 
less reported the capture of Archangel, 
which marked the downfall of the “ Pro- 
visional Government” set up in sym- 
pathy with and supported by the Allies. 
Thus ended the military intervention in 
North Russia. 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED 


What had been accomplished? This is 
a natural question and one that has been 
frequently asked. Sometimes the ques- 
tion is accompanied by an expression of 
opinion already formed upon insufficient 
or inaccurate information, or upon mere 
prejudice or ill-considered sympathy. 
Perhaps no better reply could be given 
than in a statement made by Mr. 
Churchill, the British Secretary of State 
for War, in an explanation made before 
the House on July 29, 1919. Mr. Churchill 
said: 

Intervention in Russia was originally in 
the nature of a military operation against 
Germany, and as such it had proved most 
effective. Before the step was taken 
German divisions were being sent from 
the Eastern to the Western front at the 
rate of from six to eight a month. From 
the time the allied forces landed at Arch- 
angel no German division was withdrawn 
from the Hast. 

Only conjecture can answer what 

might have happened had intervention 
not taken place; possibly nothing very 
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different in the general result, consider- 
ing the early closing of the war, and it 
is only conjecture, viewing the present 
situation in Russia, which can claim 
something more definite for the good of 
that country in the end, had a larger 
force been sent. One important fact must 
not be overlooked—that deep in the Rus- 
sian heart there rested a suspicion as to 
the motive of some of the Allies which 
would have been difficult to remove. 

The friendly Russians viewed the de- 
parture of the Americans with dismay, 
and pleaded to have them stay or to have 
others sent to replace them. 

In conclusion I should say that the 
service rendered by our men as a whole 
during this trying Winter campaign in 
North Russia was brave and honorable, 
and is deserving of the highest commen- 
dation. The work of the staff depart- 
ments was also performed in a most effi- 
cient and satisfactory manner. The sub- 
stance’ of. two reports, one made by the 
Chief Engineer and the other by the 
Chief Surgeon, is given in the appended 
notes. 

REPORT OF CHIEF ENGINEER—The 
310th Engineer Battalion in the Archangel 
District, in addition to the usual field con- 
struction of trenches, dugouts, machine-gun 
emplacements, barricades, blockhouses, wire 
entanglements, &c., carried on in more than 
fifty different areas, and frequently by 
small and isolated detachments, gave valu- 
able assistance in a great many other ways. 
This diversity of work would have been im- 
possible had not the men been carefully 
selected in the United States. Company C 
was called upon to operate the Archangel 
power plant and street railway system the 
day the men arrived. Shortly afterward they 
raised and spliced a submerged power cable, 
used for conducting electricity under the 
river; one platoon served on railroad main- 
tenance and construction work, and one 
platoon operated the sawmill. All the com- 
panies were in action, and did construction 
work under fire. Three men were killed by 
enemy fire, two were killed accidentally and 
one officer and three men lost their lives by 
drowning. The British High Command 
awarded decorations for meritorious actions 


or gallantry to seven officers and fifteen 
enlisted men of this battalion. The work 
of the mapping section was of great im- 
portance, and accomplished under very diffi- 
cult conditions of snow, low temperature and 
short hours of daylight. 


REPORT OF CHIEF SURGEON—Clothing, 
food and transportation services were ade- 
quate to the conditions. The American Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C. A. provided material 
assistance in the matter of rations. Re- 
garding the transportation of the sick and 
wounded, it was possible, in the early Fall, 
to evacuate the disabled from advanced 
points to the base on hospital barges. After 
navigation of the Dvina was closed toward 
the end of October, 1918, the sick and wound- 
ed were transferred by horsedrawn sleds; the 
native sled, built on the lines of a short, flat- 
bottomed boat on runners, was_ ultimately 
found the best adapted. Lying on hay, in a 
sleeping bag, with a liberal supply of extra 
blankets, hot bricks at the feet, and head 
and hands well protected by fur caps and 
heavy mittens, the patients were kept com- 
fortable at all times. During the Winter the 
daylight was limited to two to four hours 
daily, so that much of the traveling was done 
in darkness, intensified by the heavy forests 
through which the trail ran for many miles. 
A single sled could not make more than 
three or three and a half miles an hour in 
this locality. In spite of these handicaps 
over 500 sick and wounded were evacuated in 
this way to Archangel during the Winter. 
Only one casualty occurred, and many cases 
were observed where the long journey in the 
open air had proved a distinct benefit. 

The total number of deaths in the expedf- 
tion to the date of the report (June 27, 
1919) was as-follows: 

Killed in action 

Killed accidentally 

Suicide 


The graves registration records showed a 
total of 240 casualties under a different 
classification, including the missing in ac- 
tion. 

The total number of American troops sent 
to North Russia was a little over 6,000, in- 
cluding the two _ transportation - companies 
sent in the Spring of 1919. These compa- 
nies were the last units to leave at the end 
of July, 





SOVIET COURTS IN ACTION 


Bolshevist Government’s Complete Reversal of Established Legal 


Methods, as Seen in a Report of the Commissariat of Justice 


HE report of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Justice to the Seventh 
Congress of Soviets, held at Mos- 
cow on Dec. 4, 1919, and pub- 

lished in English last June by the Con- 
temporary Review, described the whole 
work of reform in Russian legal pro- 
cedure since the rise of the Bolshevist 
power in 1918. Of the defects and abuses 
of the Czarist régime it spoke in these 
terms: 


The Czarist Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion used to be nicknamed in pre-revolu- 
tionary times ‘‘ The Ministry of Public 
Obscurantism.’’ With the same justifica- 
tion the Czarist Ministry of Justice can 
be called the ‘‘ Ministry of Lawlessness 
and Illegality.”’ Who does not remember 
‘all those myrmidons ef Czarist justice? 
Who, in his own skin, did not experience 
the beauties of the Czarist laws? In- 
numerable volumes of codes, of which 
many date from as far back as the be- 
ginning of the last century, no longer 
corresponded to the needs of life nor 
to the requirements of the working 
classes, but were permeated through and 
through by the spirit of violence and 
arbitrariness of the landlord and capital- 
ist cliques, and were only the instruments 
of the ruling classes. Not only were the 
laws themselves bad, but so too were the 
men whom the old State used to choose. 
for the administration of so-called justice. 
The Ministry of Justice in all its depart- 
ments, the judicial establishments of all 
kinds, the posts of examining Magis- 
trates and public prosccutors, were all 
filled with representatives of the nobil- 
ity, educated in the traditions of their 
class, in the law schools and imperial 
lyceums, which were carefully guarded 
against all democratic influences. The 
Soviet authority had to destroy every- 
thing in this department—the laws them- 
selves, the routine-sodden institutions and 
departments and the system of recruit- 
ing the judicial personnel. 


This change was effected by the crea- 
tion of three new judicial bodies+the 
uniform popular courts{Vthe revolution- 
ary tribunals and the’ supreme revolu- 
tionary tribunal. The November revo- 
lution, in a comparatively brief time, 
had entirely changed the character of 


legal relations, had destroyed the old 
economic foundation of the entire civil 
order and had created a new law. In 
point of criminal law the revolution 
had created changes no less profound. 
The new civil relations had naturally 
led to new forms of crimes, and the judi- 
cial procedure itself had to undergo 
change. The basis of the new judicial 
organization was laid in a _ uniform 
popular court, established in every town, 
district, or province, and to which were 
referred, within their respective areas, all 
criminal cases, all disputes relating to 
property or to personal rights and inter- 
ests, as well as all cases which required 
the establishment of fact. The rules 
relating to these courts, promulgated in 
December, 1918, lay down the leading 
principles of Soviet justice. 

Three important features character- 
ized this new legislation—the extra- 
ordinarily wide powers of the popular 
judges in respect to penalty or release, 


the option of recall and replacement of ‘ 


these Judges placed with the Soviet, and 
the participation of popular assessors, to 


be elected by various labor organiza- ' 


tions, such as trade unions, factory and 
works committees and othcr representa- 
tive bodies of the proletariat. This last 
provision reflected the general tendency 
of the Communist Party to draw the 
largest possible masses of the proletariat 
and the poor peasantry into the work of 
administering justice. The assessors 
were made constantly subject to change, 
no assessor being entitled to assist at 
the court more than six times in the 
course of six months, thus establishing 
a constant control of the Judges Ly the 
views of the masses of the people. The 
lower courts consisted of three persons 
—one permanent Judge and two period- 
ical assessors elected by universal direct 
secret suffrage. 


Under the original decree, jurisdiction 
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was limited to two years’ imprisonment 
and 3,000 rubles fine. All civil cases up 
to 10,000 rubles and all criminal cases 
(excepting attempts against human life, 
rape, robbery, robbery under arms, coin- 
ing and official corruption) in which the 
accused was liable to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding five years were 
made subject to the judicial competence 
of these primary courts by a decree of 
July 20, 1918. Above them, as appeal 
courts, were instituted—in the districts 
and chief towns—district and metropoli- 
tan Councils of People’s Judges. The 
last stage of the development of these 
courts was reached with the decree of 
Nov. 30, 1918, by which all criminal 
cases, as well as litigations over prop- 
erty, personal rights and interests, were 
placed within their jurisdiction. 


PUNISHMENTS INFLICTED 


A few figures relating to the punish- 
ments-which were inflicted by the popu- 
lar courts during the first quarter of 
1919 are instructive. The total number 


of persons condemned to punishment 


during this period was 61,128, of whom 
35 per cent. were condemned to depriva- 
tion of liberty, 8 per cent. to public work 
without imprisonment, 4 per cent. to 
fines, 6 per cent. to public censure and 
4 per cent. to other punishments. These 
figures show that the predominant forms 
of punishment by the popular courts are 
fines and deprivation of liberty. 

Instructive also is the table of crimes 
and punishments for Moscow as drawn 
up in this report. The crimes are divided 
into the following categories: 

1. Against the régime. 

2. Against production and distribution. 

8. Against persons. 

4. Against property. 

The report amplifies this table as 
follows: 

Imprisonment was inflicted principally 
on persons condemned for the violation 
of rights of property; only 13 per cent. 
of the offenders against production and 
distribution received this punishment. 
The penalty of public work was often 
inflicted for offenses against property. 
Persons found guilty of murder, robbery 
under arms and theft were as a rule 
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condemned to imprisonment and public 
work. Only 17 per cent. were condemned 
to imprisonment and work for specula- 
tion, while 76 per cent. were punished 
by fines for the same offense. Fines 
were assigned in the majority of other 
cases. 


The results attained by the popular 
court system are set forth in the report 
in the following words: 


This uniform people’s court has replaced 
the enormous number of courts through 
which, in former times, all judicial cases 
used to pass. This has enabled the labor- 
ing masses to obtain justice easily and 
simply, without ‘‘ red tape ’’ or casuistry, 
and without the aid of barristers, who 
would make black look white, and vice 
versa, for a fee. It has brought the ad- 
ministration of justice nearer to the 
laboring masses. Moreover, all the of- 
ficials acting in this proletarian court, 
from the permanent Judge and the peri- 
odical assessors down to the plaintiff and 
defendant, are representatives of the peo- 
ple, reflecting its sense of right and its 
sound instinctive conception of truth and 
law. The involved and purposely vin- 
dictive codes of Czarist laws, which in 
their’ very foundation were anti-popular, 
had been made long ago, and were out of 
date by many decades. The November 
revolution has destroyed the old Cham- 
bers of Justice, the Supreme Senate, the 
institutions of public prosecutors and 
bar: it has swept away all the turnpikes 
which were barring the laboring masses 
from the courts, has torn to pieces the 
obsolete laws of Czardom and has erected 
on their pitiful ruins the uniform, healthy, 
luminous and honest popular court of the 
Workers and Peasants. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNALS 


In addition to the popular courts, the 
first decree on courts outlined the or- 
ganization of special judicial bodies to 
deal with the counter-revolution, which 
at first were constructed in a manner 
similar to the popular courts on the basis 
of permanent Judges and assessors. 
Subsequently the personnel of these 
extraordinary courts was confined ex- 
clusively to permanent Judges elected 
for one month by the Soviets and subject 
to recall by them. As the popular courts 
became more firmly established and 
their jurisdiction enlarged, the revolu- 
tionary tribunals concentrated their 
jurisdiction on cases closely connected 
with the counter-revolution. The neces- 
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sity for this and the results attained are 
described by the report as follows: 


The tribunals of the first period were, so 
far as the principle underlying them was 
concerned, nothing else than reformed 
jury courts of law of bourgeois society, 
based upon proper rules of criminal pro- 
cedure. The very complicated procedure 
of preliminary judicial inquiry, hedged 
round by numberless formal guarantees 
safeguarding the accused and the parties, 
had for its consequence that the revolu- 
tionary tribunals never properly dis- 
charged their main function, which was 
to secure a ruthless suppression of the 
aggressive counter-revolution. In view of 
this a new weapon was forged by the 
proletariat in the shape of the extraor- 
dinary commissions as a means of sum- 
mary justice. These commissions worked 
often without observing any guarantees. 
The wide extension of these commissions 
by the end of 1918 all over Soviet Russia 
naturally brought about a_ reaction 
against the rather chaotic character of 
their activity, and led to a violent polemic 
in the columns of the press, and to dis- 
agreements between the upholders of the 
tribunal and the upholders of the extraor- 
dinary commissions. 

As a result of this struggle a decree 
was promulgated by the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee on April 12, 
1919, dealing with revolutionary tribunals 
and abolishing all the previous decrees 
relating to them. This new decree was a 
compromise, which, on the one band, had 
for its object fundamentally to reform 
the tribunals by turning them from a 
costly and slow machine, concentrated 
upon examination, into a rapidly working 
instrument of combat and, on the other 
hand, to regulate the activity of the 
extraordinary commissions. All counter- 
revolutionary acts, aimed to damage the 
new social régime in any way, were by 
this new decree made subject to the juris- 
diction of these tribunals, which were 
given competence to decide whether or not 
a given offense came within their scope 
or that of the popular courts. Unlimited 
authority was delegated to them to fix 
the measure of punishment, in contrast 
with the general courts, whose power of 
maximum punishment is limited. The 
revolutionary tribunals are established in 
every provincial town and in such centres 
where the total population exceeds 200,000. 
By a decree of April 12 these tribunals 
were given sole jurisdittion over the 
counter-revolution, the system of alter- 
nating assessors was withdrawn and the 
personnel fixed at three permanent Judges 
replaceable monthly, but subject in actual 
practice to re-election. 


As a&®matter of judicial practice these 
tribunals reserved the right to decide all 
cascs without the admission of legal 


arguments, provided the judicial inquiry 
has, in their opinion, elucidated the case 
with sufficient clearness. The !aw, how- 
ever, makes it incumbent on them to 
allow the accused the privilege of the 
last word in his defense, through his 
counsel, who must be chosen from the 
official panel of counsel for defense, 
Measures to secure control of the activi- 
ties of the extraordinary commissions 
through the tribunals have not been com- 
pletely realized, owing to the fierce char- 
acter of the civil war raging until 
recently in Russia. 


THE SUPREME REVOLUTIONARY 
TRIBUNAL 


This supreme tribunal was established 
by a decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, promulgated on 
June 9, 1918. According to the funda- 


mental idea of the decree the supreme 


tribunal was established{in order to deal 
with the most important crimes under 
the control of the Presidential Bureau of 
the Central Executive Committee, which, 
with the Council of People’s Commis- 
saries and the People’s Commissariat of 
Justice, fixed its jurisdiction by direct 
decree. )It was made to consist of seven 
permanent members delegated by the 
Executive Committee. Its verdicts were 
not subject to appeal. The tribunal was 
convoked in session only on the decision 
of the Executive Committee, which also 
approved the list of cases to come before 
each session. Two sessions were held 
before the creation of the popular courts 
on April 12, 1919, and two sessions after- 
ward. The first session, which resulted 
in the condemnation of ex-Admiral 
Shchastny, chief of the naval forces of 
the republic, on the charge of high 
treason, and of seven agents provo- 
cateurs, to be shot, and of the conviction 
of the journalist Oscar Blumm, a mem- 
ber of the Social Democratic Party, on 
the charge of being an agent provocateur, 
to forced labor for a term cf five years, 


“provoked a howl of hypocritical indig- 


nation in the bourgeois press and a 
demonstrative exit of the members of the 
Left Socialist Revolutionary Party from 
the tribunal. The sentences, however, 
showed that the time of sentimentalism 
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in dealing with the enemies of tie repub-| 
lic was past, and that the Soviet Gicetn} 
ment would know how to punish severely 
anybody daring to stand in the way of the 
Russian workers and peasants in their 
arduous struggle for the complete eman- 
cipation of labor.” 4 
The second session dealt with several 
noted cases, including that of the agent 
provocateur Malinovsky and of others 
involved with Mr. Lockhart of the Brit- 
ish Mission, “ who had abused the hos- 
pitality of Soviet Russia in order to pre- 
pare a revolt against the régime and the 
restoration of the power of the capital- 
ists.” Both trials ended in verdicts con- 
demning the chief culprits to be shot and 
the remainder were sentenced to penal 
servitude for various terms. Sentences 
of death were returned at the same ses- 
sion against several agents of the Su- 
preme Economic Council—men of high 
standing—for corruption and against 
some members of other organizations ac- 
cused of embezzlement. A reprieve was 
granted some of those condemned. 


More important were the last two cases 
which came before that session, namely, 
that of the Left Social Revolutionaries, 
with Marie Spiriconova at their head, and 
that of the Menshevik Schleifer, charged 
with the organization of the rebellion at 
Yaroslav. The trial of the Left Social 
Revolutionaries, in spite of the gravity 
of the crime committed by the authors of 
the revolt, ended in remarkably lenient 
verdicts, which were afterward changed 
to a complete amnesty. Schleifer, too, 
was acquitted. These verdicts showed 
that the tribunal, in spite of its wide 
powers, was no friend of the brutal prin- 
ciple of retribution and was, in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of Soviet 
justice, influenced not only by the act 
committed by the offender, but also by 
the danger which that act involved to 
the republic. The supreme tribunal in 
this case applied a principle which only 
Soviet justice had been able to embody 
in actual life. Having rejected the false 
theory of bourgeois law about the mys- 
terious super-class nature of the courts 
and having frankly treated its tribunals 
as class courts and as weapons in the 
political struggle, Soviet justice had set 
itself the sole task of so organizing them 
as to guarantee to the accused the 
minimum of judicial error. The verdict 
in the trial of Schleifer, and more par- 
ticularly the verdicts returned at the 
third session, proved that this object had 
been achieved so far as the activity of 
the supreme tribunal was concerned. 
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The third session of the tribunal found 
it in a reformed state as a result of the 
law of April 12, 1919. Instead of seven 
members the court now had only three, 
all revolutionaries tried in the civil war, 
of proved firmness and _ steadfastness. 
The enemies of the revolution could not 
expect any mercy from them. Six men 
accused of conspiring against the Soviet 
Government—all White Guards—in al- 
liance with agents of the French Mission, 
were sentenced to be shot. Four agents 
of the naval general staff charged with 
espionage on behalf of the Entente re- 
ceived a similar judgment. Amnesty was 
granted to forty-seven Right Socialist 
Revolutionaries charged with entertain- 
ing relations with Kolchak and with con- 
spiracy against the safety of the repub- 
lic, in view of their willingness to enter 
the ranks of the Bolsheviki. The report 
continues as follows: 

Such, in broad outline, was the activity 
of the supreme tribunal attached to the 
All-Russian Executive Committee. The 
fierce character of the civil war and the 
difficult conditions in which Soviet Russia 
had been placed prompted the Workers 
and Peasants’ Government to fashion this 
weapon of self-defense and class-war. 
The wisdom and _ sensitiveness of the 
Judges are a guarantee that this weapon 
will be directed against avowed enemies 
only. In this respect the activity of the 
supreme tribunal will remain the best 
monument of Russian justice, even after 
the need of such tribunals has passed. 
So long as the struggle continues the 
supreme tribunal must remain an awe- 
inspiring symbol of revolutionary nemesis, 
before which will tremble in fear all 
overt and covert enemies of the struggle 


of the Russian workers and peasants for 
freedom. 


Thus, by the second anniversary of 
the Soviet régime, the whole organiza- 
tion of life in Russia had been trans- 
formed by the popular courts and the 
principles of a new communist society 
had been drawn up and applied; “ the 
departments of justice had become the 


“seats of truth and law,” and the enemies 


of the Soviet Republic were faced in 
their activities against the safety of the 
republic, by tribunals empowered to deal 
out the severest punishment. These last, 
however, are defined as of a strictly 
temporary character. 





THE WIDENING SPLIT IN THE 
SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 


ITH the splitting of the French 
\ Socialist Party, an organiza- 
tion with about sixty deputies 
in the Chamber and some _ 180,000 
dues-paying members, into two war- 
ring factions, the division of the Social- 
ist forces of the world initiated by the 
Bolshevist-controlled Third International 
(described in detail in the January Cur- 
rent History) continued to gain momen- 
tum during the period ended Jan. 15. 
The expected split in the Italian Socialist 
Party was delayed through the postpone- 
ment of the national convention from 
Dec. 29 to Jan. 15, because sufficient ac- 
commodations could not be found for the 
3,000 delegates in the city of Florence; 
the meeting p!ace was shifted to the So- 
cialist-ruled city of Leghorn. 


The split in the French Socialist Party 
was formally effected on Dec. 30 at 


Tours, where 350 delegates had assem- 
bled in a special national convention. 
The delegates held some 5,000 votes, and 
8,208 of these were cast, the night be- 
fore, for unconditional acceptance of the 


Moscow program, with its famous 
twenty-one points. Thereupon, the rest 
of the party separated from the radi- 
cals. Jean Longuet and Paul Faure, 
leaders of the Centre group, met with 
representatives of the Right Wing and 
united their forces in what they insisted 
was the real Socialist Party of France. 
Their official organ is Le Populaire, edit- 
ed by Longuet, while the majority group, 
which according to the Moscow program 
will have to label itself the Communist 
Party of France, controls l’Humanité, 
edited by Marcel Cachin, who, with L. 
O. Frossard, secretary of the old Social- 
ist Party, was extremely active in lining 
up the majority of the members for the 
Communist International. M. Faure was 
chosen secretary of the minority party. 
Both parties launched manifestoes ad- 
dressed to the French proletariat, each 
asserting its claim to be the real Social- 
ist movement of France and calling for 


the support of the workers. The trade 
unions of France at once showed a ten- 
dency to take sides against the radicals. 
The committee of the General Labor 
Confederation on Jan. 8 announced the 
expulsion of two Communist ‘groups that 
had voted for the Moscow program, and 
on the same day the Centrist leader, Lon- 
guet, announced that he had already re- 
ceived 50,000 applications for member- 
ship in the new Right Wing of the So- 
cialist Party, formed after the split at 
Tours. 

Withdrawal by Left Wing members 
of the Polish Socialist Party from all 
party positions, and a declaration of war 
by them upon the policies of President 
Pilsudski, led the comparatively small 
Polish Communist Party to believe that 
its ranks would soon receive important 
reinforcements. 


The Socialist Party of Chile, an or- 
ganization with several thousand mem- 
bers, but no Deputies in Parliament, 
voted on Dec. 31 to join the Third Inter- 
national. 

On Jan. 10 delegates to a national con- 
vention of the Socialist Party of Argen- 
tina voted, 3 to 1, against affiliation 
with the Moscow International and to 
separate from the old Second Interna- 
tional, leaving the way clear for a pos- 
sible adhesion to the Fourth, or Two- 
and-a-half, International to be organized 
in Vienna this month. A motion to salute 
the Russian revolution was carried, but 
one calling for the sending of delegates 
to Russia to study Sovietism was de- 
feated. 

At a meeting in Brussels of some 
sixty representatives of the Left Wing 
of the Belgian Socialist movement a 
Communist Party was organized, com- 
posed principally of anti-Parliamentar- 
ians, as it was decided to send a state- 
ment to Moscow explaining the political 
situation in Belgium and asking the ad- 
vice of the Executive Committee of the 
Third International. 
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Following the rioting and abortive gen- 
eral strike which accompanied the com- 
pletion of the split in the Czech Socialist 
Party there was a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the German, Hungarian, 
Slovak and Czech radical labor organiza- 
tions of Czechoslovakia at which it was 
decided to try to unite all the Communist 
elements in a single body and to support 
the Moscow International. 

German Communist papers reported 
that the Communist Labor Party of Ger- 
many, the intransigeants who consider 
themselves still more radical than the 
German Communist Party, had succeeded 
in being recognized by the Third Inter- 
national as a “sympathizing party,” 
entitled to an advisory delegate on the 
Executive Committee. 

In Austria representatives of the Left 
Wing groups, headed by Joseph Frey 
and Franz Rothe, which were expelled 
from the Social Democratic Party at its 
November convention, met and organ- 
ized the Socialist Labor Party, with the 
avowed object of uniting the revolution- 
ary elements of Austria for the battle of 
communism. 

Following their defeat by a vote of 
350 to 213 at the Berne national conven- 
tion in December, the Swiss supporters 
of the Communist International organ- 
ized themselves into a Left Wing group 
and instructed their Central Committee 
‘to get in touch with the already existing 
Communist Party of Switzerland for the 
purpose of holding a meeting in Janu- 
ary, at which a united Communist Party 
was to be formed. 
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In the United States the Finnish So- 
cialist Federation, at a convention leld 
in Waukegan, Ill., early in January, 
voted 12 to 3, with six delegates abstain- 
ing from voting, to withdraw from the 
Socialist Party of America because of 
the latter’s refusal to accept the twenty: 
one points. 

The Finnish Federation has some 8,006 
members and owns property valued 
at about $1,000,000. A fight for pos- 
session of this property and of the 
three daily newspapers published by the 
Federation is expected. 

In the general international field the 
German Independent Socialists, the 
French Socialist Party, the Austrian So- 
cial Democracy, the British Independent 
Labor Party, the Russian Mensheviki, 
the Swiss Socialists, the German Social- 
ists of Czechoslovakia and the American 
Socialists, through representatives who 
met in Berne, issued a manifesto in De- 
cember calling upon all Socialist parties 
to cut loose from both the old Second 
and the new Third International, and to 
send delegates to a Vienna convention 
opening Feb. 22, to organize a new mid- 
dle-of-the-road body; the officials of the 
moderate International Federation of 
Trade Unions and of the Communist In- 
ternational Council of Trade Unions con- 
tinued to exchange challenges; the Brit- 
ish Labor Party put out an appeal for 
Socialist unity under the guidance of 
the Second International, and the French 
Federation of Labor called upon its 
members to stand by the moderate Inter- 
national Federation. 


PASSING OF A DICKENS LANDMARK 


T. GEORGE’S Workhouse in the Mint, 

London, has been closed and demol- 
ished; its fame, however, will continue 
as long as the works of one great Eng- 
lish novelist are read. For St. George’s 
Workhouse was the scene where little 
Oliver Twist threw the master, Mr. 
Bumble, and the guardians into a state 
of speechless amazement by asking for 
more gruel. 

The neighborhood was well known 


to Dickens, for his father was im- 
prisoned for debt near by. That the 
workhouse “system” of England, as 
well as the debtor system, has gone, is 
due, in great part, to the pen of the 
great English writer, whose relentless 
literary photography, even in its over- 
focus, did more to reveal to the British 
people the cruelties and injustices of 
these features of British law than all the 


denunciations of professed reformers. 





THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Revised Text of the World Court Plan as Amended 
by the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva 


ing is laying stress upon the World 

Court, or a World Court, it is impor- 

tant to know exactly what the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations did at 
Geneva when it voted to set up the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
The approval of twenty-two member na- 
tions, a majority at the time the project 
was adopted, is needed before the tribu- 
nal is actually established, but there is 
no doubt that more than that number of 
powers will approve it. 

The all-important question at Geneva 
was the same as the overshadowing issue 
at all conferences or assemblies which 
have considered the establishment of an 
international tribunal—namely, the com- 
petence of the court or the limits of its 

jurisdiction. The ideal of a World Court 
"is naturally a tribunal where a wronged 
nation may go to have its wrongs right- 
ed. In other words, such a court would 
have compulsory jurisdiction. 

When the Assembly of the League of 
Nations recently took up the question at 
Geneva it found before it a draft of a 
World Court prepared by a committee 
of ten jurists, of whom Mr. Root was 
one, which had met at The Hague some 
months before. The plan gave to the 
court compulsory jurisdiction; provided 
that whenever a dispute arose between 
nations which could not be settled by 
ordinary diplomatic methods it could be 
brought before the court by either or 
both of the parties. But the Assembly 
also found a decision of the Council of 
the League taken in October at Brus- 
sels, providing that the compulsory juris- 


diction provision should be eliminated 
from the plan, and that the court should 


have jurisdiction only when all the par- 
ties to a dispute agreed to go into court. 
This amendment was proposed by Eng- 


[in ists as President-elect Hard- 


land and backed by France, Italy and 
Japan in the Council. 

It was a difficult position for the As- 
sembly. There were forty-one members 
present. Thirty-five of them favored 
compulsory jurisdiction. The charge was 
made that the four big powers were not 
sincere, since they did not want the court 
so long as they had armies and navies 
to settle their disputes. The big powers 
replied that, in their judgment, the court 
should grow by degrees, and too much 
should not be undertaken at once. The 
fight in committee lasted three weeks, 
and it was only when the four big pow- 
ers made it plain that the Assembly must 
vote for a court without compulsory 
jurisdiction, or there would be no court 
set up, that the smaller powers gave way 


jurisdiction will be found in Article 36 
of the revised statute, published herewith. 
It is worded with a certain degree of 
diplomatic obscurity, but the reader will 
note that it says merely that the nations 
may give the court compulsory jurisdic- 


The provision evading ae 


means of conventions signed and depos- 
ited with the Secretariat of the League. 
The attitude of the United States nat- 
urally entered into the discussion of the 
World Court, and the attitude of Mr. 
Root was cited as showmg what sort of 
court the United States would favor. 
While not making such statements in 
public speeches, the observation of some 
of the opponents of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion was that they did not believe that 
the United States would like to be 
brought into court unwillingly by Mex- 
ico over oil questions or by Santo Do- 
mingo over the presence of United States 
marines there. The proponents of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction simply asked “ Why 
not?” This question was not answered. 


tion in certain classes of and depos 
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FULL TEXT OF WORLD COURT 
PLAN AS AMENDED 


Following is the World Court plan 
adopted at Geneva and now before the 
nations of the world, including the 
United States, for ratification: 


ARTICLE 1—A Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is hereby established in ac- 
cordance with Article 14 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. This court shall be 
in addition to the Court of Arbitration or- 
ganized by the Conventions of The Hague of 
1899 and 1907, and to the special Tribunals 
of Arbitration to which States are always at 
liberty to submit their disputes for settle- 
ment. 


CHAPTER 


I—ORGANIZATION OF 
THE COURT 


ARTICLE 2—The Permanent Court of In- y 


ternational Justice shall be composed of a 
body of independent judges, elected regard- 
less of their nationality “10m among persons 
of high moral character who possess the 
qualifications required in their respective 
countries for appointment to the highest judi- 
cial offices, or who are jurisconsults of rec- 
ognized competence in international law. 

ARTICLE 3—The court shall consist of fif- 
teen members—eleven Judges and four Dep- 
uty Judges. The number of Judges and Dep- 
uty Judges may hereafter be increased by 
the Assembly upon the proposal of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations to a total of fif- 
teen Judges and six Deputy Judges. 

ARTICLE 4—The members of the court 
shall be elected by the Assembly and by the 
Council from a list of persons nominated by 
the national groups in the Court of Arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 

In the case of members of the League of 
Nations not represented in the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration the lists of candidates 
shall be drawn up by national groups ap- 
pointed for this purpose by their Govern- 
ments under the same conditions as those 
prescribed for members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of the Con- 
vention of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 

ARTICLE 5—At least three months before 
the date of the election the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations shall address 
a written request to the members of the 
Court of Arbitration belonging to the States 
mentioned in the annex to the covenant or 
to the States which join the League subse- 
quently, and to the persons appointed under 
Paragraph 2 of Article 4, inviting them to 
undertake, within a given time, by national 
groups, the nomination of persons in a posi- 
tion to accept the duties of a member of the 
court. 

No group may nominate more than four 
persons, not more than two of whom shall be 
of their own nationality. In no case must 
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the number of candidates nominated be more 
than double the number of seats to be filled. 

ARTICLE 6—Before making these nomina- 
tions each national group is recommended to 
consult its highest court of justice, its legal 
faculties and schools of law and its national 
academies and national sections of interna- 
tional academies devoted to the study of law. 

ARTICLE %—The Secretary General of the 
League of Nations shall prepare a list in al- 
phabetical order of all the persons thus nom- 
inated. Save as provided in Article 12, Par- 
agraph 2, these shall be the only persons 
eligible for appointment. The Secretary Gen- 
eral shall submit this list to the Assembly 
and to the Council. 

ARTICLE 8—The Assembly and the Council 
shall proceed independently of one another to 
elect, firstly, the Judges, then the Deputy 
Judges. 

ARTICLE 9—At every election the electors 
shail bear in mind that not only should all 
the persons appointed as members of the 
‘court possess the qualifications required, but 
the whole body also should represent the 
main forms of civilization and the principal 
legal systems of the world. 

ARTICLE 10—Those candidates who obtain 
an absolute majority of votes in the Assem- 
bly and in the Council shall be considered 
as elected. In the event of more than one na- 
tional of the same member of the League 
being elected by the votes of both the As- 
sembly and the Council, the eldest of these 
only shall be considered as elected. 

ARTICLE 11—If after the first meeting 
held for the purpose of the election one or 
more seats remain to be filled, a second, and, 
if necessary, a third, meeting shall take 
place. 

ARTICLE 12—If after the third meeting 
one or more seats still remain unfilled, a joint 
conference, consisting of six members, three 
appointed by the Assembly and three by the 
Council, may be formed at any time at the 
request of either the Assembly or the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of choosing one name for 
each seat still vacant, to submit to the As- 
sembly and the Council for their respective 
acceptance. 

If the committee is unanimously agreed 
upon any person who fulfills the required 
conditions, he may be included in its list, even 
though he was not included in the list of 
nominations referred to in Articles 4 and 5. 

If the joint conference is satisfied that :it 
will not be successful in procuring an elec- 
tion, those members of the court who have 
already been appointed shall, within a period 
to be fixed by the Council, proceed to fill the 
vacant seats by selection from among those 
candidates who have obtained votes either in 
the Assembly or in the Council. 

In the event of an equality of votes among 
the Judges, the eldest Judge shall have a 
casting vote. 

ARTICLE 18—The members of the court 
shall be elected for nine years. They may 
be re-elected. They shall continue to dis- 
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charge their duties until their places have 
been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish 
any cases which they may have begun. 

ARTICLE 14—Vacancies which may occur 
shall be -filled by the same method as that 
laid down for the first election. A member 
of the court elected to replace a member 
whose period of appointment had not expired 
will hold the appointment for the remainder 
of his predecessor’s term. 

ARTICLE 15—Deputy Judges shall be called 
upon to sit in the order laid down in a list. 
This list shall be prepared by the court, and 
shall have regard, firstly, to priority of elec- 
tion, and, secondly, to age. 

ARTICLE 16—The ordinary members of the 
court may not exercise any political or ad- 
ministrative function. This provision does 
not apply to the Deputy Judges, except when 
performing their duties on the court. Any 
doubt on_this point is settled by the decision 
of the court. 

ARTICLE 17—No member of the court can 
act as agent, counsel or advocate in any case 
of an international nature. This provision 
only applies to the Deputy Judges as regards 
cases in which they are called upon to ex- 
ercise their functions on the court. 

No member may participate in the decision 
of any case in which he has provisionally 
taken an active part as agent, counsel or ad- 
vocate for one of the contesting parties, or 
as a member of a national or international 
court, or of a commission of inquiry or in 
any other capacity. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the 
decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 18—A member of the court can- 
not be dismissed, unless in the unanimous 
opinion of the other members he has ceased 
to fulfill the required conditions. 

Formal notification thereof shall he made 
to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations by the Registrar. 

This notification makes the place vacant. 

ARTICLLE 19—The members of the court 
when engaged on the business of the court 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties. 

ARTICLE 20—Every member of the court 
shall before taking up his duties make a sol- 
emn declaration in open court that he will 
exercise his powers impartially and conscien- 
tiously. 

ARTICLE 21—The court shall elect its 
President and Vice President for three years; 
they may be re-elected. 

It shall appoint its Registrar. 

The duties of Registrar of the court shall 
not be deemed incompatible with those of 
Secretary General of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. 

ARTICLE 22—The seat of the court shall 
be established at The Hague. 

The President and Registrar shall reside at 
the seat of the court. ; 

ARTICLE 23—A. session of the court shall 
be held every year. 

Unless otherwise provided by rules of court, 


this session shall begin on the 15th of June, 
and shall continue for so long as may be 
deemed necessary to finish the cases on the 
list. 

The President may summon an extraordi- 
nary session of the court whenever neces- 
sary. 

ARTICLE 24—If, for some special reason, 
a member of the court considers that he 
should not take part in the decision of a par- 
ticular ease, he shall so inform the President. 

If the President considers that for some 
special reason one of the members of the 
eourt should not sit on a particular case he 
thall give him notice accordingly. 

If in any such case the member of the court 
and the President disagree the matter shall 
be settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 25—The full court shall sit 
except when it is expressly provided other- 
wise. 

If eleven Judges cannot be present the num- 
ber shall be made up by calling on Deputy 
Judges to sit. 

If, however, eleven Judges are not availa- 
ble a quorum of nine Judges shall suffice to 
constitute the court. 


ARTICLE 26—Labor cases, particularly 
tases referred to in Part XIII. (Labor) of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the correspond- 
ing portions of the Treaty of Peace shall be 
heard and determined by the court under the 
following conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years @ 
special chamber of five Judges, selected so 
far as possible with due regard to the pro- 
visions of Article 9. In addition, two Judges 
shall be selected for the purpose of replacing 
a Judge who finds it impossible to sit. If the 
parties so demand cases will be heard and 
determined by this chamber. In the absence 
of any such demand the court will sit with 
the number of Judges provided for in Arti- 
cle 25. On all occasions the Judges will be 
assisted by four technical assessors sitting 
with them but without the right to vote, and 
chosen with a view to ensuring a just rep- 
resentation of the competing interests. 

If there is a national of one only of the 
parties sitting as a Judge in the chamber 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, the 
President will invite one of the other Judges 
to retire in favor of a Judge chosen by the 
other party in accordance with Article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for 
each particular case in accordance with Rules 
of Procedure under Article 30 from a list of 
‘‘ Assessors of Labor Cases’’ composed of 
two persons nominated by each member of 
the League of Nations and an equivalent 
number nominated by the governing body of 
the Labor Office. The governing body will 
nominate as to one-half representatives of 
the workers, and as to one-half represent- 
atives of employers from the list referred to 
in Article 412 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the corresponding article of the other treat- 
ies of peace. 

In labor cases the International Labor Of- 
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fice shall be at liberty to furnish the court 
with all relevant information, and for this 
purpose the Director of that office shall re- 
ceive copies of all the written proceedings. 

ARTICLE 2%7—Cases relating to transit and 
communications, particularly cases referred 
to in Part XII. (Ports, Waterways and Rail- 
ways) of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding portions of the other treaties 
of peace shall be heard and determined by 
the court under the following conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a 
special chamber of five Judges, selected so 
far as possible with due regard to the pro- 
visions of Article 9. In addition, two Judges 
shall be selected for the purpose of replacing 
a Judge who finds it impossible to sit. If the 
parties so demand cases will be heard and 
determined by this chamber. In the absence 
of any such demand the court will sit with 
the number of Judges provided for in Arti- 
cle 25. On all occasions the Judges will be 
assisted by four technical: assessors sitting 
with them but without the right to vote. 

If there is a national of one only of the 
parties sitting as a, Judge in the chamber 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, the 
President will invite one of the other Judges 
to retire in favor of a Judge chosen by the 
other party in accordance with Article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for 
each particular case in accordance with 
rules of procedure under Article 30 from a 
list of assessors for transit and communica- 
tions cases composed of two persons nomi- 
nated by each member of the League of 
Nations. 

ARTICLE 28—The special chambers pro- 
vided for in Articles 26 and 27 may, with 
the consent of the parties to the dispute, sit 
elsewhere than at The Hague. 

ARTICLE 29—With a view to the speedy 
dispatch of business the court shall form 
annually a chamber composed of three Judges 
who, at the request of the contesting par- 
ties, may hear and determine cases by sum- 
mary procedure. 

ARTICLE 380—The court shall frame rules 
for regulating its procedure. In particular, 
it shall lay down rules for summary pro- 
cedure. 

ARTICLE 31—Judges of the nationality of 
each contesting party shall retain their right 
to sit in the case before the court. 

If the court includes upon the bench a 
Judge of the nationality of one of the parties 
only, the other party may select from among 
the Deputy Judges a Judge of its nationality, 
if there be one. If there should not be one, 
the party may chose a Judge, preferably 
from among those persons who have been 
nominated as candidates as provided in 
Articles 4 and 5. 

If the court includes upon the bench no 
Judge of the nationality of the contesting 
parties, each of these may proceed to select 
or choose a Judge as provided in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Should there be several parties in the same 


interest, they shall, for the purpose of the 
preceding provisions, be reckoned as one 
party only. Any doubt upon this point is 
settled by the decision of the court. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in 
Paragraphs 2 and 3 of this article shall 
fulfill the conditions required by Article 2, 
16, 17, 20, 24 of this statute. They shall take 
part in the decision on an equal footing with 
their colleagues. 

ARTICLE 32—The Judges shall receive an 
annual indemnity to be determined by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations upon the 
proposal of the Council. This indemnity 
must not be decreased during the period of a 
Judge’s appointment. : 2 

The President shall receive a special grant 
for his period of office, to be fixed in the 
same way. 

The Vice President, Judges and Deputy 
Judges shall receive a grant for the actual 
performance of their duties, to be fixed in 
the same way. 

Traveling expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of their duties shall be refunded to 
Judges and Deputy Judges who do not reside 
at the seat of the court. 

Grants due to Judges selected or chosen 
as provided in Article 31 shall be determined 
in the same way. 

The salary of the Registrar shall be decided 
by the Council upon the proposal of the 
court. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations 
shall lay down, on the proposal of the Coun- 
cil, a special regulation fixing the conditions 
under which retiring pensions may be given 
to the personnel of the court. 

ARTICLE 33—The expenses of the court 
shall be borne by the League of Nations, in 
such a manner as shall be decided by the 
Assembly upon the proposal of the Council. 
CHAPTER II.—Competence of the Court 

ARTICLE 34—Only States or members of 
the League of Nations can be parties in 
cases before the court. 

ARTICLE 35—The court shall be open to 
the members of the League and also to 
States mentioned in the annex to _ the 
covenant. 

The conditions under which the court shall 
be open to other States shall, subject to the 
special provisions contained in treaties in 
force, be laid down by the Council, but in 
no case shall such provisions place the 
parties in a position of inequality before the 
court. 

When a State which is not a member of the 
League of Nations is a party to a dispute, 
the court will fix the amount which that 
party is to contribute toward the expenses 
of the court. 

ARTICLE 36—The jurisdiction of the court 
comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specially provided for 
in treaties and conventions in force. 

The members of the League of Nations and 
the States mentioned in the annex to the 
covenant may, either when signing or ratify- 
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ing the protocol, to which the present statute 
is adjoined, or at a later moment, declare 
that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto 
and without special agreement, in relation to 
any other member or State accepting the 
same obligation, the jurisdiction of the court 
in all or any of the classes of legal disputes 
concerning: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be 
made unconditionally or on condition of reci- 
procity on the part of several or certain 
members or States, or for a certain time. 

In the event of.a dispute as to whether the 
court has jurisdiction, the matter shall be 
settled by the decision: of the court. 

ARTICLE 3%7—When a treaty or convention 
in force provides for the reference of a 
matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the 
League of Nations, the court will be such 
tribunal. 

ARTICLE 88—The court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether gen- 
eral or particular, establishing rules ex- 
pressly recognized by the contesting States; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a 
general practice accepted as law; 

3. The general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations; 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 59, 
judicial decisions and the teachings of the 
most highly qualified publicists of the various 
nations, as subsidiary means for the de- 
termination of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power 
of the court to decide a case ex aequo et 
bono, if the parties agree thereto. 


CHAPTER III.—Procedure 


ARTICLE 39—The official languages of 
the court shall be French and English. If 
the parties agree that the case shall be con- 
ducted in French, the judgment will be de- 
livered in French. If the parties agree that 
the case shall be conducted in English, the 
judgment will be delivered in English. 

In the absence of an agreement as to 
which language shaH be employed, each 
party may, in the pleadings, use the lan- 
guage which it prefers; the decision of the 
court will be given-in French and English. 
In this case the court will at the same time 
determine which of the two texts shall be 
considered as authoritative. 

The court may, at the request of the 
parties, authorize a-language other than 
French or English to be used. 

ARTICLE 40—Cases are brought before the 
court, as the case may be, either by the 
notification of the special agreement or by 
a written application addressed to the Regis- 


trar. In either case the subject of the dis- 
pute and the contesting parties must be 
indicated. 

The Registrar shall forthwith communicate 
the application to all concerned. 

He shall also notify the members of the 
League of Nations through the Secretary 
General. 

ARTICLE 41—The court shall have the 
power to indicate, if it considers that cir- 
cumstances so required, any provisional mea- 
sures which ought to be taken to preserve 
the respective rights of either party. 

ARTICLE 42—The parties shall be repre- 
sented by agents. They may have the 
assistance of counsel or advocates before 
the court. 

ARTICLE 438—The procedure shall consist 
of two parts: written and oral. 

The written proceedings shall consist of 
the communication to the Judges and to the 
parties of cases, counter-cases and, if neces- 
sary, replies; also all papers and documents 
in support. 

These communications shall be made 
through the Registrar, in the order and 
within the time fixed by the court. 


A certified copy of every document pro-’ 


duced by one party shall be communicated 
to the other party. 

The oral proceedings shall consist of the 
hearing by the court of witnesses, experts, 
agents, counsel and advocates. 

ARTICLE 44—For the service of all notices 
upon persons other than the agents, counsel 
and advocates, the court shall apply direct to 
the Government of the State upon whose 
territory the notice has to be served. 

The same provision shall apply whenever 
steps are to be taken to procure evidence 
on the spot. 

ARTICLE 45—The hearing shall be under 
the control of the President or, in his 
absence, of the Vice President; if both are 
absent, the senior Judge shall preside. 

ARTICLE 46—The hearing in court shall 
be public, unless the court shall decide other- 
wise, or unless the part*‘es demand that the 
public be not admitted. 

ARTICLE 4%7—Minutes shall be made at 
each hearing and signed by the Registrar 
and the President. These minutes shall be 
the only authentic record. 

ARTICLE 48—The court shall make orders 
for the conduct of the case, shall decide the 
form and time in’ which each party must 
conclude its arguments and make all ar- 
rangements connected with the taking of 
evidence. 

ARTICLE 49—The court may, even before 
the hearing begins, call upon the agenis to 
produce any document or to supply any 
explanations. Formal note shall be taken 
of any refusal. 5 

ARTICLE 50—The court may, at any time, 
entrust any individual body, bureau, com- 
mission or other organization that it may 
select with the task of carrying out an 
inquiry or giving an expert opinion. 
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ARTICLE 51—During the hearing any 
relevant questions are to be put to the wit- 
nesses and experts under the conditions laid 
down by the court in the rules of procedure 
referred to in Article 30. 

ARTICLE 52—After the court has received 
the proofs and evidence within the time 
specified for the purpose, it may refuse to 
accept any further oral or written evidence 
that one party may desire to present unless 
the other side consents. 


ARTICLE 53—Whenever one of the parties 
shall not appear before the court or shall 
fai) to defend his case, the other party may 
call upon the court to decide in favor of 
his claim. 

The court must, before doing so, satisfy 
itself, not only that it has jurisdiction in 
accordance with Articles 36 and 37, but also 
that the claim is well founded in fact and 
law. 

ARTICLE 54—When, subject to the control 
of the court, the agents, advocates and 
counsel have completed their presentation 
of the case, the President shall declare the 
hearing closed. 

The court shall withdraw to consider the 
judgment. 

The deliberations of the court shall take 
place in private and remain secret. 

ARTICLE 55—All questions shall be de- 
cided by a majority of the Judges present 
at the hearing. 

In the event of an equality of votes the 
President or his deputy shall have a cast- 
ing vote. 

ARTICLE 56—The judgment shall state the 
reasons on which it is based. It shall con- 
tain the names of the Judges who have taken 
part in the decision. 

ARTICLE 57—If the judgment does not 
represent in whole or in part the unanimous 
opinion of the Judges, dissenting Judges 
are entitled to deliver a separate opinion. 

ARTICLE 58—The judgment shall be 
signed by the President and by the Registrar. 
It shall be read in open court, due notice 
having been given to the agents. 

ARTICLE 59—The decision of the court 
has no binding force except between the 
parties and in respect of that particular 
case. 

ARTICLE 60—The judgment is final .and 
without appeal. In the event of dispute as 
to the meaning or scope of the judgment the 
court shall construe it upon the request of 
any party. 

ARTICLE 61—An application for revision 
of a judgment can be made only when it is 
based upon the discovery of some fact, of 
such a nature as to be a decisive factor, 
which fact was, when the judgment was 
given, uaknown to the ‘court and also to the 
party claiming revision, always provided that 
such ignorance was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened 
by a judgment of the court expressly re- 
cording the existence of the new fact, recog- 
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nizing that it has such a character as to 
lay the case open to revision, and declaring 
the application admissible on this ground. 

The court may require previous compliance 
with the terms of the judgment before it 
admits proceedings in revision. 

The application for revision must be made 
at latest within six months of the discovery 
of the new fact. 

No application for revision may be made 
after the lapse of ten years from the date 
of the sentence. 

ARTICLE 62—Should a State consider that 
it has an interest of a legal nature which 
may be affected by the decision in the case, 
it may submit a request to the court to 
be permitted to intervene as a third party. 
It will be for the court to decide upon this 
request. 

ARTICLE 63—Whenever the construction 
of a convention to which States other than 
those concerned in the case are parties is 
in question, the Registrar shall notify all 
such States forthwith. 

Every State so notified has the right to 
intervene in the proceedings; but if it uses 
this right, the construction given by the 
judgment will be equally binding upon it. 

ARTICLE 64—Unless otherwise decided by 
the court, each party shall bear its own 
costs. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The machinery for the adoption of the 
foregoing statute by at least twenty-two 
member nations, needed to establish the 
tribunal, was provided by the League 
Assembly in the following resolution, 
which it adopted: 


1. The Assembly unanimously declares its 
approval of the draft statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice—as 
amended by the Assembly—which was pre- 
pared by the council under Article 14 of 
the covenant and submitted to the Assembly 
for its approval. 

2. In view of the special wording of Article 
14 the statute of the court shall be submitted 
shortest possible time to the 
members of the League of Nations for adop- 
tion in the form of a protocol duly ratified 
and declaring their recognition of this 
statute. It shall be the duty of the council 
to submit the statute to the members. 

8. As soon as this protocol has been rati- 
fied by the majority of the members of the 
League the statute of the court shall come 
into force and the court shall be called 
upon to sit in conformity with the said 
statute in all disputes between the members 
or States which have ratified, as well as 
between the other States, to which the court 
is open under Article 385, Paragraph 2, of 
the said statute. 

4. The said protocol shall likewise remain 
open for signature by the States mentioned 
in the annex to the covenant, 





THE CONFLICT IN IRELAND 


Martial Law Extended to One-Half the Island Outside of 
Ulster—Lloyd George’s Home Rule Bill Becomes a Law 


[PERIop ENDED JAN. 15, 1921] 


ARTIAL law was extended during 

the month so that one-third of all 

Ireland and about 27 per cent. of 
the population came under military rule. 
At the same time negotiations for a truce 
went forward to the extent of receiving 
the support of distinguished prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
British Government remained at least in 
a receptive mind. Conspicuous among 
those mediating for peace was Arch- 
bishop Clune of Perth, West Australia. 
His negotiations were reported to have 
the approval of Premier Lloyd George. 
Early in January these negotiations were 
enveloped in mystery, of which :the out- 
standing features were the secret de- 
parture of Eamon de Valera, “ President 
of the Irish Republic,” from the United 
States and his subsequent arrival in 
Ireland; the summoning of the Viceroy 
to London and the journeying to Londcn 
of the Rev. Michael O’Flanagan, Vice 
President of the Sinn Fein, who had been 
in correspondence with Mr. Lloyd George, 
to confer with him oraliy. The meeting 
took place on Jan. 6, when, after a very 
frank exchange of views, Father O’Flana- 
gan returned to Ireland to communicate 
with his friends. 

Meanwhile the Govert:ment continued 
its policy of repression against violatcrs 
of the law. The complete text of the 
original proclamation of martial law, as 
issued on Dec. 10 for Cork, Limerick, 
Tipperary and Kerry, read as follows: 


PROCLAMATION NO. 1. 
by 

G. O. C. in C. the Forces in Ireland. 

Martial law has been declared in the 
Counties of Cork, Tipperary, Kerry and 
simerick. 

Irishmen: 

Understand this: 

Great Britain has no quarrel with Irish- 
men; her sole quarrel is with crime. out- 
rage and disorder; her sole object in de- 
claring martial law is to restore peace to 


a distracted and unhappy country; her 
sole enemies are those who have counte- 
nanced, inspired and participated in re- 
bellion, murder and outrage. 

It is to put an end, once and for all, to 
this campaign of outrage that martial 
law has been declared. 

The authorities named in the schedule 
hereto annexed are hereby appointed Mili- 
tary Governors for the administration of 
martial law in the above counties, and 
all persons will render obedience to their 
orders in all matters whatsoever. 

Note this: 

(a) All arms, ammunition, and explo- 
sives in possession of any person not a 
member of his Majesty’s naval, military, 
air or police forces, or who is. not in 
possession of a permit, Will be surren- 


dered by the 27th of December, 1920, to _ 
such persons and at such places as are 


named in the Second Schedule hereto 
annexed. 


(b) After the 27th of December, 1920, 
any unauthorized person found in posses- 
sion of arms, ammunition or explosives, 
will be liable, on conviction by a military 
court, to suffer death. 

(c) Any unauthorized person wearing 
the uniform or equipment of his Majesty’s 
naval, military, air or police forces, or 
wearing similar clothing likely to deceive, 
will be liable on conviction to suffer 
death, and any person in unauthorized 
possession of such uniform, clothing or 
equipment will be liable on conviction by 
a military court to suffer penal servitude. 

(d) Note well: 

That a state of armed insurrection ex- 
ists, that any person taking part therein 
or harboring any person who has taken 
part therein, or procuring, inviting, aid- 
ing or abetting any person to take part 
therein, is guilty of levying war against 
his Majesty the King, and is liable on 
conviction by a military court to suffer 
death. 

(e) All law courts, corporations, councils 
and boards are hereby directed to con- 
tinue to carry out their functions until 
otherwise ordered. 

(f) The forces of the Crown in Ireland 
are hereby declared to be on active ser- 
vice. 

Signed this 12th day of December, 1920. 

Cc. F. N. MACREADY, General. 


Commanding in Chief the Forces in Ire- 
land. 
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FIRST SCHEDULE. 

The Generals or other officers command- 
ing Sixth Division, Sixteenth, Scven- 
teenth, Eighteenth and Kerry Infantry 
Brigades. 

SECOND SCHEDULE. 

To a military or police officer at any 
military. or police barracks or to a priest 
or other minister of religion, who will at 
once arrange for their delivery to the 
nearest military or police barracks. 

A further military proclamation was 
issued in Cork on Dec. 24, ordering 
householders on Jan. 1 to affix on the in- 
ner side of their doors a list of all in- 
mates, with age, sex and other descrip- 
tion. Hotel and lodging house keepers 
were similarly ordered to furnish daily 
information concerning their guests at 
the nearest police station. 


The martial law area was extended 
on Jan. 4 to Counties Clare, Waterford, 
Wexford and Kilkenny, and to the City 
of Waterford. Exciuding Ulster, this 
placed nearly half of Ireland under mili- 
tary rule, though Dublin still remained 
outside the martial law zone. 

The program of official reprisals was 
announced from Dublin Castle on Jan. 
7, with the decision to destroy houses in 
the vicinity of the scenes of outrages 
which were definitely known to have 
been occupied by militant Sinn Feiners. 
This action was taken as a deterrent to 
further outrages and as an example to 
other districts. 

According to an official report the fol- 
lowing casualties were caused by Sinn 
Feiners in 1920: 


Police killed, 
diers killed, 54; wounded, 122; civilians 
killed, 43; wounded, 103; court houses 
destroyed, 68; constabulary barracks de- 
stroyed, 530; damaged, 163; raids on 
mails, 998; raids on coast guard stations 
and lighthouses, 46; raids for arms, 2,- 
801; raids on revenue officers, 119. 

The numbers killed and wounded do not 
include the Ulster riots, as a result of 
which 82 civilians died. 


182; wounded, 2638; sol- 


For the last week of the year the same 
report stated that outrages increased 
from forty-three in the previous week 
to seventy-three, and police casualties 
rose from one killed and five wounded 
to five killed and six wounded. One sol- 
dier was wounded. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Daniel Cohalan, 
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Bishop of Cork, on Dec. 19 put into exe- 
cution his decree excommunicating from 
the Church any one taking part in am- 
bushes, kidnappings or murders. In an- 
swering the Sinn Fein Corporation’s 
criticism of this action the Bishop of 
Cork said that it added nothing to the 
divine law, but he urged all to remem- 
ber the divine commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” and to have consideration 
for the unprotected general public. 

Extensive raids and shootings over a 
wide area and increased activity of the 
Irish Republican army in attacking the 
Crown forces went on in spite of the ef- 
forts for peace. A series of ambushes, 
termed a battle, took place Dec. 21-22 
between the Crown forces and Sinn Fein- 
ers in the Slievenamon hills on the bor- 
ders of Tipperary and Kilkenny. One of 
these detached actions lasted an hour 
and a half, and it was believed great 
losses were inflicted upon the Sinn Fein- 
ers, 

The partly ruined City of Cork con- 
tinued to be a chief centre of disturb- 
ance. On Dec. 21 a daring but un- 
successful attempt was made to rob the 
General Post Office. On Christmas Eve 
thirty armed men entered the office of 
The Cork Examiner, broke the machin- 
ery with hammers, wrecked parts of the 
building with explosives and set fire to 
the property. The raiders, who wore 
civilian clothes, said they were acting 
under “orders of the Irish Republic.” 
They escaped before the arrival of the 
police. An attack on a police patrol at 
Midleton, on the 29th, resulted in the 
death of three constables. Relief and 
Red Cross parties were ambushed two 
hours later. In retaliation, on Jan. 1, 
the Military Governor ordered certain 
houses destroyed, as the inhabitants 
were presumed to have known of the 
affair. Occupants had one hour to re- 
move valuables, but not furniture. On 
Jan. 10 the Military Governor of Cork 
advanced the curfew hour from 10 
o’clock to 9. 

The first of two important trials was 
that of Cadet Harte of the auxiliary 
police, who was convicted at Cork on 
Jan. 7 of the murder of the Rev. Canon 
Magner and Timothy Crowly at Dunman- 








way on Dec. 15. Harte, however, was 
found to have been insane at the time. 
Much interest attached to the trial 
of Father Dominic, which began before a 
field general court-martial in Dublin on 
Jan. 8. Father Dominic was chaplain of 
the Republican Guard and spiritual ad- 
viser to the late Lord Mayor of Cork. 
At the trial he was guarded by a ser- 
geant with a drawn revolver and two 
troopers. He was charged with state- 
ments “likely to cause dissatisfaction to 
his Majesty ” made in certain documents. 
A sensation was created in the court- 
room over the reading of the documents. 

Public announcement of the presence 
of Eamon de Valera in Ireland was made 
in a statement issued by the “ President 
of the Irish Republic ” in Dublin on Jan. 
10; the statement also denied the charge, 
made in a recent British white paper, 
that there existed a German-Irish plot 
against Great Britain. 

In England, the Home Rule bill came 
back from the Lords to the Commons on 
Dec. 16, and the amendments of the 
Lords were brought before the House. 
The Irish Nationalists reversed their 
previous attitude of silence and opposed 
consideration of the bill until the Gov- 
ernment declared its Irish policy. When 
Mr. Bonar Law had replied for the Gov- 
ernment a motion to consider the bill 
was carried by 195 to 38. With a few 
changes the bill was returned to the Up- 
per Chamber. In the House of Lords oa 
Dec. 20, after a brief debate and discus- 
sion of only a single amendment, the bill 
was returned in its entirety to the Com- 
mons. This was a noteworthy occasion, 
the first passing of a Home Rule bill by 
the House of Lords. On Dec. 21 the 
measure was adopted, to become effec- 
tive at the discretion of the Government 
at any time within three and one-haif 
years. 

The British Labor Party, in confer- 
ence on Dec. 29, went on record as plac- 
ing its full weight in support of the 
claims of Irish self-determination. Its 
investigating commission, headed by 
Arthur Henderson, had brought in a re- 
port accusing the Crown forces of re- 
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prisals and various outrages, and the 
party challenged the Government to 
disprove these charges. It then adopted 
a resolution containing a possible basis 
for negotiation and settlement of the 
Irish difficulties as follows: 

First—Withdrawal of all armed forces; 
second, placing of responsibility for 
maintaining order in each locality in Ire- 
land on the local authorities, and third, 
provision for immediate election by pro- 
portional representation of a constituent 
assembly charged to work out whatever 
constitution for Ireland the Irish people 
desire, subject only to two conditions, 
namely, protection of minorities and 
guarantees that the constitution shall pre- 
vent Ireland becoming a military or naval 
menace to Great Britain. 

Brig. Gen. C. B. Thompson, who ac- 
companied the commission, declared that 
the soldiers in Ireland were to a large 
extent children, and added: 

The army of occupation is masterful and 
criminal. The Black and Tans are violent 
in thought and deed. In addition to being 
the perpetrators of the worst outrages, 
they are the most provocative element in 
that unhappy country. 

Two notable Irish stowaways in the 
persons of Daniel O’Callaghan, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, and Peter J. MacSwiney, 
brother of the late Lord Mayor of Cork, 
arrived at Newport News, Va., on Jan. 
4, aboard the American steamer West 
Cannon from Cork. As O’Callaghan had 
no passport, he was taken in charge by 
the immigration authorities, and the next 
day a special board of inquiry decided 
that he should be deported; this decision, 
however, was temporarily overruled by 
Secretary Wilson of the Labor Depart- 
ment, on the ground that the Mayor was 
a political refugee. Mr. O’Callaghan 
was granted a parole on his own recog- 
nizance, pending a final decision by the 
State Department; by Jan. 14 that de- 
partment had decided that the law re- 
quired his deportation on the first avail- 
able steamer. Meanwhile, however, the 
Lord Mayor had accomplished what he 
came for—the giving of anti-British tes- 
timony at Washington before the Villard 
committee of 100, which was conducting 
an unofficial inquiry into the Irish situa- 
tion. 
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ENGLAND FACING HARD TIMES 


Unemployment and Overpopulation Necessitate National Relief 


Measures—Free Passage for Emigrants—Government Cuts Expenses 


[PERIOD EXENDED JAN. 15, 


N England, apart from the Irish situa- 
tion, public attention was chiefly oc- 
cupied by the unemployment prob- 

lem. This was rendered more acute by the 
continued slowing down of industry, gov- 
ernmental economy and the demand for 
retrenchment in armaments as one feat- 
ure of the general war weariness. As 
connected with the furtner problem of 
national overpopulation, foreign visitors 
remarked the extraordinary congestion 
in London and the large cities, which 
seemed to lend weight to Premier Lloyd 
George’s remark that a million English- 
men might be compelled to seek homes 
in the colonies and other lands. 

The Government devised various plans 
for relief to cope with the problem of 
the unemployed, of whom the labor ex- 
changes reported on Dec. 20 a registra- 
tion of 413,880 men and 177,194 women, 
together with an estimated total of regis- 
tered and unregistered unemployed at 
about 1,000,000, which included 250,000 
ex-service men. Among tuese plans were 
abolishment of certain qualifications 
under the Unemployment Insurance act, 
the expenditure of £15,100,000 on new 
roads and an offer to building trade 
unions of £250,000, or £5 each for 50,000 
ex-service man they accepted as mem- 
bers. The latter proposa)] was declined 
by the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives. The Government 
thereupon threatened to proceed with 
direct building work for ex-service men 
unless the protracted negotiations with 
the unions were brought io a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The Government also recommended 
employers to institute, as far as prac- 
ticable, the system of short time, so that 
work might be spread out and as many 
workers as possible employed. This 
plan, however, failed to find favor with 
either employers or employes, especially 
in the royal dockyards and State indus- 
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trial departments, where the Govern. 
ment’s example was met with the dec:a- 
ration that it reduced wages belcw the 
line of subsistence. As an iliustration 
of the extraordinary situation, at Nor- 
wich the local guardians of the poor, 
having been compelled to provide fur- 
ther relief by a threat of direct action, 
after deciding that the taxpayers were 
unable to afford it, estimated that a 
householder paying an annual rent of 
£60 would have more than £72 confront- 
ing him in taxes. 

Meantime the Ministry of Agriculture 
issued a statement showing the position 
on Nov. 50 regarding land settlement in 
each county in England and Wales. It 
indicated that the number of applications 
received from ex-service men _ totaled 
43,847, the acreage applied for being 
761,048. There was a total of 15,564 
ex-service men approved for interview, 
but not yet provided with holdings. The 
number of applicants (ex-service and 
civilian) provided with holdings since 
Dec. 18, 1918, was 10,729, the area com- 
prising 154,393 acres. To encourage 
emigration the Government extended the 
period within which ex-service men and 
women could apply for free pasage to 
any part of, the empire overseas until 
1922. Enrollment was proceeding at the 
rate of several thousands a month, free 
passages having been granted to Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa in the following proportions (ex- 
clusive of dependents) : 

Men. Women. Total. 

COROGS. 6 isase0s0thO oss BTS 3c Tee 

Australia 4.285 ... O90... 6,208 


New Zealand ....2,865 ... 319 ...-3,1% 
South Africa ..... EUS 23 “290 s+. BS 


13,952 ... 3,270 . 


. 17,222 
As a result of the widespread unem- 
ployment the holiday season was de- 
picted in gloomy shades. Lingering ex- 
travagance among the véry wealthy was 








contrasted with “the desperate want 
which had invaded homes by the scores 
of thousands.” In London “ the East End 
looked sadly and longingly toward the 
luxury of the West End. * * * Even the 
gay throngs in Piccadilly could not es- 
cape the haunting look of women who 
sang for pennies by the curb, or of for- 
mer army officers in warstained, tat- 
tered uniforms, who ground out music 
from hurdy-gurdies while they watched 
through slits in the masks they wore to 
hide their identity.” In general a far 
from cheerful atmosphere overhung the 
metropolis, especially for the middle 
class, who were being steadily crushed 
out of existence. 

Regarding public economy the Gov- 
ernment announced in the House of Com- 
mons, on Dee. 10, its plan for reduction 
of expenditure as follows: 

1. Strict injunctions have been given to 
all the departments that any schemes of 
reform, sanctioned by Parliament, but 
not yet in operation, are to remain in 
abeyance for the present. This will apply 
to certain important particulars of the 
Education act of 1918. 

2. Three departments are to be wound up 
before March 30, 1921: The Ministry of 
Munitions, the Ministry of Shipping, the 
Ministry of Food. 

3. Military commitments are to be cut 
down as far as possible. 

Complete withdrawal from Persia by 
next Spring. 

Reduction of the troops in Palestine. 

Drastic reductions in Mesopotamia. 

4. No naval program involving expendi- 
ture on capital ships to be undertaken 
until the Committee of Imperial Defense 
have inquired into and reported on the 
whole problem. 

5. Utmost economy in air expenditure. 
The House cheered enthusiastically 

the promised early decease of the Min- 
istries, and listened with satisfaction to 
the Chancellor’s further reassuring ac- 
count of the financial situation, whereby 
“no other nation except Denmark was 
paying its way.” It heard with expres- 
sions of impatience and surprise, how- 
ever, the announcement that a Supple- 
mentary Army Estimate of £40,000,000, 
on account of military activities in Mes- 
opotamia, the Middle East and Ireland 
brought the total army vote for the cur- 
rent year to £164,750,000. After the case 
fur drastic economy was presented by 
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many speakers, with the use of such 
terms as “ No good nibbling, the expen- 
diture must come down in chunks of tens 
of millions,” Mr. Lloyd George wound 
up the debate with the assurance that 
expenditure would be reduced to the low- 
est level compatible with national secur- 
ity. 

The Committee on the Remuneration 
of Ministers issued a report on Dec. 23, 
recommending that the Premier’s salary 
be fixed at £8,000 a year. Heretofore the 
Premier as such received no remunera- 
tion. The Committee further advised 
that Ministers be graded as to their sal- 
aries in five classes, from £5,000 in the 
first class to £1,000 in the fifth class. On 
the other hand a reduction in the sal- 
aries of a number of the English law 
officers was recommended, beginning 
with the Lord Chancellor, whose salary 
of £6,000 it was proposed to reduce to 
£5,000. 

Grants since the armistice by Great 


Britain for relief and reconstruction °* 


work in Europe and the Near East 
amounting to £48,000,000 were detailed 
by the Chanceliscr of the Exchequer in 
a report. 

At the week end of Jan. 9, Lloyd 
George took possession of Chequers 
Court, Aylesbury, Bucks, to be hereafter 
the official couniry residence of the 
Prime Minister. Chequers Court was 
presented to the nation for that purpose 
by Sir A. H. Lee. Among the guests to 
celebrate the occasion was the American 
Ambassador, Mr. John ‘W. Davis. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Am- 
bassador to the United States, sailed 
from New York on Jan. 15, having been 
recalled to London for the purpose of 
consulting with Premier Lloyd George 
and Earl Curzon, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He was expected to get the 
detailed views of the home officials 
before coming into formal contact with 
the Harding administration. Among the 
important problems which he was to dis- 
cuss were the Irish situation, Britain’s 
naval policy, disarmament, the United 
States attitude on the League of Na- 
tions, Panama tolls,.the general question 
of tariff and the American policy on the 
British oil interests in Mesopotamia. 
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CANADA’S NAVY DEVELOPING 


Nucelus of a Fleet Presented by Great Britanm—A Tariff Reprisal 
Possible—Excise Taxes—-New Railroad to Hudson Bay Assured 


RITAIN’S Christmas gift to Canada 
was the nucleus of the Canadian 
Navy, the light cruiser Aurora, the de- 
stroyers Patriot and Patrician and two 
submarines. All are modern vessels. A 
large percentage of Canadian officers 
who received their training in the Brit- 
ish Navy were in the personnel of the 
little fleet, which had its official wel- 
come to Canada at Halifax. They will 
continue in the Canadian service. In 
stating that the primary duty of the 
aavy, which would work in conjunction 
with the British Navy, would be to pro- 
tect the growing Canadian mercantile 
marine, C. C. Ballantyne, Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, who was the prin- 
cipal spokesman for the Government, 
emphasized the fact that there had been 
a complete reorganization of the coun- 
try’s naval service during the last year, 
and stated that it might be expected to 
grow with the development of Canada’s 
maritime interests. The cruisers and 
the destroyers left after the holiday sea- 
son for the West Indies and later will 
visit Canadian Pacific ports. Early in 
the new year it was announced that with 
the departure of the steamer Canadian 
inventor from Vancouver for Singapore 
and Calcutta, the Canadian Government 
merchant marine at last encircles the 
globe. There are now nearly sixty ships 
in the service, all built in Canada. 

Two all-steel monoplanes bought in 
New York and flown from that city 
have reached Edmonton, in Alberta, and 
will be taken north to Peace River, 
where an airdrome is being prepared. 
They are for use by a private company 
to aid in explorations for additional 
oil fields in Canada’s northern territory. 
{t is also stated that the Government 
service will place two seaplanes at the 
disposal of its geologists who are ex- 
ploring for oil in the Mackenzie River 
region. 

Canada is watching with keen interest 
the proposed tariff changes in the United 


States. Premier Arthur Meighen is 
using the debates and proposals in Wash- 
ington in the course of his addresses at 
various points to emphasize his conten- 
tion that Canada should retain a Gov- 
ernment that believes in a protective 
tariff. Sir James Lougheed, leader of 
the Government supporters in the Sen- 
ate, in answering a question as to the 
probable course of the Government, said: 
“It is not likely that we will lie down 
and take trade legislation inimical to the 
interests of Canada.” There would, how- 
ever, be time enough for action when the 
United States enacted any such legisla- 
tion. 

Sir Harry Drayton, Minister of Fi- 
nance, addressing the retail merchants’ 
convention at Brockville on Jan. 11, de- 
nounced the extravagant spending of 
“Canadian money in the United States 
for commodities which are conceded to 
be the Dominion’s richest products.” Buy 
at home was, he contended, the thing to 
be impressed upon the people. Dealing 
with the luxury taxes which had been 
imposed for a few months during the 
last year, and were revoked with few 
exceptions on Dec. 20, Sir Harry likened 
them to a mustard plaster applied in a 
time of need, but not left on too long. 
It is estimated that the taxes realized 
some $900,000 a month. They remain 
on spirituous and alcoholic liquors, medi- 
cated wines, patent and proprietary 
preparations containing alcohol, lime and 
fruit juices, fortified spirits and strong 
waters, perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions, playing cards and confectionery. 

The adventures of the American aero- 
nauts who were lost in Canada’s north- 
ern territory have focused attention upon 
the Hudson Bay Railway, a Government 
project held up by wartime exigencies. 
Premier Meighen has given Western 
Canada the definite assurance that it 
will be completed without undue delay. 
This road starts at Le Pas, at the junc- 
tion of the Saskatchewan and Opasquai 
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Rivers, and already reaches a point 359 
miles northeastward. It is expected that 
the eighty miles of track necessary to 
reach the northern terminus at York 
Factory (Port Nelson), on Hudson Bay, 
will be completed by midsummer. In 
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addition to the hope of shipping western 
wheat cheaply to Europe via Hudson 
Bay over this route, it is claimed that 
the railway runs through a territory 
very rich in minerals, particularly cop- 
per, silver and gold, 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Plan for a Joint Patrol of the Pacific by the Navies of Australia, New Zealand, 


Canada and the United States 
— eee feeling in Australia 

culminated in a race riot at Broome, 
an important seaport of West Australia, 
on Dec. 21, in which two Japanese were 
killed and others injured. Nearly all 
the male white inhabitants were sworn in 
as special constables and disarmed the 
Japanese. Broome is the centre of the 
pearling industry, in which large num- 
bers of Japanese are employed. The 
trouble originated in disputes between 
Japanese and Malays. The Japanese be- 
came aggressive and it was necessary to 
send a white man in each pearling beat. 
As a consequence of the riot the pearling 
fleet was temporarily laid up. 

Australian newspapers, apropos of 
American naval manoeuvres in the Pa- 
cific, suggest that the navies of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand work in har- 
mony with the United States Navy for 
the patrol of the Pacific and the pro- 
tection of their joint interests. Admiral 
Jellicoe advocates a substantial develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth navy and it 
was decided to take up the subject at 
the imperial conference to be held in 
London, at which Premier Hughes will 
represent Australia. 

The proposed world’s press congress 
at Sydney has been indefinitely post- 
poned. Ordinarily it would have been 
held in 1918, but it was deferred from 
time to time, the last date mentioned 
being April, 1921. 

Australasia’s foreign trade for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last shows an 
increase of nearly £30,000,000. While ex- 
ports increased £34,600,000, imports de- 
creased £4,878,260. The favorable trade 
balance for Australia and New Zealand 


Anti- Japanese 


Sentment in Australasia 
was £51,107,624. Wool is by far the 
leader with a valuation of £447,586,124. 
The unwarranted prices asked in the 
United States for food products were 
shown by the success attending a ship- 
ment of eggs from Australia, which were 
sold in Chicago on Jan. 7 at prices 
slightly cheaper than local receipts, de- 
spite the long journey. Other arrivals 
of eggs from New Zealand, Argentina _ 
and China broke the wholesale prices 5 — 
to 10 cents a dozen. 


NEw ZEALAND—After an absence of 
six years the Davis Tennis Cup is re- 
turing to America, won at Auckland, 
New Zealand, by William T. Tilden 2d of 
Philadelphia, the world’s singles tennis 
champion, and William M. Johnston of 
California, former champion of the 
United States, against Gerald L. Patter- 
son, former world’s champion, and Nor- 
man E. Brookes, former British cham- 
pion, both of Australia. The first match, 
for singles, was played on Dec. 30; the 
second, for doubles, the next day, and the 
final singles on New Year’s Day, the 
Americans winning every match. This 
is the fourth time America has won the 
cup. Australia has won it six times, 
while the British Isles have been tri- 
umphant on five occasions. The cup last 
changed hands in 1914 when the Aus- 
tralasian team defeated the Americans 
8 to 2 at Forest Hills, N. ¥Y. America 
had won it the previous year from the 
British at Wimbledon, England. From 
1914 to 1919 no international matches 
were played, but in the latter year an 
English team visited Sydney as chal- 
lenger, only to be beaten, 4 to 1. The 
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cup was handed to Captain Samuel American players by the Australasian 
Hardy of the victorious American team Lawn Tennis Association. Among the 
at a banquet in Auckland on Jan. 4, guests was Admiral Jellicoe, recently ap- 
given in honor of the Australasian and pointed Governor of New Zealand. 
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NEW VICEROY FOR INDIA 


Lord Reading, Chief Justice, Chosen for Period of Crisis— 
India’s Other Troubles Aggravated by Famine Affecting ‘Thousands 


NV HE great unrest prevailing in India 

has been brought about by many 
complex factors, among which may be 
mentioned the Gandhi movement for 


“ non-co-operation,” devised to force the . 


speedy granting of independence to India, 
relief from the high cost of living and 
the continuance of the unpopular “ Row- 
lett Regulations,” virtually equivalent to 
the maintenance of martial law. It is 
conceded in England that the conditions 
in India today are critical. In what The 
London Times, on Jan. 6, called “ a period 
of great emergency,” the British Govern- 
ment has been impressed with the neces- 
sity of choosing the new Indian Viceroy 
carefully. It was announced at this date 
that the post had been offered to Lord 
Chief Justice Reading, and that, although 
the appointment had not been definitely 
submitted to the King, there was no 
doubt that Lord Reading would accept. 
The appointment was heartily approved 
by the English press. The London 
Chronicle’s comment was in part as fol- 
lows: 

The time has arrived when the Govern- 
ment of India act will be put to a prac- 
tical test and new councils Will be set up 
which will seek to establish their utility 
in the face of the uncompromising hos- 
tility of Mr. Gandhi and his fanatical 
followers. Much may be done or left un- 
done by a Viceroy. By him the right at- 
mosphere may be created or dispelled. 

Lord Reading has shown not only quali- 
ties which as a lawyer have promoted 
him to the office of Lord Chief Justice, 
but diplomatic qualities by which he made 
so great a success of his mission to Amer- 
ica. His record, his experience of poli- 
tics, law and diplomacy will stand him 
in good stead and commend him, we be- 
lieve, to the people of India. 


The Secretary of State for India, on 


Dec. 16, approved the dates for the com- 
ing into full operation of the Govern- 
ment of India (Montagu) act, passed in 
1919. These dates were as follows: Ma- 
dras and the Central Provinces, Dec. 17, 
1920; Bihar and Orissa, Dec. 29, 1920; 
Bengal, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Assam, Jan. 8, 1921. On 
these dates the new Executive Councils 
were to be constituted or reconstituted 
in all these presidencies and provinces, 
and the various Governors were to ap- 
point their Ministers. Members of the 
councils were appointed by the King. 
Delays, however, occurred, and the first 
of the new councils to be inaugurated 
under the Indian reform scheme was 
opened with imposing ceremony in Ma- 
dras on Jan. 13 by the Duke of Con- 
naught, who had recently come from 
England for a visit to India. The gal- 
leries of the Council Chamber were filled 
with distinguished visitors. 

Official announcements by the India 
Office on Jan. 14 that, in addition to 
other troubles, famine had begun in sev- 
eral provinces of India, occasioned con- 
siderable concern. The failure of the 
fertilizing monsoon winds, leavineg large 
tracts of non-irrigated land arid, was 
said to be the cause of the disaster. 
More than 77,000 people were receiving 
relief, but the spectre of famine, always 
terrible in densely populated India, 
where it has usually been attended by 
epidemics, gave the Government great 
disquietude, especially in view of the al- 
ready threatening situation of unrest. 

One of the conditions on which Lloyd 
George had insisted in his trade nego- 
tiations with M. Krassin, the Bolshevist 
trade delegate to London, had been that 
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the Soviet should refrain from further 
anti-British propaganda in the Near 





LORD READING 
Eminent British statesman, chosen to be the 
new Viceroy of India 
(Photo by Bachrach) 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH AFRICA INCREASED 
SEVEN-FOLD 


East and India. The text of an order 
of the day published in the Moscow 
Pravda, the official organ of the Soviet 
Government, and made public in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 14, shows the method of 
propaganda being used by the Bolsheviki 
in Russian Turkestan. The order was 
issued to a detachment of the Red army 
which was being sent to the Pamir out- 
posts, between Afghanistan and India. 
It read as follows: 


Comrades of the Pamir detachment! 

Your task is a very responsible one. 
The Soviet Republic is sending you to 
occupy the advanced posts on the fron- 
tiers of the friendly countries, Afghanis- 
tan and India. The Pamir, at the so- 
called top of the world, separates revo- 
futionary Russia from the 300,000,000 In- 
dian people who are oppressed by a hand- 
ful of Englishmen. 

On this top of the world you have to 
raise the red flag of our liberating army. 
Let the people of India who are fighting 
against their British oppressors know that 
our friendly help is coming. 

Establish communications with the free- 
dom-loving tribes of Northern India. 
Contribute by word and by example to 
their revolutionary enlightenment. Com- 
bat the calumny which the agents of Brit- 
ish princes, lords and bankers are spread- 
ing about Soviet Russia. 

Long live the union of revolutionary 
peoples of Europe and Asia! Long live 
the universal liberation of working men! 

SOKOLNIKOV, 
Commander on the Turkish Front. 


A Little Known Result of the World War—Delay in Giving lnlependace 
to Egypt—Lord Milner’s Resignation—A Hot Campagn in South Africa 


RADE between the United States and 
the African Continent is nearly 
seven times what it was before the war, 
having grown from $47,000,000 in 1914 
to $325,000,000 in 1920. With the open- 
ing of the war, German trade was abso- 
lutely cut off and British and French 
manufacturers were too busily occupied 
with supplying Government needs to give 
close attention to African markets. Asa 


[PERIop ENDED JAN. 


15, 1921] 





consequence, the inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish, German, French, Belgian, Italian 
and Portuguese colonies turned to the 
United States to supply the manufac- 
tures they had been accustomed to draw 
from their mother countries. In South 
Africa alone American imports, which in 
1914 were $25,000,C.0, reached $54,000,- 
000 in 1916, $98,000,000 by 1919, and 
$165,000,000 in 1920, 
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Natives of the Gold Coast speculated 
heavily in cocoa during the war and 
made as much as $250 a ton. Two hun- 
dred automobiles are now owned by na- 
tive drivers, and. many more cars have 
been ordered. They are also building 
expensive homgs in the European style 
instead of their native huts. In the 
Congo the African ladies have developed 
a taste for shoes with French high heels 
and for silk stockings. 


Dr. Louise Pearce and Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen of New York have just returned 
from a six months’ study of the sleeping 
sickness in the Congo, where they made 
a practical test of a new remedy which 
it is expected will greatly diminish fa- 
talities from this disease. They were re- 
ceived by Queen Elizabeth of Belgium in 
Brussels on Jan. 2, on their return home. 
Dr. Pearce is an assistant in the depart- 
ment of pathology and bacteriology of 
the Rockefeller Institute, who left the 
United States last June on a mission to 
the Congo to study sleeping sickness a3 
part of the world-wide investigation the 
institute is making of that disease. 


The first railroad to cross the Eyuator 
is now being built northward from Brit- 
ish East Africa to penetrate Uganda. 
It is an extension of the railroad built 
from Mombasa on the coast of the Indian 
Ocean to Nakuru on the northern fron- 
tier of the colony. Thence a spur was 
built westward to Victoria Nyanza. The 
extension is in a northwesterly direction 
from Nakuru, and the Equator will be 
crosscd at a point about ten miles north 
of that town. The road, no doubt, will 
form part of the Cape to Cairo railway, 
and many plans have been proposed for 
celebrating the first rail bridging the 
Equator. One proposal is thac every pas- 
senger train shall halt on the Equator 
for two minutes in memory of the 
glorious dead of the great war. 

A mission, representative of educated 
opinion in West Africa, went to London 
last month and urged upon the Colonial 
Office a number of reforms in the in- 
ternal administration of the four West 
African British colonies and protector- 
ates: Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria and Gambia. They were sent by 
a “national congress of British West 
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Africa,” and seek the creation of a legis- 
lative council, half to be selected by the 
Crown and half elected by the colonists, 
and also a House of Assembly, to have 
complete control of revenue and expendi- 
ture. 

A colonial conference was held -in 
Brussels on Dec. 18, at which King Al- 
bert made an important speech, urging 
the improvement of health measures in 
the Belgian Congo. He referred to “ the 
extraordinary results which the Ameri- 
cans and Brazilians have achieved by 
good methods in districts even more un- 
healtful than Africa.” Belgium must 
modernize the Congo, he declared, and 
develop for the good of the black popu- 
lation and for the benefit of civilized 
nations all the wealth of its soil and 
subsoil. King Albert has appointed 
Maurice Nippens, Governor of East 
Flanders, to be Governor General of the 
Congo. 


Ecypt—Lord Milner’s report favor- 


ing recognition of the independence of 
Egypt, a summary of which was pub- 
lished in Current History for January 
(p. 92), was signed on Dec. 21 by all the 


members of the commission with the ex- 
ception of General Sir John Maxwell, 
who was unable to sign owing to illness. 
The report, which was submitted to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the usual course of events would go to 
«the Cabinet and then be laid on the table 
of the House of Commons for considera- 
tion. But up to the time of going to 
press with this issue no action has been 
taken, and the proposed settlementyseems 
to have struck a snag somewhere in its 
journey. A hint of this is contained in 
the preface to the thirteenth edition of 
Lord Milner’s great work, “ England in 
Egypt,” first published in 1892. In this 
preface the author refers to the present 
situation as follows: 


Strangely enough, the view has been 
expressed in some quarters that any re- 
laxation of British control over the ad- 
ministration of Egypt would be an aban- 
donment of the objects which we have 
hitherto been pursuing in that country. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The establishment of Egypt as an inde- 
pendent State in intimate alliance with 
Great Britain, so far from being a re- 
versal of the policy with which we set 











out, would be the consummation of it. 

Unless all our past declarations have been 

insincere, and ali our professions hypo- 

critical, this is the goal to which our ef- 
forts have always been directed. 

Lord Milner’s resignation as British 
Colonia! Secretary is attributed by many 
to the failure, coz disinclination, of the 
British Government to make effective 
his plans for the independence of Egypt 
at the present time. The precarious 
situation in the Near East and the 
thought that Ireland would be further 
stimulated to holding out for indepen- 
dence if it were granted to Egypt are 
the motives alleged to be the cause of 
the Cabinet’s hesitation. 

Establishment of a regular air service 
between England and Egypt is being 
planned in London, and may be extended 
to Palestine. 

Egyptian crops are promising. Fear- 
ing a shortage last year, the Cairo Gov- 
ernment bought of Australia 11,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Last month it re- 
quested cancellation of the purchase, but 
Australia refused. Egypt will now try to 
resell in the markets of Europe, a step 
likely to relieve the acute dearth there. 


UNION OF SouTH AFRicA—One of 
the hottest election campaigns ever 
waged in South Africa was in progress 
during December and January. The is- 
sues are the same as those of last 
Spring, though more clearly defined. 
The tines are sharply drawn between the 
secessionist program of General Hertzog, 
with the Nationalist Party, and that of 
General Smuts with the South African 
Party for progress within the em- 
pire. The Cape Labor Party has split, 
and a new Liberal Labor Party is in 
process of formation. This only endan- 
gers the Cape Labor seats without help- 
ing the Nationalists. 

General Smuts, the Premier, has been 
carrying on the Government for the last 
year without a majority, relying on 
Unionist votes to pass his measures. He 
opened his campaign in Pretoria on Dec. 
8, declaring that the issue was not a 
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matter of mere republican sentiment or 
innocent theoretical independence; every 
vote cast for the Nationalist Party was 
a vote cast for secession, which the Na- 
tionalists would attempt if they obtained 
a majority, involving South Africa in 
shame and humiliation. He said seces- 
sion meant not only secession from the 
empire, but secession of the Dutch- 
speaking South Africans from the Eng- 
lish-speaking; secession in the Union of 
one province from another; secession of 
the natives, complete isolation of Dutch- 
speaking South Africa and its strangle- 
ment and decay. It would mean that the 
white people of Africa had decided to 
commit suicide. He declared: 

If by independence the Nationalists 
mean independence which is friendly to 
and in friendly association with the em- 
pire, and not hostile to it, then I say 
in all sincerity and conviction we can 
have such independence in fullest meas- 
ure without secession. 

General Smuts pointed out that, in the 
pre-war empire, the Dominions had no 
power or authority beyond their terri- 
torial boundaries, no voice in questions 
of peace or war, in which the United 
Kingdom spoke and acted for them. They 
had no international status. Now such 
status is recognized and the Dominions 
have authority in international and for- 
eign relations and questions of peace and 
war. Many old forms of subordination 
remain, but in a few years their last 
vestige would disappear. Such was the 
bloodless, constitutional road to indepen- 
dence which the South African Party 
was taking. Its ideal was a free and 
equal independent State in the British 
Commonwealth. 

Victory for General Smuts was ex- 
pected at Cape Town. When the elec- 
tions were held last March fully 100,000 
voters, for the most part residents of 
rural sections, remained away from the 
polls, but the issues in the present cam- 
paign are being explained everywhere, 
and it is expected the vote will be much 
heavier than it was last Spring. 















































































































































































































































CONSTANTINE AGAIN KING 
OF GREECE 


Rifts in the Lute of Popular Acclaim—Hostility of 
the Unredeemed Greeks—Aloofness of the Liberalists 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 


ING CONSTANTINE entered Ath- 
ens on Sunday, Dec. 19, having 
landed that morning at Possei- 

donia from the cruiser Averoff. He at 
once issued a proclamation to the Greek 
people. On Jan. 5 he read his message 
to the Bulé. He found a city decorated 
with flags and everybody in gala attire. 
His manifesto was received with super- 
lative acclaim by a sympathetic press 
and listened to by applauding crowds. 
Seventeen days later his speech was 
much cheered within and without the 
Bulé, but there was a difference. The 
Athenians, meanwhile, had been doing 
some thinking, and Greeks elsewhere had 
had time to contemplate in cold facts 
and figures the price they might be 
obliged to pay for throwing out the 
great maker of modern Greece and re- 
storing their Germanophile monarch. 
After the King’s speech before the 
Bulé all had an opportunity to appraise 
the situation: The unfavorable attitude 
of their compatriots in Constantinople 
and Asia Minor, the attitude of the other 
Balkan States, the attitude of Great 
Britain, France, ani Italy, and, more 
than all, the state of the industries and 
finances of the country, which had given 
promise of a stabilized, progressive fu- 
ture under the guidance of the protec- 
tive powers, but which now was filled 
with dire uncertainty. As a forecast of 
parlous times to come the Rhallis Cab- 
inet, which had so enthusiastically wel- 
comed the restored King on Sunday, col- 
lectively presented him with their res- 
ignations on Monday, and it was only 
at his utmost urgency that they con- 
sented to remain in office until the Bulé 
had approved the new royal policy—for 
nobody, no paper, even hinted that the 
planned changes in the Constitution, ad- 
voeated by the exiled Venizelos, which 


in the love of the people.” 


1921] 


would make the authority of the mon- 
arch subordinate to the will of Parlia- 
ment, would be seriously revived. 


After many conflicting reports the 
allied Ministers were instructed by their 
respective Governments to remain at 
their posts—a weak compromise between 
the French refusal to recognize the re- 
stored monarch, who in December, 1916, 
had set a snare for French troops, and 
the Italian desire to encourage any 
Greek opponent to M. Venizelos. 


All day Saturday special trains 
brought thousands of provincials to the 
capital to witness the performance of the 
next day. Windows overlooking the 
route of the procession were rented for 
$100 and even $150. As Constantine 
emerged from the station on the way to 
the palace he quoted the words of a 
great ancient Greek: “ My strength is 
All signs 
showed that he had that love, that he had 
revived it—at least for the time. The 
official version of his manifesto to the 
people of Hellas sent out to Greek repre- 
sentatives abroad on Dec. 21 runs as fol- 
lows: 

In obedience to my supreme duty toward 
the Fatherland I left Greece for more 
than three painful and interminable years. 
During this period I have lived far from 
you in a state of agonizing emotion with- 
out, however, abandoning for one single 
moment the consolation which I derived 
from your love and from my confidence 
in you. Thus, even though far from you, 
I participated in the life of the Father- 
land, grieving over its vicissitudes and re- 
joicing over the realization of its secular 
aspirations achieved by the heroism of our 
glorious armies on land and sea. Itis a 
joy to me to find myself among you. ‘Your 
unanimous call has proved the truth of 
the device which I inherited from my 
father of undying memory: ‘* My strength 
is in the love of the people.’? I express 
my gratitude to you. My heart as a 
father and the heart of the Queen were 
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lacerated by the premature death of a 
dearly loved son, who fulfilled his duty 
toward the Fatherland during my sojourn 
abroad. God’s will is inscrutable. My 
life henceforth will have but one object, 
which will be to show myself worthy of 
the love of the Hellenic people by my de- 
votion to the service of their rights and 
interests in strict observance of the Con- 
stitution and parliamentary government. 

I shall aim at securing at home tran- 
quility through union, and abroad at ac- 
complishing the national re-establishment 
by relying on our heroic army. Union, 
ensuing peace and leading the people to 
work, will secure prosperity to the coun- 
try and enhance their efforts for the 
realization of our national aims and as- 
pirations. In following in our national 
policy the secular orientation which Was 
inaugurated since the national deliver- 
ance, and even before the foundation of 
the kingdom, a policy which responds to 
the feelings and interests of the nation, 
I shall devote all my efforts to tightening 
our very good relations with the great 
allied powers and consolidating our bonds 
with our gallant ally Serbia. 

Two betrothals—on the one hand, that 
of my dearly-loved son George, the heir 
to the Throne, with Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of the King of Rumania, and on 
the other hand, that of my dearly-loved 
daughter Helene with Prince Carol, heir 
to the Throne of Rumania—weave new 
happy ties between the Fatherland and 
the justly aggrandized Rumania. 

Imbued with our national mission, we 
shall demonstrate that the Greek people 
will continue their secular work for civili- 
zation. That is why I raise the cry, 
‘* Long live the Hellenic people! ”’ 

The speech of Jan. 5 was along the 
lines of the foregoing document, except 
that his friendship for the Allies was 
dwelt on more at length, and the death 
of King Alexander was thus turned to 
account: “The only consolation in the 
death of Alexander is the wonderful 
manifestation of the people.” 

Meanwhile, the unredeemed Greeks of 
Constantinople had transmitted to the 
High Commissioners of the allied powers 
at the Turkish capital the following 
manifesto: 


The results of the last elections in 
Greece have led to the affliction of all 
Greeks under Ottoman rule, as well as of 
the tree Hellenes who were firm believers 
in M. Venizelos’s policy, which the un- 
redeemed Greeks consider to be the 
veritable expression of the soul of Hel- 
lenism, 

If to the votes of the Liberals in Greece 
had been added those of the unredeemed 
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Greeks, together with those of the Greeks 
resident in Turkey, who antortunately 
could not participate in the eiections, 
it is evident that the great majority of 
the nation would nave been snown to ne 
firmly attached to the tdeals upheld pp 
the allied powers during the war and 
applied to the Treaty ot Peace. 

The Greek people of Constantinople, 
fully represented through their commu: 
nal, political and social organizations, 
and speaking in the name of the whol 
body of unredeemed Greeks and of the 
Greeks resident in Turkey, and conscious 
of accomplishing a supreme duty, nave 
decided that they will remain steadfastly 
attached to the national) policy whict M. 
Venizelos impersonates: that they swear 
fidelity to his principles; that a feeling 
of everlasting gratitude binds them as 
individuals to the great tibera) powers 
who are their penefactors and who will 
always find them on their side; that as 
far as the ex-King is concerned they 
firmly adhere to the official deciarations 
of M. Venizelos and absolutely reject any 


other solution contrary to those decla- 
rations. 


A message from Venizelos at Nice reac 


thus: 


The decision of the Liberal Party to re- 
frain from taking any part in the plebis- 
cite has my entire approval. Such votes 
as may eventually be cast in favor of 
King Constantine’s return over and above 
those recorded in tavor ot the anti-Lib- 
eral candidates in the recent elections 
will not represent the expression of the 
free will of the Greek people. The ree 
turn of Constantine is only desired ty 
voters who at the elections voted against 
the Liberal candidates, and they repre= 
sent only 55 per cent. of the whole eiec- 
torate. Consequently it is very doubt- 
ful whether King Constantine could ob- 
tain a larger majority than this one of 
55 per cent. if it were possible for the 
electors of Northern Epirus and the Dodec- 
anese to participate in the plebiscite. 
It would be absolutely impossible for him 
to secure any majority if the inhabitants 
of Smyrna were able to take part in the 
voting. 

In these conditions a vote for the re- 
turn of King Constantine should not be 
considered as the outcome_of the unani- 
mous will of the Greek nation, as his fol- 
lowers are asserting. The plebiscite 
now ordered constitutes, under the pree 
vailing international conditions, an open 
provocation to the allied and friendly 
powers, whose intentions are thoroughly 
known to the present Government. The 
latter by organizing a plebiscite aims at 
throwing the responsibility for the irrep- 
arable conseqtences of such a solution 
of the dynastic crisis upon the Greek 
people, 
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In the face of this situation, the Liberal 
Party feels bound to declare that the 
responsibility for those consequences must 
fall upon the present Government, since 
they, and they alone, are in a position to 
realize the results of such a provocation 
to the powers. [Signed] VENIZELOS. 
At the wedding of the son of M. Veni- 
zelos at Nice, on Dec. 27, Admiral Koun- 
duriottis, Regent after the death of King 
Alexander, made what is considered in 
Entente diplomatic circles an important 
address. He quoted a letter written in 
1824 by his grandfather, when President 
of “the Provisional Government, stating 
that the future of Greece was bound up 
in her friendship with England. He also 
described the plebiscite which vote for 
the recall of King Constantine as a com- 
edy, and questioned the repeated assur- 
ances of the King. that he was a friend 
of the Entente. 

The attitude of the neighbors of 
Greece in the Balkans may be described 
as follows: Bulgaria, while expressing 


indifference, is ready to take advantage 
of any contingency which may soften 
the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly, or 
modify those of the Treaty of Sévres so 


that she may gain, with or without some 
of the territory ceded to her after the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13, a free littoral, 
with ports, on the Aegean Sea. In spite 
of the projected matrimonial alliance be- 
tween Greece and Rumania, or possibly 
because of it, the latter’s readiness to 
co-operate in the execution of the Treaty 
of Sevres, as attested by her offer to 
the League of Nations of troops and 
money for the relief of Armenia, is re- 
garded with special satisfaction in the 
chancelleries of the Entente. It will be 
recalled that at the close of the Spa 
Conference M. Take Jonescu allowed it 
to be known that his country, in the 
event of an emergency, would be pre- 
pared to reinforce the Anglo-Hellenic 
troops defending the Asiatic approaches 
to Constantinople and the Straits, to the 
extent of one or two divisions. This 
offer has now been renewed in spite of 
the Red menace to Rumania from Bes- 
sarabia. 

The action of the Prince Regent of 
Serbia on recalling to the Premiership 
the veteran, M. Pashitch, may be said to 
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have unusual significance, because M. 
Pashitch was co-author with his friend, 
M. Venizelos, of the Serbo-Greek Treaty 
repudiated by King Constantine in 1915. 

Although the Allied note of warning 
published last month in Current History 
was allowed to appear in full in Athens, 
the press of the provinces had their 
“copy ” reduced to the following dimen- 
sions: 

The allied Governments, which at all 
times have shown themselves so favor- 
able to Greece and her national aspira- 
tions, have declared that they reserve 
to themselves the fullest liberty of action 
in the new circumstances, 

Meanwhile the new Government began 
a systematic persecution of the Venizelos 
press, beginning in the provinces. At 
Trikhala, Thessaly, the editor of a paper 
had succeeded in procuring the full text 
of the allied note. The local chief of the 
gendarmerie declared to him that the 
note was a forgery, and that the wrath 
of the population at its appearance was 
such that he, the head of police, could no 
longer be responsible for the editor’s life. 
Thereupon the editor of the paper, the 
title of which was Haretai—Courage— 
suspended publication and left town in 
haste. 

The Entente still stands by its note, 
and the change in the French Ministry 
on Jan. 12 is expected rather to 
strengthen than weaken its mandate. In 
Athens the British and French Ministers 
and their Italian colleague abstain from 
entering into personal relations with the 
King and the royal court. The French 
Military Mission, the British Naval Mis- 
sion and the Italian Mission of Police 
observe a similar attitude. 


In spite of the fact that Premier Rhal- 
lis was warned by the Entente not to do 
so, as the loan had been revoked, his 
Treasury nevertheless took over the 200,- 
000,000 drachmas remaining from the 
Venizelos loan of 400,000,000 (about $35,- 
000,000). By this steo the new Govern- 
ment acted without the authority of the 
International Financial Commission and 
involved the National Bank of Greece in 
its liability for the sum withdrawn. To 
make its accounts balance the bank be- 
gan to issue paper currency for the 
amount withdrawn, 
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On Jan. 11 the King made the follow- 
ing statement. in regard to Greek 


finances: 

Finance is the most difficult problem 
before Greece. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Allies will attempt to 
squeeze Greece under the unfair ar- 
rangement made when Greece Was very 


poor, and the matter may be arranged 
to the mutual advantage of the nations. 
There seems to be little hope that 
Americans will aid financially. They 
might be willing to advance money as a 
matter of business, but might not wish 
to do so at present, wishing to stand 
firmly by France and Great Britain. 


TURKEY AND THE RED MENACE 


Twelve Bolshevized Armies Within Striking Dis- 


tance—Nationalists Approached from Constantinople 


[Pertop ENpED JAN. 15, 1921] 


HATEVER serious questions may 
be under discussion at the Yildiz 
Kiosk and the Palace of the High 
Commissioners, or whatever the differ- 
ences between these two institutions, the 
streets of Constantinople show none of 
these things. In outward appearance, 
at least, the city has been transformed 
beyond all recognition. The trolley cars, 
shining in newly washed paint, move 
without interruption through the narrow 
streets of Stamboul, as well as through 
the more spacious ways of Galata, on 
their way to the foreign residences at 
Pera. This is due to the British traffic 
service. The irregular flat pavings 
have been denuded of their accumula- 
tions of filth and dirt, thanks to the 
native woman brigade of street cleaners. 
Women of all classes have not discarded 
the veil, but wear it turned back over the 
head, and even the most aristocratic of 
them walk about at will, accompanied 
only by a woman companion. Automo- 
biles are gradually taking the place of 
horse-drawn carriages, but none of the 
streets has yet been invaded by drays, 
wagons or lorries, all merchandise still 
being carried by porters. The ancient 
bazaars, even in the more secluded native 
quarters of Stamboul, have been re- 
placed by shops. 

To all appearances the famous city on 
the Golden Horn, under the direction of 
the Interallied Commission, has become 
one of the cleanest, brightest and most 
convenient cities in Europe. So say 


travelers who have returned thence. But 
these same travelers say also that the 
old Constantinople of the worst days of 
Abdul Hamid or of the war is still pre- 
served at Angora, 215 miles southeast of 
the renovated city, where Mustapha 
Kemal still maintains the Nationalist 
Government. 


According to the native newspapers, 
the political revolution in Greece, to say 
nothing of the revival of Kemal’s cam- 
paign in the field, makes a modification 
of the Treaty of Sevres inevitable, and 
inevitable in favor of Turkey. They be- 
lieve that France is working for a modi- 
fication, and take as a good omen the 
French objection to the British policy as 
interpreted in the Paris press. This 
policy, as described by the British Prime 
Minister on Dec. 23 in the House of 
Commons, is not so uncompromising as 
the French interpretations thereof. He 
said: 

The difficulty is that the only de jure 
Government is the Government at Con- 
stantinople. It is the Government which 
we have set up there. First of all, we 
have got to make up our minds before 
we deal with Mustapha Kemal to throw 
over the Government at Constantinople 
unless it consents to approach him. As a 
matter of fact, the Government at Con- 
stantinople has itself approached Kemal. 
They may come to terms, and then we 
shall be in a position to discuss matters 
with the Government that really repres 
sents the whole of Turkey. We have not 
guaranteed that Constantinople should 
not be taken away, but we cannot take 
away from Greece something and restore 
that something to Turkey. We have been 
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filled with a measure of resentment and 

contempt with Greek action, but we do 

not know the whole of the facts. How 

can we judge the politics of Greece? I 

hope the House will not found any policy 

upon such meagre evidence as we have 
got. 

The Nationalist Council at Angora 
had said to the Yildiz Kiosk that, if it 
would cause the Treaty of Sévres to be 
changed so that Smyrna, Thrace and 
Adana were restored, the Capitulations 
abolished, and the economic military re- 
strictions annulled, the Nationalists 
would proclaim themselves the faithful 
subjects of Mohammed VI. and would 
form a barrier against further Bolshe- 
vist penetration westward. Meanwhile, 
they have appointed Bekir Sami, the late 
Governor of Broussa, “ Ambassador ” at 
Moscow, and have entertained the Sheik 
of the Senoussi, bearing a message from 
the rebels in Italy’s north African pos- 
session, Libia Italiana. The National- 
ists have acquired 40,000 British rifles 
surrendered to them by the Armenians 
in accordance with the treaty made last 
month at Angora. With these arms 
Kemal opened a new conscription 
throughout Anatolia. 

In the first week in January he made 
two attacks, one against the Greeks on 
the Smyrna frontier and the other 
against the French at Aintab. The first 
was a counter-attack, for the Greeks had 
reached Enighiol and Nizak, gone beycnd 
them, and were threatening Angora. The 
next day, however, Kemal broke through 
the Greek front in three places, cap- 
turing Kara, Kili and Bazarjik on the 
Broussa sector.” The French at Aintab, 
on the other hand, repulsed the National- 
ists with heavy loss. 

The Turkish press, both Loyalist and 
Nationalist, point out that Turkey has no 
concern over the sovietization of Trans- 
caucasian Armenia, while as to Turkish 
Armenia that had never ceased to be a 
part of the Turkish Empire, and so Presi- 
dent Wilson’s plan for the boundaries of 
this territory can have only academic 
interest. 

Behind the French policy for an ar- 
rangement with Kemal, either with or 
without the approval of the Constan- 
tinople Government—for it is argued 


BOLSHEVIST ARMIES ARE CONCENTRATING 
AT THE SUBDUED ARMENIAN CAPITAL. 
ERIVAN, TO INVADE PERSIA 


that once the Entente had settled its dif- 
ferences with Kemal the Government of 
Mohammed VI. would automatically be- 
come sympathetic—is the fear that Bol- 
shevism may get beyond the control of 
Kemal. The Reds have approached 
Georgia with the same proposal to which 
the Russian Armenians surrendered— 
become Soviet—and have forced the 
Turks with the American Relief Com- 
mittee to withdraw west of the Arpa 
Chai, which, according to the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, invoked by the Moscow 
Government when it is convenient to do 
so, marks the boundary between Russia 
and Turkey in Transcaucasia. 

The French Government is in posses- 
sion of Bolshevist plans for three dis- 
tinct points of attack, varying in method 
in accordance with the exigencies con- 
fronting them. One contemplates the in- 
vasion of the Balkans, another the dom- 
inance of Turkey, by the peaceful pene- 
tration already successfully tried. The 
third is being engineered by Suritz, the 
Soviet agent at Kabul, who is attemptins 
to isolate Afghanistan by moving States 
with which the Emir might have allied 
himself to instigate hostile action 
against Great Britain, and, failing this, 
to use Afghanistan as a corridor for stizv- 
ring up the frontier, and, if possible, In- 
dia itself. 

Already within striking distance of 
Rumania through Bessarabia there are 
twelve Red armies released by the defeat 
of Wrangel and the Ukrainians and the 
retreat of the Poles. In Anatolia Bolshe- 





TURKEY 


vist propaganda is gradually being di- 
verted from making common cause with 
Mustapha Kemal and is taking the form 
of championing defeated States, while 
endeavoring to create a Pan-Islamic at- 
mosphere. For this purpose a society 
known as Mowahidden has been formed, 
whose prime object is the release of ail 
Moslem countries from Christian domin- 
ation. In Persia, the French reports 
say there is a special brand of Bolshev- 
ism ready to welcome the Soviet army 
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SIX RED DIVISIONS ON THE DNIESTER AND 
SIX NEAR BERDITCHEFF ARE READY TO 
ATTACK BESSARABIA. MAP SHOWS STRA- 
TEGIC POSITION OF THE LATTER IN RELA- 
TION TO RUMANIA, HUNGARY, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA AND POLAND 


when it shall move from the Trans- 
caucasian countries. 

A few hours before Mr. Lloyd George 
made his Turkish ew in the House of 
Commons on Dec. 23, Lord Hardinge, the 
British Ambassador at Paris, and M. 
Georges Leygues, the French Premicr 
and Foreign Minister, signed an im- 
portant agreement at the Quai d’Orsay, 
which not only is the initial step toward 
a closer Anglo-French adhesion in carry- 
ing out the Treaty of Sévres, but indi- 
cates the beginning of a common attitude 
toward Greece. The frontiers of the 
French mandatory of Syria were ar- 
ranged with the British mandatories of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. Great Brit- 
ain gave a certain pledge in regard to 
the island of Cyprus, annexed to the 
British Empire by proclamation on Nov. 
5, 1914, acknowledged as British by the 
Treaty of Sévres, Aug. 10, 1920 (Articles 
115-116), but ultimately to go to Greece 
by a supplementary agreement made be- 
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tween Greece and Great Britain on the 
same day. 

The text of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of Dec. 23 was drawn up by M. 
Kammérer on behalf-of France and Mr. 
Vansittart, acting for the British Gov- 
ernment. The new Syrian-Palestine 
frontier begins at the Ras Nakura [See 
map, Page 324], a formidable promon- 
tory forming a barrier between Acre and 
Tyre through all the ages until General 
Fane built a road across it in October, 
1918. From here the line follows the 
watershed between the Farah, Kurn and 
Kerbera Wadis on the south and the 
Duhleh-el-Ayon and Zerka Wadis on the 
north. Then, turning north from the 
Crusaders’ ruins of Kalat Kurain, the 
line follows the watershed between the 
Litany (Leontes) and the Jordan as far 
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TURKEY IN ASIA, STILL TORN BY MUSTAPHA 
KEMAL’S NATIONALIST WAR 


north as Metullah, the most northern 
Jewish colony; then turns eastward so 
as to include Banias (Caesarea Phi- 
lippi) and its “source of the Jordan” 
in Palestine. Leaving the enormous 
castle of Subeibeh on the hill above 
Banias, the boundary then passes down 
the Wadi Jeraba to the Sea of Galilee. 
It crosses the Sea of Galilee, leaving the 
country of the Gadarenes to France. 
From Semakh to the east of the outflow 
of the Lower Jordan from the lake it 
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runs to the south of the Yarmuk so as 
to include Deraa and Bosrah in Syria. 
The new frontier between Syria and 
Mesopotamia runs from Intar, at the 
southeastern corner of the MHauran, 
northeast across the Syrian Desert, of 
which the northern portion falls to 
France. It then traverses the ancient 
caravan route from Damascus to Bag- 
dad and the Persian Gulf and reaches 
the Euphrates at Abu Kemal. Thence 
the frontier crosses the Jezira so as to 
leave the Western Khabur River to 
France, and Sinjar, which is 65 miles 


SYRIA AND OTHER MANDATORIES 


[See also Pages 288-248] 





west of Mosul, to Mesopotamia. From 
Rumeilan Keui the frontier goes direct 
to the Tigris, and then up that river to 
the new southern boundary of Turkey. 
The new Syrian-Palestine line was 
chiefly devised to give Palestine a water 
supply, France gaining compensation in 
Mesopotamian oil lands. Both France 
and England will improve their irriga- 
tion systems. [See map on next page.] 
As to Cyprus: Great Britain pledges 
neither to cede the island nor even to 
negotiate for its disposals without the 


_consent of the French Government. 


Permanent Occupation of Syria Announced by France— 


British Forces in Palestine Reduced—Mesopotamia and Persia 


HE interest of Syria and Cilicia cen- 
tred in Paris, where General Gou- 
raud, the French HighCommissioner 
in Syria, gave evidence before various 
commissions, notably that of Foreign 
Affairs in the French Senate; and there 
was the debate in the Chamber on the 
Government’s demand for a 1921 credit 
of 1,200,000 francs, with frequent ex- 
planations from Premier Leygues, be- 
gun Dec. 20. This was not finished when 
the Leygues Cabinet resigned on Jan. 12. 
Both kefore the Senate Commission and 
in the Chamber many interesting things 
about the French Administration were 
brought to light. The result in brief 


_was that France would evacuate Cilicia, 


while still retaining commercial interests 
there, as soon as a good peace could be 
made with the Turks—that is, with the 
Kemalist Turks. As to Syria, however, 
to use the words of Premier Leygues, 
inspired by President Millerand: “ France 
will occupy all of it, and always.” Fi- 
nally, the asked-for credits were ap- 
proved. 

General Gouraud showed how Syria 
had been divided into five States each 
enjoying a status of autonomy commen- 
surate with its political ability. For ex- 
ample, while the State of Damascus had 
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NEW FRONTIER BETWEEN PALESTINE AND 

SYRIA REACHED BY ANGLO-FRENCH COM- 

MISSION ON DEC. 23, 1920, WHICH WILL 

ASSURE A WATER SUPPLY TO THE SOUTH- 
ERN MANDATORY 


practical independence, that of the 
Alaouits had to be administered direct- 
ly by the High Commissioner. The 
French schools and transport service, 
which had been obliterated by the war, 
were rapidly reviving and the new postal 
service was now on a paying basis. 
There were now 279 official schools and 
662 private or partly subventioned acad- 
emies, all with an attendance of 200,000 
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pupils as against 40,000 before the war. 

General Gouraud pointed out that 
Syria had been practically pacified and 
that the pacification of Cilicia would 
follow. He said: 

I am convinced it is only a matter of 
time. The Turks were induced to resume 
hostilities owing to the slowness of the 
peace negotiations and the misunderstand- 
ing that occurred between the Allies, and 
at one time the Turkish Nationalist in- 
surrection on a front of about 250 miles 
extending from Urfa to Mersina seriously 
threatened European supremacy in the 
East. 


He continued: 

France must remain in Syria, both for 
political and economic reasons. The po- 
litical consequences of our abandonment 
of the country would be disastrous. Our 
prestige and influence in the Levant and 
the Mediterranean would be doomed. The 
economic interests of France also compel 
us to remain there. When fully developed 
Syria and Cilicia will have an economic 
value that will be fully equal to that of 
Egypt. 


PALESTINE — The cost of maintain- 
ing the British mandate in Palestine 
came up for debate in the British House 
of Commons on Dec. 22, when Mr. Bonar 
Law, replying for the Government to 
several interpellations, said: 

It is uncoubtedly the fact that very 
large sums have been raised by Jews 
throughout the world,- and hepes are 
entertained of still larger sums, That 





SYRIA-MESOPOTAMIA FRONTIER AS DE- 
MARKED BY THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREE- 
MENT OF DEC. 23, 1920 


SYRIA AND OTHER MANDATORIES 


has certainly not added any burden to 
this country, and I think the honorable 
member (Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Coalition 
Unionist of Stafford) is right in saying 
it has saved expenditures. The British 
forces in Palestine are being reduced, 
but some force must be maintained there 
until the civil administration is in a po- 
sition to maintain order and to resist 
aggression from outside. 


A manifesto, signed by Lord Roths- 
child, Sir Alfred Mond, Dr. Weizmann 
and other prominent English Jews, was 
issued on Dec. 23, under the auspices of 
the Keren-Hayesod (the £25,000,000 fund 
for the reconstruction of Palestine) and 
addressed to the Jews of the world. It 
described the purposes of the fund, the 
need of immigrants, the historic identity 
of Palestine with the Jewish people, and 
“dded: 

On the eve of its renaissance, in the 
presence of the lofty tasks that are sum- 
moning it to action, Jewry stands wound- 
ed and mutilated. It has but one hand 
free for constructive labor; with the other 
it is desperately struggling to ward off 
the implacable onslaught that threatens - 
it with annihilation. A supreme effort is 
called for. To the message of confidence 
and good-will which comes from San 
Remo, to the storm of hatred unchained 
in Eastern Europe, let Jews of all coun- 
tries and of all classes unite to give the 
same reply—build the Jewish Common- 
wealth. 

MESOPOTAMIA AND PERSIA—The cost 
of maintaining British armies in Meso- 
potamia and Northeast Persia was 
less effectively disposed of when it was 
debated in the British House of Com- 
mons on Dec. 22. General Townshend, 
the “ Prisoner of Bagdad,” asserted that 
while 250,000 men were being used in 
Mesopotamia, 70,000 were quite suf- 
ficient. Lieutenant Kenworthy criticised 
the amount of the money being expended 
in both Mesopotamia and Northeast 
Persia. Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State 
for India, replied to the first interpella- 
tion, while Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
War Secretary, replied to the second. 
Mr. Montagu said: 


The provisional figures for public works 
in Mesopotamia, including roads, bridges 
and Government buildings, such as 
schools, hospitals, &c., were about £7,000,- 
000, of which about one-half was for 
maintenance. A further £488,000 were es- 
timated for irrigation. As to the new 
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Arab Government, that had so far paid 
for itself out of the taxes. 


To the criticism that the East Persian 
force had cost the Government £100,- 
000,000 in 1920, Mr. Churchill replied 
that the entire military expenditure in 
all Persia had been only £2,000,000. On 
this point the Times of India, Calcutta, 
made the following observation on Dec. 
26: 


Mr. Churchill has adopted his old tactics 
of refuting a wholly imaginary charge. 
The expenditure on the force in Northeast 
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Persia, which we estimated on most trust- 
worthy authority to be about £100,000,000, 
is the total from start to finish. 

The Government’s pcsition in regard to 
Mesopotamia was measurably strength- 
ened by the numerous statements and 
interviews of Emir Feisal, son of King 
Hussein of Hedjaz, who is now in Lon- 
don and has been received in high places, 
in spite of caustic French comment; for 
it was General Gouraud who drove him 
from his Syrian throne last Summer. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Viscount Uchida Regarding His Government’s Attitude in China and 
Siberia—Reign of Terror in Korea—Relations with the United States 


[PeRIoD EXNDED JAN. 15 


OUR. problems stood out before the 
Japanese Government during the 
past weeks; these may be listed as 

follows: (1) The question of securing 
negotiations with China over the settle- 


ment of the Shantung conflict; (2) the 
possibilities of withdrawing the Japanese 


forces from Siberia; (3) the alleged 
necessity to maintain Japanese troops on 
the Korean-Manchurian frontier to sup- 
press disorders there dangerous to the 
lives and property of Japanese residents, 
and (4) the finding of a satisfactory 
solution of the Japanese immigration 
problem in the United States. 

The whole question of foreign policy, 
exclusive of the Manchurian undertak- 
ing, was discussed by Viscount Uchida, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, in a 
press interview given in Tokio on Jan. 
2. In regard to China the Foreign Min- 
ister expressed the hope that China 
might soon become united and cease all 
civil strife. So far as Japan’s difficul- 
ties with China were concerned, he said 
that internal difficulties stood in the way 
of China’s reaching an-agreement with 
Japan for the restoration of Kiao-chau. 
Viscount Uchida, however, predicted that 
the day would come when China would 
have enough confidence in Japan’s sin- 
_cerity to enter into direct negotiations 
with her 
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The “internal difficulties” mentioned 
by the Foreign Minister were fully set 
forth during the sessions of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva 
by Baron Hayashi, Japanese Ambassador 
to London. Chief among these was the 
weakness of the Chinese ! ederal Govern- 
ment, which was dominated by the mili- 
tary Governors; this, he said, made it 
very difficult for Japan to carry on ne- 
gotiations. Furthermore, Baron Hayashi 
declared, Japan must receive assurances 
and guarantees, especially regarding 
Shantung. “ We must be assured that 
trade in Shantung shali be open,” he 
said; “:.we must settle how it shall be 
open, and what guarantees we get that it 
remains so.” Declaring that Chinese 
public opinion was artificial, too often 
that of schoolboys, traders and news- 
papers, and that it “always urges the 
Government to stand firm, and does not 
consider the consequences,” he pointed 
out that one reason for the difficulty of 
treating with China was the fact that her 
representatives abroad had no power at 
home; that the Chinese Parliament had 
no power, and that the Chinese Army 
and Navy were in revolt. ‘“ How,” he de- 
manded, “can we make an enduring 
treaty with a Government like that? ” 
China needed a strong man, he added. 
Who in China today could give to Japan 
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the guarantees that she required? This 
interesting exposition of Japan’s reasons 
for not negotiating took no account of 
the fact—which Baron Hayashi admitted 
—that it has been China which has con- 
sistently and repeatedly refused to open 
negotiations with Japan over the Shan- 
tung settlement. 


The Siberian question, said Viscount 
Uchida in his statement of foreign policy, 
was giving the Japanese Government 
grave concern, but the Government had 
not given up hope that a stable régime, 
even if only local, would arise in Siberia, 
which Japan could entrust with the main- 
tenance of order and so be enabled to 
withdraw her own armed forces from 
Vladivostok and from the Maritime Prov- 
ince in general. 

As for the Japanese occupation of 
Hunchun and Chien-tao, the Korean- 
Manchurian border territory, the cabled 
abstract of the Foreign Minister’s state- 
ment made no mention of it. It was evi- 
dently considered by th: Japanese as a 
passing episode. The fact is, however, 
that the acts of the Japanese military 
here brought new odium to Japan from 
the occidental world which Tokio is striv- 
ing so earnestly to convert to its own 
alleged belief in its high and idealistic 
motives. 

The circumstances of this occupation 
were as follows: In the Hunchun district 
Japanese troops and Korean insurgents 
had a pitched battle last November. 
Japan demanded of China that she send 
troops to this district to protect the lives 
and property of the Japanese residents. 
This China delayed doing. Japan then 
declared that she herself would send a 
punitive expedition, and did so, over 
China’s protest. The dispatch of this 
expedition led to alleged acts of barbar- 
ity by the Japanese which the Koreans 
and the Canadian missionaries resident 
in the district laid before the’ world for 
judgment. 

The full extent of the reprisals was 
uncertain. ‘According to figures fur- 
nished by the Japanese military, 375 
Koreans were killed and 193 homes 
burned. Governor Tao, the Chinese head 
of eight prefectures, however, declared 
that incomplete reports from four pre- 


fectures showed that 800 Koreans had 
been killed and 300 homes, with har- 
vested crops and live stock, had been 
burned. Reports made by the Canadian 
Presbyterian missionaries, on the basis 
of their own investigations, insisted that 
even these figures were conservative. 
The Japanese officers did not deny that 
there had been hundreds of summary 
executions, without trial by court-mar- 
tial or otherwise, but declared that they 
were necessary to suppress the Korean 
independence movement. They admitted 
that the executions were made on the 
basis of manifestations secured in ad- 
vance from the Japanese Consuls in the 
district, designating the men to be killed 
and the villages to be destroyed. They 
further expressed regret at the possi- 
bility of mistakes having been made 
through the employment of such hasty 
measures. The missionaries, as well as 
the Koreans, charged that hundreds of 
innocent men were shot. The Japanese 
made counter-charges against the mis- 


sionaries, many of whom, they asserted, * 


had made of their homes and missions a 
training school for the Korean rebels 


against Japanese authority. 

The Korean Commission on Dee. 23 
gave out a statement which included fig- 
ures lower than those given above. Its 
“authentic reports” showed a total of 
386 non-combatants arrested and exe- 


cuted, “of whom eighty-six were wives 
and twelve were mothers, who answered 
‘Odoro kaso’” (“Gone somewhere, we 
do not know”) to questions as to the 
whereabouts of their husbands. The 
Korean Commission charged the Japa- 
nese military authorities with deeds 
more “frightful and barbarous” than 
anything ever alleged to have occurred 
in Belgium under the German occupa- 
tion. The Japanese Government’s “ reign 
of terror” in Korea, the commission as- 
serted, had now been carried into South- 
ern Manchuria, where “some million 
Koreans” reside under Chinese rule, 
“driven out of their native land by the 
Japanese.” 

According to the Jiji Shimbun of 
Tokio, on Dec. 18, the withdrawal of the 
Japanese forces had been indefinitely 
postponed, because of the increasing 
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gravity of the situation in the Chien-tao 
district, where the activity of Korean in- 
surgents and bandits was continuing un- 
abated. 

The problem of ‘the Japanese aliens in 
California remained quiescent pending 
the publication of the terms of the new 
treaty between Japan and the United 
States, on which the Japanese Minister 
to the United States and Mr. Roland S. 
Morris, Ambassador to Japan, in co- 
operation with State Dcpartment offi- 
cials, had been negotiating for many 
weeks. The Pacific Coast Congressmen 
were being kept informed by Ambassa- 
dor Morris of the progzess of his con- 
versations with Ambasssdor Shidehara. 
California statesmen were considering 
the possibility of changing the present 
discriminatory land-title law against the 
Japanese into a general anti-alien land 
ownership bill which would meet the 
Japanese objections to specific racial 
discrimination. Senator Phelan, Demo- 
crat, declared in Washington on Jan. 4 
that this would not satisfy the Japanese, 
though he admitted thet there existed 
much sentiment in California favorable 
to such a change. 

A speech made by Representative 
Julius Kahn of Californiz in the House 
on Dec. 9, deploring the anti-American 
agitation in Japan and declaring that 
war, if it came, would be brought about 
by the Japanese themselves, aroused con- 
siderable attention in the Japanese press, 
one newspaper declaring that America 
should remove the cause of the trouble, 
and that the increase of the American 
naval armament represented a growing 
danger to Japan. The Japanese Ambas- 
sador to London, on the other hand, as- 
serted on Dec. 24 that Japan really de- 
sired disarmament, that her naval pro- 
gram had been already curbed and that 
he foresaw no danger cf another great 
war in the immediate future. 

As contrasted with this, Baron Kore- 
kiyo Takahasi, Japanese Minister of 
Finance, declared in the Japanese House 
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on Dec. 24, while speaking on the budget 
estimates, that “in framing its estimates 
the Government is guided by its policy 
of increasing the national strength.” Ac- 
cording to the Minister’s budget esti- 
mates, the following expenditures are to 
be made during 1921 out of an ordinary 
income of 1,250,000 yen and an extraor- 
dinary income of 325,000,000 yen: 

Total expenditures, 1,562,000,000 yen; 
army, 263,000,000 yen, an increase over 
1920 of 50,000,000 yen; navy, 498,000,000 
yen, an increase of 125,000,000 yen; com- 
munications, 264,000,000 yen, an increase 
of 52,000,000 yen. Similar increases are 
noted in all the other departments. 

A painful impression was created in 

this country when news reached here 
that Lieutenant W. H. Langdon of the 
United States cruiser Albany was shot 
and killed at Vladivostok by a Japanese 
sentry on Jan. 8. The facts indicated 
that the Lieutenant was returning to his 
vessel at 4:30 A. M., when he was halt- 
ed by a sentry. The American officer 
had a flashlight and as he threw its 
rays in front of the staff building the 
sentry sought to draw the officer’s hood 
aside to inspect him. The officer drew 
back and the sentry presented a bay- 
onet; the officer turned to proceed on 
his way, whereupon the sentry called on 
him to halt, and when the order was 
disregarded shot him, the bullet pene- 
trating his back. As the officer fell, he 
fired twice at the sentry, without effect, 
and then collapsed. The Japanese author- 
ities were prompt in their expressions of 
regret and declared themselves deeply 
shocked over the incident. They described 
the act as “a lamentable occurrence ” 
and strongly denounced the stupidity of 
the sentry. The incident brought forth 
strong representations from the United 
States Government and raised afresh the 
question of Japan’s right to occupy Vlad- 
ivostok. It was said that the withdrawal 
of the American forces from Siberia car- 
ried with it the implied suggestion that 
the necessity for foreign occupation 
there was not justified. 





TERRIBLE FAMINE IN CHINA 


Five Provinces Affected by the Greatest Tragedy of the Kind in the 


Nation’s History—Government More Favorable to Consortium Loan 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 


HE famine situation in the provinces 

of Chi-li, Shantung and Honan and 
other districts watered by the Yellow Riv- 
er continued to be the great tragedy of 
China, overtopping all her other troubles, 
political, economic and social. It was re- 
ported toward the end of December that 
the famine was spreading, and the Amer- 
ican Minister at Peking siated in a cable 
to the Washington Government that five 
provinces were affected. Reports of 
American missionaries, business men and 
Chinese diplomats indicated that at least 
40,000,000 people were undergoing inde- 
scribable sufferings, living on a diet of 
leaves, wild plants and bark. Suicides 
and the killing and sale of children, es- 
pecially girls, continued to be recorded. 
Deaths were constantly occurring from 
starvation, and a typhus epidemic on a 
large scale, due to the diet which the 
famished people resorted to, was ex- 
pected. According to J. J. Underwood, 
correspondent of The Seattle Times, who 
returned after four months’ traveling 
through the Orient at the end of Decem- 
ber, the situation was much graver than 
had been imagined. Superstitious and 
ignorant, the stricken people were await- 
ing their death with Oriental stoicism, 
while the rest of the gigantic nation 
looked on unmoved by any sentiment 
other than that of satisfaction that the 
already excessive population of China 
would be diminished. 

Mr. Sao-ki Alfred Sze, on the other 
hand, at a fund-raising neeting held at 
the Mansion House in London on Dec. 17, 
asserted that China was doing all she 
could do to alleviate what was pronounced 
by the Lord Mayor to be “ the most ter- 
rible famine in the history of the worid.” 
All Ministers of State, he said, had given 
20 per cent. of their salaries for the last 
three months, and the Chinese abroad 
had contributed freely. The conditions 
were described by all correspondents as 
appalling. Distressing details were fur- 
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nished by Nathanial Pfeffer, an Amer- 
ican correspondent, in a series of articles 
published in the Japan Advertiser in 
October. Cable messages received in 
New York toward the beginning of the 
new year showed that these descriptions 
had not been overdrawn. A National 
Relief Committee was appointed by 
President Wilson and funds were being 
subscribed throughout the country. 


Partly because of its desperate need 
of money, partly because its fears that 
the Consortium loan wou!'d impair China’s 
sovereignty had been allayed, the Peking 
Government adopted toward the end of 
December a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the Consortium p:9ject. Frederick 
W. Stevens, representative of the Amer-* 
ican banking group in the Consortium, 
arrived in Peking at this time and joined 
the representatives from the _ other 
nations participating in the loan. The 
Chinese Minister of Finance was holding 
discussions with the group members and 
was showing more favor to the Con- 
sortium proposal that the loan should be 
made only under supervision, and that 
the standing army, to the support of 
which large revenues were going, should 
be disbanded. 

The Bolshevist Government, through 
its special envoy to Peking, M. Yurin, 
was continuing his efforts to secure 
recognition and trade agreements. It 
was semi-officially stated that China 
would pattern its action on the decision 
taken by Great Britaia in its negotia- 
tions with M. Krassin and other Bol- 
shevist envoys in England. Alluring in- 
ducements were held out to the Peking 
Government to persuade it to conclude an 
alliance with Moscow. These included 
the renunciation by the present Russian 
rulers of all concessions and indemnities 
secured under previous Russian régimes 
and pledges of Soviet support to aid 
China to oust all foreign concessionaires. 





PEERING BENEATH THE VEIL 
THAT ENSHROUDS RUSSIA 


Obscurity of the Nation’s Political Affairs Continues—Progress 


of Trade Negotiations with Great Britaim—Situation in Siberia 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 


AMISHED and destitute itself, what 
F can Soviet Russia offer to the 
world to make a trade agreement 
of value to the world? And how can it 
reconcile the reopening of such relations 
with the continuance of its anti-govern- 
mental propaganda? These questions 
have been asked repeatedly since the 
British Government, unmindful of the 
protests of France, undertook to conclude 
a trade agreement with the Bolshevist 
envoys in London. Kamenev was dis- 
missed’ for audacious carrying on of 
propaganda on English soil. Krassin, 
who remained, has carried on negotia- 
tions despite many discouragements, not 
the least of which, undoubtedly, was the 
difficulty of convincing his own Govern- 
ment that it must be conciliatory. 

Krassin left for Moscow on Jan. 8, 
bearing with him the draft of a trade 
protocol on which both sides, after many 
delays and conflicts, had at last reached 
tentative agreement. The London Times, 
four days before, had stated that pro- 
posals to form a corporation capitalized 
at £10,000,000, for the purpose of facili- 
tating trade between the two countries, 
had been approved by the British Gov- 
ernment and by Krassin, despite the 
opposition of certain industrial interests 
which have claims against the Soviet. 
French opposition, also, remained un- 
shaken. In an interview between Lloyd 
George and M. Leygues, held on the day 
of Krassin’s departure, the French Pre- 
mier repeated France’s firm refusal to 
‘sanction any such agreement unless it 
were made conditional on recognition of 
Russia’s pre-war debts, and especially 
those owing to France. 

As opposed to the French attitude, the 
British Government has_ shown itself 
willing to waive the question of Russia’s 
pre-war and war debts to Great Britain. 
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And yet, according to figures published 
on Dec. 23, these debts reached the vast 
total of £569,100,000, not even reckoning 
the £100,000,000 of interest due and un- 
paid. ; 
According to statements made by 
Washington B. Vanderlip, an American 
who recently returned to the United 
States from Russia bearing with him 
contracts allegedly covering the vast to- 
tal of $3,000,000,000, the trading and 
commercial circles of Great Britain, dur- 
ing his sojourn there, were keenly in- 
terested in the concessions which the 
Lenin Government had granted to his 
syndicate. On his arrival in the United 
States Mr. Vanderlip stated that his 
concessions were in Kamchatka and Si- 
beria, that they embraced coal and oil 
lands of fabulous richness, and that his 
contracts would enable American busines 
men to sell vast stores—a list of which 
he gave out—to supply’ 'the deficiencies 
in Russia’s equipment and supplies. 

Statements attributed to Lenin declar- 
ing that foreign concessions were being 
granted to American syndicates only in 
order to alienate the United States from 
Japan, thus furthering the avowed ob- 
ject of world revolution, were scouted 
by the financier. Lenin, he added, “ one 
of the most astute politicians in the 
world,” would never have made _ such 
statements, especially as he had admitted 
that there was no chance of revolution 
in the United States. 

Jacob H. Rubin, formerly an official 
of the Union Bank of Milwaukee, who 
returned from a long stay in Soviet 
Russia at the end of December, and had 
known Vanderlip in Moscow, declared to 
agents of the Departmen* of Justice that 
Mr. Vanderlip’s $3,000,000,000 deal with 
the Soviet Government. was propaganda 
put out in Moscow for the purpose of 
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hoodwinking the United States. Vander- 
lip, he said, was hand in glove with the 
high Bolshevist officials, and lived on 
the fat of the land in Moscow. Mr. 
Rubin, who had been imprisoned by the 
Soviet three times and who had seen 
much in Russia, denied that any raw 
materials were available, and asserted 
that the Bolsheviks had nothing to deal 
with but stolen gold. He anticipated a 
revolt against the despotic and ruinous 
policy of the Communist rulers after the 
Soviet armies -were disbanded. Mr. 
Vanderlip’s claims were not accepted in 
serious political or financial circles. 

The United States Government an- 
nounced on Dec. 20 that it had removed 
the war-time restrictions against credit 
transactions with Soviet Russia, the 
measure to become effective as from 
Dec. 18. By this enactment the right to 
export coin, bullion and currency and to 
conclude transactions on the basis of 
Russian rubles was restored. It was 
stated. however, on Jan. 1, that the Gov- 
ernment had refused to allow dealings 
in Russian gold, and that such gold as 
had already been brought into the United 
States was lying. idle and unused. The 
Government’s attitude toward the Soviet 
régime was, by the lifting of trade re- 
strictions on the individual, in no way 
altered. This attitude was restated by 
Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of 
State;. the document will be found on a 
later page. 

Through Secretary Wilson of the De- 
partment of Labor it was announced on 
Dec. 16 that the self-styled “ Ambas- 
sador ” of the Soviet Government, L. C. 
A. K. Martens, had been ordered deported 
on the broad general grounds that he 
was affiliated with an organization that 
seeks the “overthrow of the United 
States by force and vioience.” The an- 
nounced aims of the Moscow Govern- 
ment and of the Third International were 
accepted as sufficient cvidence to war- 
rant his deportation, though it had not 
been definitely proved that Martens had 
engaged in anti-Governmental propa- 
ganda while in the United States. 

The decision to recall Martens evoked 
from George Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist 
Foreign Minister, an onslaught on the 


United States, whose hostile attitude, 
said Tchitcherin, “cannot reflect the 
opinion of the American people.” Mar- 
téns’s departure, he declared, meant the 
cancellation of contracts aggregating 
$50,000,000. A scathing arraignment of 
the Soviet military dictatorship was con- 
tained in a letter written by Secretary 
Wilson and made public on Dec. 30. 

Twenty-three voluntary deportees were 
sent back to Russia via Latvia on Dec. 
24. Some thirty-four others, whose de- 
portation had been ordered, were Ge- 
tained at Deer Island, near Boston, pend- 
ing further arrangements with Latvia 
and the providing of transportation. 

The tragic plight of the thousands of 
refugees shipped to Constantinople fol- 
lowing the defeat of the anti-Bolshevist 
General, Baron Wrangel, was vividly de- 
scribed in a letter from Constantinople. 
According to this letter, the hordes of 
refugees, especially women, were still 
suffering incredible hardships, and were 
inadequately housed and fed; Constan- 
tinople was so crowded that many were 
being compelled to sleep upon the side- 
walks. Reports published in London on 
Dec. 31 declared that the Bolsheviki had 
shot 138,000 persons in the Crimea after 
Wrangel was driven out. General Wran- 
gel himself had left Constantinople for 
Paris, passing through Berlin on Dec. 29. 

In Siberia the situation lost none of 
the obscurity which has characterized 
it for so many months. With Semenev 
exiled in Harbin, and the anti-Bolshevist 
forces of Baron Ungern, General Kap- 
pell and Colonel Verbitzki—former Kol- 
chak commanders—defeated and dis- 
persed by the end of November, the con- 
ditions assumed a quieter aspect. The 
war of the semi-Bolshevized republics of 
the Far East at Verkhne-Udinsk and 
Chita against Japan, however, was by 
no means abated. Washington B. Van- 
derlip had stated that the Bolsheviki and 
their Siberian adherents were driving 
the Japanese out of Siberia. The incor- 
rectness of this statement became ap- 
parent on Jan. 14, when the Washing- 
ton Government made public a proclama- 
tion issued by General Oi, commander of 
the Japanese forces in Siberia, notifying 
all political groups that he would not 
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permit Communist rule in the regions 
occupied by Japanese forces. The procla- 
mation declared: 


It has been declared on more than one 
occasion that the Japanese troops will not 
recognize communism in the districts in 
which Japanese troops are stationed. As 
the Chita Conference, in favor of uniting 
all the Siberian provinces, advances, there 
is every likelihood that the task of main- 
taining political stability will be attended 
by increased difficulties. 

The fact must be clearly put on record 
that, with various agreements already 
concluded with the Maritime Government, 
as for instance, the agreement regarding 
the suspension of hostilities and the estab- 
lishment of the buffer State, the Japanese 
troops are in so close relations with the 
Maritime Government that they are bound 
to see that such agreements are main- 
tained, irrespective of the result of the 
Chita Conference. The Japanese troops 
will never tolerate any attempt on the 
part of those who have no agreements 
with Japan to alter or to destroy the 
existing political conditions. 


General Oi also sent a communication 
to the Vladivostok Government, serving 
notice that Japan would not oppose the 
Vladivostok Government’s joining with 
the Chita Government, but insisted on 


the fulfillment of certain conditions. 

Information reaching the State De- 
partment at Washington indicated that 
there was much suffering in the Trans- 
baikal region from lack of food, clothing 
and other necessities. Steady decline in 
the purchasing power of the ruble was 
aggravating the conditions. Elections for 
a general convention in Transbaikalia 
were expected to be held within a few 
weeks, and the Communists, though in 
the minority, were undertaking, with the 
aid of demobilized troops, to control the 
elections and to extend the influence of 
Moscow over the whole region. The 
Japanese army of occupation showed no 
intention of retiring. 

In European Russia, so far as could 
be judged from conflicting reports, only 
a partial demobilization of the Soviet 
army had taken place. No confirmation 
of reports that the Reds were concen- 
trating vast forces against Rumania and 
the Baltic States was received. Lenin, 
by means of a proclamation, was trying 
to incite Communist Committees in other 
countries to organize great strikes for 
political purposes, but the meagre news 
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from Moscow indicated that he had 
strikes of his own to deal with, and that 
drastic punishments were being used to 
suppress them. 

The “ split ” between the militarist and 
moderate factions in the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself had become accentuated. It 
was variously reported that the militar- 
ists, led by Trotzky and other well known 
officials, and the moderates, headed by 
Lenin, had won the day at the eighth 
Congress of Soviets recently held in Mos- 
cow. One of the most active of the mili- 
tarist faction, Bukharin, bitterly attacked 
the moderates, and declared for a policy 
of world revolution, and war to the knife 
on Western capitalism, which was seek- 
ing to trample down Soviet Russia. It 
appeared that a large number of laborers 
were for the opposition, despite the fact 
that the more moderate counsels of Lenin 
had finally triumphed at the Congress. 

Among other measures advocated by 

Lenin was the granting of autonomy to 
the trade unions, while Trotzky demand- 
ed that Government control continue. At 
the conference it was decided to enact 
measures to ally the growing discontent 
with the strong bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party by granting 
a larger degree of. representation to 
members of the party. A newly elected 
Soviet Central Committee was announced 
on Jan. 7. The dominating Right Wing 
was headed by Premier Lenin, the Centre 
by Trotzky and the Left Wing by Buk- 
harin. The committee was to consist of 
300 members, including Bela Kun, Karl 
tadek, M. Rakovski, General Budenny, 
M. Zinoviev, M. Kalinan, L. Kamenev, L. 
Krassin, M. Kolontai, Jacob Peters, M. 
Lunacharsky and Ma. Raskolnikov. 


The Krasnaia Gazeta (Red Gazette) 
stated that the census reports from an 
enumeration made in August, 1920, 
showed a loss of 10 per cent. of popula- 
tion in twenty provinces since 1917; the 
population in the cities of these pro- 
vineces, which was 7,900,000 in 1917, is 
now 4,800,000. Petrograd, which had 
2,500,000 in 1917, fell to 705,000; the de- 
crease in Moscow is 45 per cent.; in 
Lugansk, 82.4 per cent. The rural popu- 
lation in the twenty provinces showed an 
increase in the three years of 4 per cent. 





OFFICIAL ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TOWARD RUSSIA 


HE Acting Secretary of State, Nor- 
man H. Davis, in a letter written to 
Judge Alton B. Parker, on Jan. 8, 1921, 
restated the official attitude of the 
United States toward Russia. The 
United States Government has no inten- 
tion “officially to restore” the former 
boundaries of the Russian Empire, nor to 
impose on any non-Russian territories 
the rule of the Great Russias, Mr. Davis 
explained, characterizing as false a 
statement that this Government proposed 
officially to restore Russian “ territorial 
integrity ” and rule over Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Esthonia. 


“ Russia today is in a condition of dis- 
tress,” Mr. Davis’s letter said, “and 
there is grave danger on all of her fron- 
tiers of aggression either directly by for- 
eign States or indirectly through the con- 
trol of these border States. In several of 
these struggling border territories there 


is a difference of opinion as to which 
group has a right to speak for the ‘ na- 


tionality’ involved.” The writer con- 
y 


tinued: 

It is the conviction of this Government 
that these thorny questions cannot now be 
solved in an ex parte manner. The Rus- 
sian people are certainly interested in 
such decisions, and consistent with its 
previous action the Department of State 
in a note of Aug. 10 again served notice 
that it could not be considered as endors 
ing territorial settlements affecting th 
welfare of the Russian people unless 
Government generally recognized as rep 
resenting them were a party to the ad- 
justment. 

Official announcement was made when 
the last of our troops was withdrawn 
from Russian territory, and this Govern- 
ment is not at present participating ;in 
any armed action against Soviet Russia, 
nor is it supporting with money, men or 
munitions any of the groups or parties 
which are in conflict with the Soviets. 

Insinuation that this Government is se- 
cretly committed to intervention in’ Rus- 
sia is gratuitous. It has no basis what- 
soever in fact, and an implied charge that 
such commitments exist is refuted by the 
well-known policy of opposition to inter- 
vention maintained for months preceding 
the decision of the Supreme War Council 
to send troops to Russia, by our efforts 


to reduce the joint intervention to the 
smallest scope, and to hold to specifically 
defined and limited purposes. 

The recently published exchange of 
notes between this Government and Po- 
land clearly expresses the policy of this 
Government. 

This Government has refused recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Government, but its’ 
purpose has not been to ‘‘ oppose her peo-| 
ple’’ either by blockade or in any other 
manner, but rather to safeguard the in- 
terests of the Russian people in every 
way possible. 

It is unqualifiedly false that our recent 
policy has been to refuse to permit re- 
lief to be sent to that vast portion of 
Russia which is under the control of the 
Soviet Government. Since the War Trade 
Board regulations in regard to trade with 
Russia were amended on July 8, 1920, this 
is not true. 

The only restriction maintained by this 
Government on export trade with Soviet 
Russia is the restriction on the export of 
munitions or commodities susceptible of 
immediate military use. There is no re- 
striction on the export to Russia of medi- 
cal supplies, soap and the common neces- 
sities of life. No special licenses are 
needed, none has been applied for. 


That relatively little of these commodi- 
ties has been sent is due to purely com- 
mercial considerations. Two different or- 
ganizations have been carrying on a noisy 
agitation in this matter and asserting that 
they have been prevented by this Govern- 
ment from sending medical supplies to 
Russia. They have been informed that 
no such obstacle exists to such shipments, 
but apparently they have no funds to send 
supplies or to pay for their transport. 

The Department of State has taken an 
intense and continual interest in the pos- 
sibility of arranging for large scale relief 
work by strong and reputable organiza- 
tions. The difficulties which have stood 
in the way of any accomplishments in 
this matter have been raised not by this 
Government, but by the Soviets, who can- 
not find in their theory of communism 
any excuse for private philanthropy. 

The State Department has taken the 
position that it could not officially en- 
courage the entry into Soviet territory of 
American relief workers so long as the 
Soviet authorities continue to hold as 
hostages American citizens who are not 
accused of any illegal activity, but its at- 
titude toward relief workers has been 
identical with that toward private busi- 
ness enterprises. 
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Any American citizen who wishes to 
enter Russia on his own responsibility, 
and without a passport, can do so with- 
out any let or hindrance from this Gov- 


ernment. The ‘ official’’ obstruction to 
feeding of sick Russian children by Amer- 
icans has come not from this Government, 
but from the Soviets. 


BULGARIA DEFIES MOSCOW 


Sofia’s Tart Answer to a Note from the Bolshevist Government— 


Jugoslavia’s Attitude on the Montenegrin Question—Rumanian Affairs 


[PerRIop’ ENDED JAN. 15, 


E most exciting event of December 

in Bulgaria was the receipt of a 

radio message from the Sovi: 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs ad- 
dressed to the Sofia Government, de- 
manding that Bulgaria cease to give 
asylum to the refugees of General Wran- 
gel’s anti-Bolshevist army and at once 
take steps to resume diplomatic relations 
with Moscow. 

The message stated that the Soviet 
Government had learned on the best au- 
thority that all the people of Bulgaria 
were in sympathy with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; that under the influence of the 
capitalistic Entente nations the Sofia 
Government had been obliged to assume 
an attitude hostile to Moscow; the latter 
Government, therefore, energetically 
protested against such an attitude be- 
tween members of the same race, and 
proposed in consequence “that the’ Bul- 
gar Government immediately enter into 
pourparlers with the idea of re-estab- 
lishing normal and friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries.” 

In answer, on Dec. 15, M. A. Dimit- 
roff, Director of Foreign Affairs at So- 
fia, energetically denied the allegation 
that the Bulgars were to any extent sym- 
pathetic with the Soviet Government or 
its policy. It had, indeed, taken care of 
Crimean refugees, the sick, the wounded, 
the starving, but it had done this out of 
humanity. Finally, M. Dimitroff  ob- 
served that the attitude of Bulgaria had 
been strictly neutral and its only aim 
had been, and would be, to act in strict 
accord with international obligations 
and agreements. 

M. Stambulisky, the Bulgarian Pre- 
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mier, spent the Christmas holidays in 
Poland, at the great holiday resort of 
Zakopane, in the Carpathians. There he 
had several interviews with the Polish 
Prime Minister, M. Witos. According to 
advices reaching Sofia from Warsaw, M. 
Stambulisky proposed a scheme for an 
entente between the peasant organiza- 
tions of Central and Eastern Europe as 
the best obstruction to the spread of Bol- 
shevism, on one hand, and reactionism, 
on the other. His idea was called a 
“Green International ” as opposed to the 
Red and the White. 


JUGOSLAVIA— The Serbian Govern- 
ment, through M. Vesnitch, Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, issued a 
statement in regard to Montenegro, with 
special application to the interpellations 
in the British House of Commons, per- 
sistently asking the British Government 
to define the status of the monarchy of 
former King Nicholas. It states that in 
the elections of Nov. 28 the Montenegrins 
had full power to express their political 
preference and that they did so: 

Serbia and the Serbian people consider 
that they have merited a different atti- 
tude on the part of their allies, and the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes think that 
by their sacrifices they have won the 
right to liberation and unification. The 
member of Parliament in question prob- 
ably is ignorant of the fact that the 
Montenegrins are Serbs, at least in the 
same measure as Yorkshire men are 
English, and that in consequence no 
one in the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes thinks of subjugating 
them. He is probably entirely ignorant 
of the fact that the ex-King Nicholas is 
the last tyrant in Europe that the great 
war dismissed from the world’s stage. 


On Dec. 30 the Jugoslav Foreign Min- 
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istry addressed a note to the Entente 
Powers alleging the nonobservance of 
the Treaty of Neuilly by Bulgaria: 

It is declared that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment has evaded the duty imposed 
upon it by Article 125 of the treaty of 
restoring rolling stock and other articles 
carried away from Serbia during the oc- 
cupation. The Bulgarian contention that 
the materials in question are not spoils 
of war, and therefore their restitution 
is not provided for by the Treaty, is 
declared to be untrue, and the further 
Bulgarian claim that the French Genera! 
de Fourtou, President of the Allied Mili- 
tary Commission, has prevented such res+ 
titution, which the Bulgars are now will- 
ing to make, is also declared to be un- 
founded. 

The Jugoslavy Government further com- 
plains that the Allied Commission, pro- 
vided by Article 130 of the Treaty of 
Neuilly to supervise the execution of eco- 
nomic and financial clauses, has not yet 
been set up, though a protest on this score 
has been lodged with the Conference of 
Ambassadors. 

Complaint is also made by the Jugoslavs 
that the Bulgarian Government has re- 
fused to name the venue in Jugoslavia 
where the Serbo-Bulgarian tribunal should 
be set up in conformity with the Treaty 
of Neuilly, but has instead demanded that 
it should be in Paris, London or Rome. 


According to dispatches of Jan. 1 and 
2, the Jugoslav Government frustrated a 


widespread plot to seize the functions of 
the Government and establish a Soviet 
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administration throughovt the country. 
The plot began to develop through a 
general strike, but the Government, 
learning its true nature, immediately 
raided all Communist headquarters and 
arrested the leaders. The plot included 
the murder of M. Vesnitch and three 
other members of the Government. 


RUMANIA—Though Soviet forces were 
said to hold strategic positions on the 
Kumanian frontier the Government of 
Bucharest has declined to discuss with 
Moscow the political status of Bessara- 
bia, which was accorded te Rumania by 
a treaty signed by France, Great Hritain 
and Italy on Oct. 28 in Paris at the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

On Dec. 30, Prince Sanieha, the Polish 
Foreign Minister, reached Bucharest to 
consult with the Rumanian Government 
as to what steps might be commonly 
taken in case of a Red invasion. Gen- 
eral Averescu, the Premier and general 
director of military affairs, announced 
to the Rumanian press that the military 
forces at his disposal were quite suf- 
ficient to cope with any Red invasion, 
provided a firm stand was maintained 
by the people in his rear. The French 
Military Mission at Bucharest, however, 
is said to be greatly concerned over the 
prospect. 


POLAND'S PLEBISCITE TROUBLES 


Economic War Waged by Germany Over the Rich Prize of 
Upper Silesia Causes a Financial Crisis—The Nation’s Difficulties 


[PeRIopD ENDED JAN. 15, 


OUGH Poland’s armistice agree- 

ment with Soviet Russia, concluded 

in October, had freed her from the 
harassments of war, she still found abun- 
dant cause for worry in the alarming 
condition of her finances and in the 
growing agitation over the prebiscites in 
Vilna and Upper Silesia. 

The League of Nations Commission 
charged with the investigation of Gen- 
eral Zeligowski’s illegal occupation of 
Vilna continued its labors through De- 
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cember. It found the problem a thorny 
one, complicated by racial animosities of 
long standing. All kinds of compromises 
were being discussed, including a pro- 
posal that the Poles retain Vilna only, 
and restore the rest of the Central Lithu- 
anian territory to the Lithuanians. To 
this, however, all factions were opposed. 
The immediate problem was to find the 
best method for driving General Zeligow- 
ski out of the Lithuanian capital. Mean- 
time the League Council at Geneva was 
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proceeding with its plans for holding a 
plebiscite at Vilna under the protection 
of a small international army. The 
Council had invited Colonel Chardigny 
(France) Herr von Sydow, Governor of 
the Province of Gothenburg; General 
Burt (Great Britain) and Senor Saura, 
Spanish Consul in Brussels, to become 
members of the Plebiscite Commission. 

The situation at Vilna elicited from A. 
Joffe, the Soviet Peace Envoy at Riga, 
under whose headship the armistice with 
Moscow had been concluded, a vehement 
protest, which he sent on Dec. 11 to the 
Warsaw Government. Joffe insisted that 
Zeligowski still remained in the Polish 
service, and declared that his Govern- 
ment had irrefutable proof that Zeligow- 
ski was receiving Polish war materials; 
the Soviet Government, therefore, laid 
full responsibility on the Polish Gov- 
ernment for the Vilna situation. Through 
M. Joffe, it also protested against the 
proposed action of the “ so-called League 
of Nations” to send an expedition to 
Vilna made up of military detachments 
belonging to several foreign countries. 
Moscow had never recognized the League, 
first of all, and secondly, these armed 
detachments would undoubtedly turn 
their efforts to néWw hostile operations 
against the Soviet republic. 

Prince Sapieha, the Polish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, made a tart reply 
to this note. Litigious questions between 
Poland and Lithuania, he reminded M. 
Joffe, had been expressly excluded from 
the armistice agreement. Furthermore, 
the territories occupied by Zeligowski 
were at no point contiguous with those 
of the Soviet republic. Poland accepted 
full responsibility for the border zone, 
from which, the Foreign Minister de- 
clared, no danger could come to Russia. 
The international detachments referred 
to were to be sent only to maintain 
order between Poland and Lithuania (for 
the coming plebiscites) and could not be 
suspected of actions directed against the 
Soviet republic. 
for 


The negotiations 
peace between Poland and Soviet Rus- 
sia continued at Riga throughout the 
period under review, and, despite some 


a permanent 
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critical moments, were reported to be 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The question closest to the Polish 
heart was that of the coming plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia, which, in accord with 
a decision of the Supreme Council, was 
to take place on Jan. 17. This area— 
about 5,000 square miles—is considered 
one of the richest economic prizes in 
Europe. The greatest wealth of the 
region is derived from the coal deposits. 
The Germans in 1917 employed 147,000 
coal miners there, and obtained a yield 
of 18,000,000 tons. The coal production 
is equal to that of all the remainder of 
Poland, as compared with one-fourth 
that of Germany. France has been a 
strong advocate of the Polish claims in 
Upper Silesia, chiefly, it is said, because 
the loss of this rich coal basin would 
lessen Germany’s war strength. England, 
on the other hand, had been impressed 
with the plea of Germany that if she 
lost Upper Silesia she would not have 
enough coal to pay the war indemnities. 

The Supreme Council, when it first 
met in Paris, approved the finding of an 
investigation commission that Upper 
Silesia should be made a part of Poland, 
but later it was decided to hold a popular 
vote on the question. The plebiscite area 
has been governed since Feb. 1, 1920, by 
an Interallied Commission supported by 
allied troops. 

In the early weeks of January the na- 
tion was deeply stirred over reports that 
Germany was intimidating the Polish 
voters in the plebiscite region, and that 
despite the Versailles Treaty, she was 
maintaining armed bands to terrorize the 
pro-Polish elements. The Polish Govern- 
ment officially asserted that Germany 
had developed six distinct methods, all 
of an illegal nature, to win a decision 
favorable to herself: (1) Forcing the 
value of the Polish mark so low that the 
voters of Upper Silesia would reject union 
with Poland; (2) bribery, with money 
raised for that purpose from “ tag ” days 
in Germany; (3) agreement with Bolshe- 
vist Russia to mass troops on the Polish 
front just before the plebiscite, thus 
holding the threat of war over the Polish 
Silesians if they voted for union; (4) 
propaganda to show that separation 
from Germany would mean industrial 
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stagnation; (5) promises to make Upper 
Silesia autonomous if it remained with 
Germany; (6) plans to use military force 
at the last moment, if Upper Silesia 
seemed to be voting for union with 
Poland. The Poles declared that they 
had documentary proof of this intentior. 

The plebiscite agitation affected the 
economic situation. The outlook was so 
bad in December that M. Witos, the Po- 
lish Premier, requested the editors of all 
Warsaw papers to refrain from hostile 
criticism of the Government, in order 
not to make conditions worse. In Novem- 
ber the Polish mark had stood at a thou- 
sand to the pound sterling. In Decem- 
ber it stood at two thousand. The Poles 
give two explanations of the increesing 
worthlessness of their currency. One is 
that Poland is unable to meet more than 
a tenth of her current expenses by rev- 
enue or internal borrowing. To meet 
the excess the Government has had to re- 
sort to the printing press. The Diet has 
sanctioned an increase of note issues to 
55,000,000,000 marks. 


The other explanation is concerned 


with the Upper Silesian tactics of Ger- 


many. Germany, the Poles say, has de- 
clared economic war on Poland, refusing 
both imports and exports. The effect of 
this on Polish industries, which need Ger- 
man productions, is declared to be ruin- 
ous. Polish industries were largely 
wrecked by German depredations. To re- 
stock her factories with tools, machinery, 
&c., and to obtain the manufactured ne- 
cessities of daily life Poland had depend- 
ed largely on Germany, and now these 
supplies were cut off. The German mo- 
tive was said to be the desire to force the 
Polish mark to the lowest possible level 


partly in the interests of the Silesian 
plebiscite, as explained above. To aid this 
process, Germany had raised the price of 
Silesian coal from 200 marks—the inter- 
nal German price—to 300 marks per ton, 
which meant that Poland’s coal was cost- 
ing her—at the exchange rate of seventy- 
seven Polish marks for one German mark 
—the impossible price of 23,100 marks 
per ton. A third method was to unload 
large quantities of Polish marks upon the 
various Boerses,especially that of Ziirich. 
The refusal to grant export licenses to 
Poland, which cuts off necessary sup- 
plies to the struggling republic, is in di- 
rect violation of Article 266 of the Peace 
Treaty. 

Poland, having neither the organiza- 
tion nor the means of bringing about an 
industrial revival, has found herself 
practically helpless against this new 
economic war which Germany, for her 
own reasons, is waging against her. In- 
dustry has been brought to a standstill, 
Polish strikes have become more and 
more frequent, and social demoraliza- 
tion goes on apace with the demoraliza- 
tion in industry and money values. 

This makes a gloomy picture. M. 
Steczkowski, the new Polish Minister of 
Finance, however, supported by the chief 
banking interests of the country, is seek- 
ing to bring about important reforms. 
A draft of these, presented in December, 
after contending that the situation was 
not as bad as it appeared, proposed radi- 
cal retrenchment in the army, in State 
monopoly offices, and generally through- 
out the bureaucratic system inherited 
from the days of Russian and Austrian 
domination. Premier Witos is thorough- 
ly in accord with these measures. 
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Turks and Bolshevists in Control—Armenia Sovietized— 


Russian Penetration Threatens Also to Overcome Georgia 


[PERIOD ENpDED JAN. 15, 


HE situation in the Caucasus, from 
the allied viewpoint, has become 
critical. The long-expected fall of 

Armenia before Bolshevist intrigue and 
aggression has been fulfilled, and the 
capital, Erivan, has become, like Baku in 
Azerbaijan, a focus of Bolshevist power 
in the Caucasus. With the Soviet firm- 
ly in the saddle in Armenia, and in close 
contact and understanding with the in- 
surgent Turkish forces of Kemal Pasha 
on the West, the danger became ap- 
parent that the last of the three Cau- 
casus republics to retain its independ- 
ence—Georgia—would go the way of the 
others. Georgia’s attempts to neutralize 
this danger have now led to a crisis 
with the Soviet Government, and no one 
yet knows what will be the end. Mean- 
while Azerbaijan, which largely contrib- 
uted the armed forces that overwhelmed 
Armenia, has pursued the usual tenor 
of the Bolshevist way. According to re- 
cent advices, it has carried on for months 
a systematic reign of terror, inflicting 
death on thousands who opposed in any 
way the continuance of the Bolshevist 
rule in the Tartar republic. 


ARMENIA—The news of the Bolshe- 
vist coup in Armenia completely trans- 
formed the attitude of the allied nations 
toward the young republic. The sym- 
pathy of the Entente—and especially of 
France — for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted people of Armenia had been amply 
demonstrated. Vast sums for relief of 
the homeless and starving victims of 
Turkish fanaticism had been poured into 
Armenia through the various relief or- 


ganizations, among whom the American. 


workers played a prominent part. The 
Allied Supreme Council had asked Presi- 
dent Wilson to define the boundaries of 
the future Armenian State, and the 
Council of the League of Nations had 
sent to Mr. Wilson, from Geneva, the 
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League Assembly’s request that he be- 
come the mediator on behalf of Armenia 
with Mustapha Kemal and the Soviet 
Government. During the sessions of the 
Assembly at Geneva, M. Viviani, acting 
under instructions from the French Gov- 
ernment, had urged the admission of 
Armenia to the League of Naticns, and 
only the news of the overthrow of the 
Armenian Government prevented the 


granting of this appeal. 

An apparently inspired article in the 
semi-official Paris Temps, on Dec. 9, jus- 
tified the attempts of M. Viviani to se- 
cure Armenia’s admission to the League, 
and recapitulated the reasons which had 
led to a change of policy. This article 
said in part: 

It was natural that France should sup- 
port the request of the Armenians, who 
have often invoked its protection, “and 
whose compatriots in Cilicia are under 
the protection of French troops. It was 
in this spirit that M. Viviani intervened 
in favor of Armenia at Geneva. Since 
then military and political events have 
upset the situation of Armenia. Deprived 
of an independent Government, for the 
Erivan Soviet seems to be merely a crea- 
tion of the Russian Bolsheviki, Armenia 
appears today to have been reduced to 
ridiculous dimensions by the armistice 
the Turks have imposed. The League of 
Nations would appear to sanction this 
state of things if it admitted to member- 
ship the present ‘‘ Government’’ of Ar- 
menia. The admission of Armenia is 
therefore postponed for reasons of force 
majeure. This new fact, however, in no 
way prevents the policy followed hitherto 
by the French Government from being re- 
garded as legitimate, or the action of the 
French delegates in conforming to it from 
being regarded as correct. 


This article was based on information 
received by the French Foreign Office 
that by the terms of the peace treaty be- 
tween Armenia and the Turkish Nation- 
alists, signed at Alexandropol on Dec. 3, 
Armenian territory was reduced to the 
district of Erivan and Lake Gochka, and 
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that all Armenian arms above 1,500 
rifles, twenty machine guns and three 
cannon were to be surrendered to the 
Turks. The arrival of further details 
showed that a neutral zone had been 
laid down between Sanain and Alaguez, 
the second highest mountain in Armenia, 
and thirty-four miles northwest of Eri- 
van. A commission of three Turks and 
three Armenians was to control this 
zone, in which important cities and for- 
tresses were included. 


Ground between the Soviet and the 
Turkish Nationalist millstones on east 
and west, and invaded from Azerbaijan 
by a force including many Armenian 
Bolsheviki, the former Armenian Gov- 
ernment had been forced to yield to the 
inevitable. The President, M. Abarou- 
nian, was absent in Geneva, where he 
was pleading the cause of his distracted 
country; the Prime Minister, H. Chan- 
janian, and his Ministry ceased to func- 
tion as a national Government and were 
made subject to the complete control o* 
the Bolshevist invaders. 

The first act of the new extremist 
Government in Erivan was to conclude 
an agreement with Moscow, which prom- 
ised supplies of grain and fuel to relieve 
the distress in the interior caused by tha 
arrival of many thousands of fugitives 
swept before the Turkish advance from 
the west. All foreign loans—especially 
the American loans—were annulled, and 
all private ownership of property abol- 
ished. The demobilization of the entire 
Armenian army of 17,000 men was de- 
cided on, and the organization of a new 
army on the Soviet pattern was begun. 
It was stated that several hundred Ar- 
menian officers were already being sent 
to Moscow for training in the Soviet 
military schools. Meanwhile a special 
train was dispatched to Erivan for the 
purpose of converting the Armenian 
workers and peasants to communism. 
Communist organization was proceeding. 
All relief workers were allowed: to re- 
main on a pledge of neutrality. 

The Turks, under the command of 
Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, who was said 
to bear an unsullied reputation as a 
soldier, had behaved comparatively well 
toward the Armenian population which 
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had come under their control. They had 
also protected the American relief work- 
ers and afforded them facilities for con- 
tinuing their labors. Mustapha Kemal’s 
power in Asia Minor was greatly 
strengthened by his triumphs in Ar- 
menia. It was said that his extreme 
nationalism had already led to friction 
between him and the Soviet Government, 
which had taken Armenia under its wing 
as a new Soviet dependency. The ulti- 
mate settlement of the oid boundary dis- 
pute over the frontiers of Armenia and 
the Turkish Nationalists remained un- 
certain, though the Soviet Government, 
in accordance with Tchitcherin’s agree- 
ment with Mustapha Kemal, concluded 
in June, 1920, sent a special Bolshevist 
envoy to Angora (Mustapha Kemal’s 
capital in Asia Minor) for the purpose 
of settling the frontier dispute between 
Turkey and Armenia, which had now 
hecome a Russian question. 

What effect the Turcc-Bolshevist up- 
heaval in Armenia would have on the 
plans of the Allies to lay down their own 
boundaries was uncertain. The note of 
invitation from the allied Premiers, 
transmitted several months ago, had 
asked the President to fix the frontier 
“jin the vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, 
Van and Bitlis.” Mr. Wilson accepted 
this invitation, and his completed survey 
was sent to the Premiers via the French 
Foreign Office on Dec. 9. The boundary 
as drawn by the President extended 
roughly from the Black Sea, at a point 
slightly west of Tireboli, west of Kelkat 
and Erzingan through Mitikan, west of 
Mush and Bitlis and south of Lake Van 
to the frontier of Azerbaijan. The vila- 
yets of Diarbekr, Sivas, Harpoot and 
Adana, sometimes claimed by zealous 
Armenians, were not included in the 
President’s award, nor had the eastern 
frontier of Armenia contiguous to 
Georgia and Azerbaijan been defined. It 
was understood that the Allies had de- 
cided to leave the determination of these 
boundaries for separate negotiations 
with the respective Transcaucasion re- 
publics. 

After President Wilson’s bulky docu- 
ment, illustrated by a rich assortment of 
maps, had been received by the Pre- 
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miers, the Armenian chaos began, and 
the possibility of at once putting into 
effect the President’s decisions vanished 
into thin air. The general feeling of 
anxiety was intensified by. the overthrow 
of Venizelos in Greece ind the conse- 
quent danger ‘that the Greek forces 
facing Mustapha Kemal wouid be with- 
drawn from Asia Minor. It was even de- 
clared in official circles that the whole 
Turkish treaty might have to be revised, 
including the provisions of the Armenian 
settlement. 

For similar reasons, the expected me- 
diation of President Wilson between the 
Armenians and the Turks was delayed 
by the sudden change in Armenia’s 
status. The invitation to mediate had 
been sent to Mr. Wilson by Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary General of the 
League of Natons, on Dec. 1. With the 
United States both Brazil and Spain 
were to co-operate, but the President 
was to initiate and direct all active meas- 
ures. The President, through the <Act- 
ing Secretary of State, cabled acceptance 
at once, expressing “appreciation of-the 
assurances of moral support of all mem- 
bers of the League in the efforts to 
mediate between the Armenians and the 
Kemalists.” He also addressed to the 
League Council an inquiry for informa- 
tion as to the best avenues by which to 
attack the problem of mediation. Mean- 
while he launched an inquiry, inde- 
pendent of the Council’s investigation, 
to gain light as to how to move. 


His first decision was to conduct the 
mediation through the agency of a per- 
sonal representative, and he notified the 
League Council on Dec. 15 that he had 
chosen Henry Morgenthau, former Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Constantinople, to 
perform this task. In this notification, 
he took occasion to point out to the Coun- 
cil that it had not complied with the 
President’s request that it advise him 
“as to the avenues through which the 
proffer should be conveyed, and the par- 
ties with whom his representative should 
get in contact,” and also that he be given 
“assurances that he may count upon the 
diplomatic and moral support of the prin- 
cipal powers represented on the Council 
of the League.” 





These advices and assurances, how- 
ever, were not sent—even in answer to 
a second request—for the obvious rea- 
son that the League Council, as well as 
the Council of. Ministers, were them- 
selves quite at sea as to how mediation 
could be effected, now that Armenia had 
“gone Red” and was subject to the un- 
limited control of a de facto Soviet Gov- 
ernment, quite in sympathy with the de- 
mands of Mustapha Kemal in the Turco- 
Armenian peace dictated by the triumph- 
ant Nationalists. 

The first suggestion as to the Presi- 
dent’s further course was contained in 
a telegram sent by Lloyd George to Paul 
Hymans, President of the League As- 
sembly, on Jan. 4, in which the British 
Premier advised that the President cable 
his instructions on the mediation ques- 
tion directly to the American High-Com- 
missioner in Constantinople. This course, 
it was later explained, had been sug- 
gested by the British representatives at 
Constantinople and Tiflis. It was semi- 
officially stated in Washington on Jan. 5, 
however, that the President would not 
accept this suggestion, but would adhere 
to his original plan of mediation through 
a personal envoy. The departure of Mr. 
Morgenthau, who had been studying the 
situation in Asia Minor exhaustively 
during the previous weeks, was expected 
as soon as, in the President’s opinion, a 
favorable opportunity to mediate had ar- 
rived. 

GEORGIA — Georgia, which for so 
many months had steered a perilous 
course through the dangers of Trans- 
caucasus politics, and managed, by skill- 
ful manoeuvring, to maintain both its 
neutrality and its independence, found it- 
self in stormy waters after the Bolshevist 
seizure of Armenia. The new Govern- 
ment at Erivan had sent to the Georgian 
Government a demand that it withdraw 
its forces from the neutral zone south of 
Bortchalo, which zone it had provi- 
sionally occupied following the Armenian 
débacle. Georgia refused, declaring that 
this occupation had taken place in accord 
with an agreement concluded with the 
previous Armenian Government, which 
could not be waived. 

The hostility between Georgia and the 


Soviets was brought to a head by the 
drastic measures adopted by the Geor- 
gian Government during the first two 
weeks in December in tracking down and 
arresting a large number of Communist 
agitators on its territory. The Bolshe- 
vist régime, in retaliation, arrested Geor- 
gian representatives in Baku and Erivan, 
and cut off shipments of oil and other 
fuel into Georgia, thereby disorganizing 
the latter country’s transportation sys- 
tem. Other demands were included. 
Georgia, in reply, refused all demands, 
declaring that a plot had been discovered 
to overthrow the Georgian Government. 

Thus a critical situation arose. Hither- 
to Lenin had opposed the subjugation of 
Georgia, on the ground that Batum rep- 
resented the only channel of communi- 
cation with the outside world. The So- 
viet representative in Tiflis, however, on 
Dec. 20 received instructions to co-oper- 
ate with the Bolshevist Government of 
Baku in overthrowing the Georgian Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, the Tenth Bolshe- 
vist Army was concentrated on the 
Georgian frontier, and received orders 
to march into Georgia and assist the 
Georgian communists in carrying out 
their project of transforming Georgia 
into another Soviet dependency. Many 
of the men in the Georgian Army were 
said to be in sympathy with the Soviet, 
and it was reported at the end of De- 
cember that a whole army corps in 
Batum had mutinied, and that other bat- 
talions were expected to follow their ex- 
ample. This situation, it was stated, 
had been brought about partly by the 
dissatisfaction caused by the deprecia- 
tion of the Georgian currency, by the 
high cost of living, and by general in- 
dustrial depression. 

The Georgian Foreign Minister, early 
in January, protested to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment against the seizure of its oil 
supplies, the massing of Bolshevist 
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trceps upon its frontiers, the erection 
of military works upon its territory, 
and the raiding and looting of its fron- 
tier population. It extended its protest 
to the whole civilized world. The Georg- 
ian Cabinet, with few changes, remained 
in control. Meanwhile, M. Kandelaki, 
Georgian Minister of Finance, Commerce 
and Industry, completed a six months’ 
tour of Europe, during which he had 
concluded important agreements devised 
to aid the struggling Transcaucasus na- 
tion in re-establishing its finances and 
its industries. In circles conversant with 
the situation it was predicted that 
Georgia would be overwhelmed by the 
Bolshevist giant within a few weeks. 
But this has often been said, and Georgia, 
in some way, has been able to preserve 
its independence. All evidences pointed 
to the certainty that neither to Turk 
nor to Slav would the doughty little re- 
public give up its sovereignty without 
desperate resistance. 

According to declarations made by 
MM. Renard and Dobrowski, two French 
officials who arrived in Paris on Dec. 
18, after six months of imprisonment at 
Baku, the Bolshevist Government in 
Azerbaijan is nothing but a fiction. Dr. 
Nerimanev, the so-called President, they 
said, was nothing but a machine for sign- 
ing death warrants. They stated that 
more than 8,000 persons had been ex- 
ecuted in Baku within the past six 
months. The real head of the State, 
they said, was a common sailor named 
Pankratov, appointed High Commission- 
er and entrusted with supreme author- 
ity by Moscow. Recent developments 
have shown clearly that Soviet Russia 
considers Azerbaijan as a centre of ag- 
gression against its enemies in this whole 
region, not excluding Persia, against 
which country troop concentrations in 
Azerbaijan were reported in the latter 
half, of December. 





GENERAL STRIKE FAILS IN NORWAY 





How the “‘ Community Aid” Defeated a Bolshevist Plot— 


Visit 


Danish Sovereigns 


N December the Norwegian Community 
Aid, an organization formed to ward 
off strikes, made a show of its 

strength by thwarting the efforts of the 
Norwegian Communists to turn the rail- 
road workers’ strike into a _ general 
strike. Even with the backing of Soviet 
gold from Moscow, the Norwegian Com- 
munists failed in their purpose. 

The railroad strike began on all the 
State roads on Dec. 1, ostensibly for an 
increase of wages; but the Government 
showed no unwillingness to grant the 
increase demanded. A proposition made 
by a special mediation commission was 
rejected by a majority of the railroad 
personnels, and the strike decree was 
approved by the national labor organiza- 
tion. It was evident that the object of 
the strike was “political power and con- 
trol of the inner strength of the social 
order,” according to an editorial in the 
Stockholm Dagpblad. 

The Swedish press viewed the Nor- 
wegian situation with alarm, as likely to 
communicate itself to Sweden, and called 
attention to the puzzling nature of the 
struggle. All the bourgeois elements 
and conservative Socialists in Norway 
showed a remarkable unity against the 
strike movement, the Storthing reject- 
ing a proposition from the railroad per- 
sonnel by a vote of 102 to 21. On the 
other hand, the railroad men showed 
confidence in some kind of support. 

It was established that the. Commu- 
nists of Northern Norway had perma- 
nent relations with Soviet Russia, and 
the public was alarmed to find that the 
Russian Bolsheviki had sent gold to Nor- 
way: for the support of the railroad 
workers’ strike. The Norwegian Bolshe- 
- vist leaders made frequent journeys to 
Archangel and to Murmansk, whence 
they returned with cargoes of tracts for 
propaganda. Thus, Richard Bodin, Sec- 


retary of the Norwegian Communist 
Party and editor of its organ, Fin- 
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and England 


marken, landed at a little northern port 
on Sept. 4, coming from Moscow by way 
of Murmansk. He had no baggage with 
him, but during the night a freighter 
came to shore and unloaded great pack- 
ages, six of which were seized by cus- 
toms officers. On examination it was 
found that these packages contained 
pamphlets and Bolshevist proclamations 
in Norwegian, as well as a large sum of 
Russian gold. 

Enough strikebreakers were furnished 
by the Community Aid to run more and 
more trains, and the strike dragged on, 
the communities keeping the upper hand 
of the situation, to the great dissatis- 
faction of the employes. About the mid- 
dle of the month the Railroad Workers’ 
Board decided at a meeting not to de- 
clare a general strike, but to appeal to 
the central labor organization, which 
consists of thirty-five boards. This de- 
cision was taken as strong evidence that 
the organizers of the strike were losing 
ground. 

It was reported on Jan. 4 that Norwe- 
gian export trade was recuperating from 
the stagnation of 1918-19. Official Nor- 
wegian statistics for the period from 
January to July, 1920, showed an in- 
crease of more than double the exports 
for the same period in 1919. The Gov- 
ernment was co-operating in every pos- 
sible way with the industrial leaders to 
develop the export industries within the 
country, and to obtain markets for their 
products throughout the world. State 
guarantees were given from time to time 
to obtain the sale of fish products on 
credit, especially to the nations of Cen- 
tral Europe. Imports were reported as 
decreasing in proportion as exports in- 
creased, and seemed in a fair way to re- 
cede to the level of ante bellum quanti- 
ties. This was considered as insuring 
an improvement in the value of the 
krone. Owing to the favorable exchange 
and the energetic efforts of Norwegian 





exporters to regain the American mar- 
ket, the United States has imported con- 
siderable quantities of Norwegian prod- 
ucts, especially paper pulp, fish products 
and chemicals. 


The Government submitted to the 
Storthing in December a bill authorizing 
it to seek a loan abroad of 50,000,000 
kroner (about $11,135,000) to complete 
municipal electric works that were under 
construction. These works were essen- 
tial to the country’s prosperity, but the 
municipalities undertaking them were 
unable to carry them out for lack of 
means. 


SWEDEN—At the distribution of the 
Nobel prizes in Stockholm, in the 
presence of the King, the President of 
the Nobel Institute delivered an address 
on the awards. In the twenty years 
since the founding of the Nobel Institute. 
prizes had been given to 101 persons 
notable in science and letters. Of these 
twenty-three were Germans, twenty 
French, nine English, one a Scotchman, 
one a native of India, eight Swiss, six 
- Americans, six Swedes, four Danes and 
four Dutch. Belgium, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Italy and Poland have also had 
prize winners. The money value of the 
prizes had varied from 131,000 to 150,000 
kroner (nearly $38,535 to $44,115), ac- 
cording to the revenue of the fund after 
deducting administrative expenses ani 
allowing for fluctuations in exchang®, 
and. a little over 10,000,000 kroner 
(nearly $2,941,705) had been distributed. 


DENMARK — The visit, beginning 
early in December, of King Christian X. 
and Queen Alexandrine of Denmark and 
the King’s niece, Princess Margaret, to 
France, Italy and England, was a notable 
event. Princess Margaret, according to 
London dispatches, is Queen Alexandra’s 
choice for the bride of her grandson, the 
Prince of Wales. 

While the royal party were in Paris, 
President and Mme. Millerand gave a 
dinner in honor of the Danish sovereigns, 
at which Government officials and for- 
eign Ambassadors were guests. King 
Christian forwarded to Marshal Foch a 
check for 100,000 franes for the aid of 
soldiers mutilated in the war. He made 
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M. Millerand a Knight of the Order of 
the Elephant, conferred on Marshal Foch 
the grand diamond cross of the Order 
of the Dannebrog, and other honors on 
leading French officials. The King also 
visited, in company with Marshal Pétain 
and a party of officials, the battlefields 
of Verdun and Rheims and the “ trench 
of the bayonets,” and placed an olive 
wreath at the military cemetery. M. 
Bernhoft, the Danish Minister to France, 
gave a dinner to his sovereigns, and to 
President and Mme. Millerand and all 
the chief members of the French Gov- 
ernment on Dec. 13, and in the evening 
the Danish sovereigns took their de- 
parture for Rome amid great ceremony. 

In Rome they were received at the sta- 
tion by the King and Queen of Italy, 
Premier Giolitti and the Ministers, and 
civil and military officials. Troops of 
the garrison escorted the royal guests to 
the Quirinal amid popular acclamation. 
In the afternoon the King visited the 
Parthenon and placed wreaths on the 
tombs of the Kings Victor Emmanuel 
and Humbert. In the evening the Danish 
sovereigns were entertained by the King 
and Queen of Italy at a gala dinner. 

Their visit to England began with the 
celebration of Queen Alexandra’s seven- 
ty-sixth birthday. 

Denmark on Christmas Day made a 
payment of 65,000,000 gold marks ($15,- 
470,000), to the Reparations Commission 
in fulfillment of the Versailles treaty 
conditions of the annexation of Slesvig. 
This payment represented Slesvig’s share 
of the German and Prussian debt at the 
beginning of the World War, her part of 
the Prussian State debt, and the value of 
German public property taken over by 
Denmark. The whole sum was credited 
to Germany as part of her war indem- 
nity. 

The State Department at Washington 
recently issued a proclamation granting 
to authors who are subjects of Denmark 
the protection of the American copyright 
law of March 4, 1909, and the acts 
amendatory thereof. The proclamation 
went into effect when it was signed by 
President Wilson. It does not afford 


protection to works republished in the 
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United States since Aug. 1, 1914. Simi- 
lar rights were granted to American 
authors in Denmark, including works 
which are reproductions. by mechanical 
instruments and cinematographic repre- 
sentation. 

An interesting phenomenon in Iceland 
has been the remarkable growth of the 
co-operative movement which started 





among the farmers in 1880. Half of the 
90,000 inhabitants of Iceland are now 
members of one or another of twenty- 
five co-operative societies, each of which 
has a membership of from 2,000 to 3,000. 
All these organizations are federated 
into one general wholesale society at 
Reykjavik, with representatives at Co- 
penhagen and New York. 


‘+ HOLLAND'S DIPLOMATIC PROBLEMS 


OLLOWING the example of France 

and Great Britain, Holland is 
about to send a Minister to the Vatican, 
a bill appropriating money for the pur- 
pose having passed the second chamber 
on Dec. 23, after an acrimonious debate. 
The Socialists and radicals accused the 
Government of playing into the hands of 
the Catholics. Relations with the Vati- 
can were interrupted in 1907, when the 
Dutch Foreign Minister neglected to in- 
vite the Pope to send a representative to 
the second peace conference at The 
Hague. 

On the other hand, Holland has broken 
off relations with Jugoslavia, recalling 
her Minister from Belgrade and dismiss- 
ing the Serbian Chargé d’Affaires at 
The Hague. The trouble began in 1914, 
when the Dutch Consul at Belgrade, who 
was an Austrian subject, was arrested 
withohut warning to Holland. Efforts te 
settle the dispute amicably had been 
“flippantly treated” by the Jugoslavs 
and resulted in “a long series of in- 
sults,” according to the Dutch Foreign 
Office. There was a violent debate in 
the chamber over the incident, the Social 
Democrats charging that the details had 
been kept secret for six years. Finally 
it was discovered that Jugloslavia in- 
tends to do away‘with her legation to 
Holland for reasons of economy. 

The approach of New Year’s Day was 
the occasion of another diplomatic flutter 
at The Hague, where both German and 
allied representatives had been stationed 
throughout the war. During the conflict 
the Dutch Court received the diplomats 
in congenial groups, but after the 
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armistice Baron Posen, the German 
Minister, claimed the right as senior in 
the corps to receive the first visits from 
the allied representatives. The latter held 
that the Germans, as the defeated party, 
should make the first advances. The 
point of etiquette was discussed for more 
than a year until finally Mme. Van 
Karnebeek, wife of the Foreign Minister, 
gave a tea party on Dec. 30, at which 
the Allies and Germans shook hands for 
the first time. Visits to the German 
Minister started next day, most of the 
diplomats merely leaving cards, but the 
Belgian Minister, the Prince de Ligne, 
made a brief call. The American 
Legation took no part in the controversy 
or the subsequent visits. 

On Jan. 1 increased revenue taxes of 
150 per cent. on spirits and 100 per cent. 
on beer went into effect in Holland. The 
former tax amounted to approximately 
1.50 guilders a litre on gin manufactured 
in Holland and 3.50 a litre on imported 
whisky and cognac. The effect, accord- 
ing to the “ drys,” will be to make spirits 
practically prohibitive for the poor. The 
difference between the Dutch system and 
that in the United States is that the 
State in Holland will get a large revenue, 
while in this country the profits on 
dearer liquor go to bootleggers and 
blackmailers. 

To reduce expenditure the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has resolved to suppress the 
garrisons of sixteen towns. The Social- 
ists urged the suppression of all for- 
tresses, including Flushing. The War 
Minister insisted on retaining a small 
military nucleus until the League of Na- 
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tions has asserted itself, while reducing 
expenses as much as possible. The Cham- 
ber supported his views by 46 to 28. 
Regarding trade. with Russia, the 
Dutch Foreign Office will place no re- 
strictions on business transactions be- 
tween merchants of Holland and Soviet 
Russia, but, on the other hand, will not 
assume any responsibility for any such 
arrangements. The Soviet Government 
is making efforts to reach a commercial 
agreement with Holland and Leonid 
Krassin, Bolshevist Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, is seeking to visit the 
country, but it was stated at The Hague 
that he would not be admitted. 
Counterfeit American consular fee 
stamps have been discovered in Holland 
with forged signatures of Consuls prov- 
ing a widespread conspiracy to smuggle 
undesirable persons into the United 
States. The Dutch ports have been re- 
garded by the Bolsheviki as the gateway 
to America, but they are carefully 
watched, and hundreds have been turned 
back. To offset the Russian Red 
menace in Holland a new Socialist In- 
ternational, which leans more to the 
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Left than the Second, but is not as radi- 
cal as the Third, is proposed, under the 
auspices of the International Federation 
of Labor, by Pieter J. Troelstra, the 
Dutch Socialist leader, who announces its 
purpose as the nationalization of in- 
dustry. 

Holland has refused the extradition to 
Belgium of Professor de Vreeze, for- 
merly librarian of Ghent University, who 
was engaged in the Flemish Separatist 
movement under German auspices. The 
Dutch Government has agreed to cor- 
tribute a share to the military force to 
be sent by the League of Nations to 
Vilna for the Polish-Lithuanian plebi- 
scite, on condition that the Parliament 
consented. A bill has been introduced 
granting a concession in the great 
Djamba oil fields of the Dutch East 
Indies to a subsidiary of the Batavia Oil 
Company, the Government = sharing 
largely in the profits and having a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors. Brit- 
ish and American interests fear they will 
be shut out if the bill becomes law; the 
East Indian Parliament, at last accounts, 
was about to demand a referendum vote 
before consenting to the measure. 


RAPID RECOVERY OF BELGIUM 


1921} 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 


F all the warring countries in Europe 
nene has returned to the pre-war ac- 
tivities in a measure comparable with 
Belgium. The American Consul General 
at Brussels predicts that within the next 
six months all pre-war industries, except- 
ing steel plants, will have attained, 
where they do not already exceed, their 
former production. The big steel mills at 
Liége and other centres are working at 
75 per cent. of their norrnal output, and 
the coal mines at Mons and Charleroi are 
producing more than they did before the 
war. Linen mills and glassware factories 
are busy, and the labor situation is more 
settled than in England, France or Ger- 
many. 
The result of the recent Labor Party 
congress in Belgium has been even more 
pronounced than that » France. The 


majority of the Socialist Party repudi- 
ated the third, or Moscow, International 
by 448,000 votes against 91,000, with 
37,000 abstaining from voting. That is, 
77 per cent. of the party adhere to con- 
stitutional methods. 

The universities are again filled with 
students and the Germans have begun to 
return books stolen from Louvain. One 
carload has arrived and shipments are 
expected monthly. The Relgian Cabinet 
on Dec. 28 tentatively decided to re- 
nounce the right to confiscate German 
property in Belgium, as provided in 
Annex 2 of the Versailles Treaty, fol- 
lowing the example of @reat Britain last 


‘October. 


‘Baron Coppée and his son, reputed to 
be among the wealthiest coal magnates 
in Belgium, were arrested some months 
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ago, charged with aiding the Germans 
during the occupation by turning over to 
them coal and by-products. They were 
released in December on bail of 1,000,000 
francs each on the sensational evidence 
cf Count de Brocqueville, member of the 
Belgian Government duving its stay at 
Havre. The Count testified that he had 
given Baron Coppée permission to work 
the mines during the German occupation, 
the coal to be used for the Belgian 
civilian population. He further admitted 
that he had given the Coppées permis- 
sion to sell their by-products, such as 
benzol and other substances used in ex- 
plosives, to the Germans, as he thought 
they had so much of these anyway that 
a little more could do no harm. By this, 
of course, the Germans prfited. 

The Red Star Line, which has acted as 
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agent for the Belgian Loyal Steamship 
Company, early in the year announced 
that on Jan. 15 the arrangement would 
be discontinued and all tiie Belgian Com- 
pany’s freighters plying between Amer- 
ican ports and Antwerp would be handled 
directly. On the date named the Eglan- 
tier was to make its first trip from New 
York under the new régime, to be fol- 
lowed by other vessels from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

An international patent bureau is to 
be established at Brussels under a con- 
vention signed on Nov. 15 by France, 
Belgium, Brazil and nine other countries. 
The object is to aid inventors in pro- 
tecting their rights abroad, and may lead 
ultimately to the creation of an inter- 
national patent, valid in all countries 
signing the convention. 


SECRETARY COLBY’S MISSION 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Friendly Relations Strengthened—Brazil’s Financial Troubles— 


New Government in Chile—Disastrous Earthquake in the Andes 


[PeRIop EXNDED JAN. 15, 


AINBRIDGE COLBY, Secretary of 
State, has “successfully accom- 
plished his mission to South Amer- 

ica. Its purpose was diplomatic as well 
as social, for the cultivation of friendly 
relations between States may be re- 
garded as the highest form of diplomacy. 
Mr. Colby’s objects were best expressed 
in his own words in an interview on 
board the battleship Florida when near- 
ing the coast of Brazil, when he said: 


T am primarily commissioned to repre- 
sent President Wilson in returning the 
visits of President Pessoa of Brazil and 
President Brum of Uruguay to the United 
States. My visit is, of course, official, 
and yet is strictly friendly and social. 
Both parts of our continent are conscious 
of the similarity of their political and 
social aims, and each is working toward 
the realization of those aims under dis- 
similar and, in many instances, entirely 
distinct conditions. To deepen our under- 
standing of each other must always be 
the aim of enlightened policies. ‘The 
friendship between our countries has been 
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developing more than a century, and is 
acquiring every day a firmer foundation 
and a deepening mutual respect. I shall 
be very happy and contented if my short 
calls at the capitals of Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentina serve pleasantly to em- 
phasize the respect and cordial good will 
which is felt toward those Governments 
by the people of the United States. 

The Florida put in at Bridgetown, 
Barbados, for coal on Dec. 9, giving. Mr. 
Colby opportunity to take a trip around 
the island at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Charles O’Brien. He arrived 
at Rio Janeiro on Dec. 21. President 
Pessoa gave a banquet in the evening for 
Secretary Colby and his fellow travel- 
lers, General Cronkhite and Admiral 
Bassett. President Pessoa referred feel- 
ingly to the great services. to humanity 
rendered by President Wilson. Mr. 
Colby in his reply, speaking of the policy 
of the United States in South America, 
said: ‘We want no gains, we covet no 
prizes, which are the rewards of craft 
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or oppression.” Mr. Colby was formally 
received by the Brazilian congress next 
day, and in a speech of welcome Senator 
Alfredo Ellis took occasion to praise the 
Monroe Doctrine, by which “the Amer- 
ican government became the champion 
of liberty throughout the New World.” 
A reception was given aboard the Flor- 
ida on Dec. 24, and at 11 o’clock at night 
the vessel steamed out for Montevideo. 
Arriving at the Uruguayan capital on 
Dec. 28, an even more enthusiastic re- 
ception awaited Secretary Colby’s party. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President Brum gave dinners for the 
Secretary of State. There was a ten- 
dency to resent any assumed superiority 
of the United States as a _ protector. 
This sentiment ran through every ad- 
dress of welcome heard, as President 
Brum expressed it, Uruguay believes in 
the Monroe Doctrine, but she wants it 
to be for reciprocal protection and is 
willing to do her full share in enforce- 
ment of the doctrine. The Montevideo 
Municipal Council presented Mr. Colby 
with a Uruguayan flag, and he left the 
city on the night of Dec. 31 aboard the 


Argentine cruiser Libertad for Buenos 
Aires, 180 miles away up the La Plata, 


which is fifty-seven miles broad at 
Montevideo. 


At Buenos Aires, where Secretary 
Colby arrived on New Year’s Day, there 
was an absence of popular enthusiasm 
in decided contrast to his reception in 
Uruguay. Several reasons are adduced 
for this: resentment at the unsolicited 
protection provided by the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a feeling of distrust caused by 
America’s occupation of several repub- 
lics, the passage of the Fordney Tariff 
bill in the House of Representatives, 
-which it is declared will almost prohibit 
the importation of Argentine products, 
and the enmity of the German element. 
President Irigoyen received Mr. Colby 
very cordially, however, and gave a din- 
ner for him at Government House. 

Answering questions by the Epoca re- 
garding Argentina’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, Mr. Colby said 
the United States was prepared to ac- 
cept Argentina’s action, whether it coin- 
cided. with American opinion or ‘not; re- 


garding the Colombian treaty he said 
action by the United States would repre- 
sent frank efforts to assuage the feel- 
ings of Colombia on account of the 
seizure of the Panama Canal; regarding . 
the Fordney tariff he said it was quite 
possible the bill would not pass the 
Senate. 

Secretary Colby left Buenos Aires on 
Jan. 3 aboard a Uruguayan cruiser, 
transferring to the Florida in Uru- 
guayan waters for return to the United 
States. During his stay he conveyed an 
invitation from President Wilson for 
President Irigoyen to visit Washington. 

During his trip Mr. Colby heard ref- 
erences to mutterings against the United 
States and doubts of its sincerity. These 
arose from the fact that he had been 
preceded in Rio Janeiro and Montevideo 
by Dr. Federico Henriquez Carbajal, 
formerly President of Santo Domingo, 
and his nephew, Max Henriquez Urena, 
an author, on a mission of propaganda 
charging the United States with atroci- . 
ties in Haiti and Santo Domingo and try- 
ing to persuade South America to take 
up the cause of the islanders. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ARGENTIN A—Senator Penrose’s with- 
drawal of opposition to the Fordney 
Tariff bill has caused gloomy apprehen- 
sions in Buenos Aires, where a tariff 
war is predicted. The Argentine Con- 
federation of Commerce, Industry and 
Production urges the Government to take 
reprisals against products from the 
United States imported by Argentina if 
the bill becomes a law. On the other 
hand, trade with Europe is increasing. 
The first big German steamer to leave 
Hamburg for Buenos Aires sailed on 
Dec. 31. She is named the Argentina. 

A force of 350 bandits was reported 
on Jan. 8 to be in virtual control of 
Santa Cruz, the southernmost territory 
of Argentina on the mainland, and one 
of the great wool growimg regions. The 
police have been overpowered, some of 
the leading men kidnapped and several 
persons killed or wounded. The move- 
ment started in a strike of ranch 
workers, and is alleged to have changed 
to outlaw rule. Another disturbing 
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situation has been created in the great 
grain producing provinces of Central 
Argentina by the rapid spread of a strike 
of agricultural laborers. At the same 
time the Argentine provinces are trying 
to form a combination against Buenos 
Aires, and some politicians talk of the 
formation of a League of Governors to 
unite the northern provinces against 
Buenos Aires and the coastal districts. 


A disastrous earthquake occurred on 
Dec. 17 on the eastern slope of the Andes 
Mountains, in Northern Argentina. It 
was the most serious since 1869; there 
was great loss of life, 150 bodies being 
recovered the next day from Tresporte- 
nas, Costa de Aranjo, La Valle and La 
Central, where not a single house was 
left standing. More than 30,000 persons 
inhabit little villages along the slopes 
of the Andes in this region. Large 
mountains in the Andes range suddenly 
sank 160 feet, and rivers disappeared. 
Two voleanoes, Villarica and Llaima, 
burst into eruption. Valparaiso, Chile, 
which is due east and about 140 miles 
away, was also shaken. Minor earth- 
quakes followed, and on Jan. 3 there was 
another violent shock, lasting five sec- 
onds; in this, however, there were no 
casualties because the people had taken 
the precaution of living out of doors. 


BRAZIL—Brazilian rubber continues 
to feel the strong competition of the cul- 
tivated Far Eastern product, and it now 
occupies seventh place, instead of sec- 
ond, as in 1913. The business situation 
is reported growing worse, with failures 
increasing. A proposal that a morato- 
rium be established for four months was 
rejected at a meeting of business men 
on Dec. 21. 


The largest manganese mine in the 
Western Hemisphere, in the State of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, about 300 miles 
west of Rio Janeiro, and known as the 
Morro da Mina properties, it was an- 
nounced on Jan. 8, has been purchased 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
for $4,000,000" Judge Gary, Chairman 
of the board, said the company was very 
much pleased at the purchase, as _ it 
makes the corporation independent con- 
cerning manganese ore, which is an es- 








sential in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. 


Questions concerning the ownership of 
German vessels interned in Brazil were 
finally settled on Jan. 8. Brazil is de- 
clared owner, and their value will be 
settled according to the market price for 
tonnage when the ships are placed on 
sale. This will be credited against Ger- 
many’s debt to Brazil, and the differ- 
ence between the value of the ships and 
the amount owed to Brazil will be turned 
over to the Reparations Commission. 


Brazil has opened a new credit for 
Belgium of $14,250,000, and has decided 
to buy buildings abroad for Brazilian 
embassies and legations. 


BOLIVIA—The Bolivian National As- 
sembly on Jan. 1 elected Fernandez 
Alonso as President of the republic. 


CHILE—Don Arturo Alessandri was 
inaugurated President of Chile on Dec. 
23. He was candidate of the Liberal 
Party and was elected after a contest 
so close that it was referred to a Court 
of Honor, which decided he had won by 
177 electoral votes to 176. The details 
were related in CURRENT History for 
October and November. Congratulatory 
telegrams were exchanged with President 
Wilson, and the following Cabinet was 
announced: 

Interior—Pedro Aguirre Cerda. 
Foreign Relations—Jorge Matto. 
Justice—Armando Jaramillo. 
Finance—Daniel Martner. 
War—Carlos Silva Cruz. 

Public Works—Zenon Torrealba. 

The Cabinet is a body of able men. 
Senor Cerda, who is Minister of the 
Interior, equivalent to the Chilean Pre- 
miership, is President of the Radical 
Party and a leader in the movement for 
popular education. Senor Torrealba was 
a workman, the first of his type elected 
to the Senate. He has won recognition 
as a scholar and a man of practical and 
technical ability. Carlos Silva Cruz, the 
Minister of War, is a brilliant writer and 
has been Director of the National 
Library. 

Many reforms are expected to be in- 
troduced by President Alessandri, such 
as a central bank to facilitate the con- 
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version of paper money into gold, greater 
autonomy for the provinces, and legisla- 
tion to improve the condition of the 
working classes. The Chilean Federa- 
tion of Labor is urging the enactment 
of a bone dry law in a petition vigor- 
ously assailing alcoholism. The long- 
shoremen have already agreed not to un- 
load alcoholic beverages at any port in 
the country. 

The Chilean Congress authorized a 
loan of £5,000,000 for railroad construc- 
tion, which bankers believe may be made 
a joint offering in London and New 
York. 


PARAGUAY—The Itororo, the first 
ship to appear in New York Harbor fly- 
ing the Paraguayan flag, sailed for 
Asuncion, inaugurating direct trade 


with Argentina, Uruguay and a thou- 
sand miles of river country in the in- 
terior of South America. She draws, 
when laden, only nine feet, so she can 
slip over the shoals, and is equipped with 
a refrigerator plant for the shipment of 
beef. A sister ship, the Aguidaban, is 
expected to sail later. 


PERU—Frank Crone, former Superin- 
tendent of Education in the Philippines, 
has been appointed Director of Public 
Instruction in Peru, and F. B. Spaulding, 
former head of the Marine Department 
of the American Library Association, is 
going there as Director of School Li- 
braries and Museums. American naval 
officers are already directing the Peru- 
vian naval reorganization and the Naval 
Academy. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICAN LABOR 


Meeting of the Pan-American Federaton of Labor—Danger of 
Undesirable Immigration Through Mexico—Scholarship_ Exchange 


HE Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor met in Mexico City on Jan. 10 
to foster good relations among laborers 
of the United States, Mexico and South 
and Central America. It was the third 
conference of its kind, the first having 
been held in Laredo, Texas, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and the second in New York in 
July, 1919. Delegates from sixteen South 
and Central American republics and 
representatives from the United States 
and Mexico attended. 

Samuel Gompers presided at the ses- 
sions and condemned radical agitation. 
The radicals daily flooded the meetings 
with Soviet and communist literature, 
much of which was largely an attack on 
Gompers himself. 

With gigantic Mexican “ colonization ” 
schemes proposed in Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Russia, it is said that the 
United States will have to keep a closer 
watch than ever on the Mexican border 
to bar out undesirables. So far as genu- 
ine Mexican emigration is concerned, the 
United States has little to fear; it is al- 
most wholly confined to cheap labor, 


which moves across the border for Amer- 
ican harvests and back into Mexico to 
spend the money earned. European la- 
borers, however, cannot compete with 
Mexicans. When they emigrate to Mex- 
ico they must sooner or later starve or 
move on, and with the United States 
paying the highest wages in the world, 
the attraction here is irresistible. Thus 
there may be smuggled into the United 
States many foreigners who hate the 
American Government and desire its 
overthrow. 


Twenty colleges in the United States 
and seven colleges and high schools in 
Mexico have arranged for an exchange 
of scholarships, and are now considering 
an exchange of lecturing professors. 
This is being arranged by the American 
Chamber of Commerce, which also hopes 
to place Mexican boys with American 
firms. The idea is to increase in Mexico 
a knowledge of the United States and of 
American business methods and social 
life, which will naturally create a more 
friendly feeling. 

Holland and Germany were additional 
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States recognizing Mexico in December, 
but France, Great Britain and the 
United States held aloof. Presumably 
this question will be left for the Harding 
Administration ; likewise the oil question, 
in which little progress has been made 
toward a settlement. 

The serious decline in the price of sil- 
ver has forced the closing of one-third of 
the Mexican silver and copper mines. 
To prevent complete paralysis of the in- 
dustry, with the throwing out of work 
of 500,000 men, the Cabinet on Dec. 19 
decided to grant free exportation of sil- 
ver and free importation of materials 
used in mining silver and copper. The 
Government is buying all the silver of- 
fered at the mint, but that is very little, 
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as the mining companies prefer to hold 
the metal, expecting a rise in value. 

Fair proof of more settled conditions 
in Mexico is that she has agreed to pay 
$486,000 for 468 American and Cana- 
dian railway cars lost in successive rev- 
olutions in Mexico, and has already paid 
one of four instalments on that sum. 
Future interchange of traffic will ke 
made on the basis of the American rate 
of $1 a car per day. This settlement 
was concluded the last week in Decem- 
ber, and on Jan. 1 a through Pullman 
passenger car service was inaugurated 
from Houston, Texas, to Mexico City. 
On Feb. 1 a Pullman service will be 
started. from Houston to Tampico via 
Matamoras. 


CUBA, HAITI, SANTO DOMINGO 


General Crowder’s Mission of Observation—Navy’s Report on Haiti 
Exoncrates the Marines—End of American Rule Ordered in Santo Domingo 


NDER the Cuban election law the 
successful Presidential candidate 
must be declared elected forty days after 
the balloting. Although Dr. Alfredo 
Zayas, candidate of a political coalition, 
got a majority over General José Miguel 
Gomez, the liberal candidate, at the elec- 
tion cn Nov. 1, the result has not yet 
been promulgated. The supporters of 
General Gomez charge that the result 
was obtained by intimidation, fraud at 
the polls and suppression of returns. A 
long list of crimes, including several 
murders, has been published, for which 
President Menocal’s Administration is 
accused of responsibility in order to as- 
sure the election of Zayas. By-elections 
can be held when authorized, and afford 
an opportunity to correct injustices to a 
party defeated on the face of the returns. 
The Cuban Liberal Party sent represen- 
tatives to Washington to demand that 
the State Department supervise the 
forthcoming by-elections. The Liberals 
allege that General Menocal cannot be 
trusted. : 
President Wilson, thus appealed to, on 
New Year’s Day sent Major Gen. Fnoch 


BRIG. GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER 
Snecial United States Commissioner sent toa 
investigate the critical situation in Cuba 
(Pi.oto George Grantham Bain) 
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Crowder to Cuba to confer with Pvresi- 
dent Menocal and others on the political 
and financial situation. He is author of 
the law under. which the recent election 


was held, which makes fraud very dif- 


ficult after ballots are cast, but cannot 
prevent voters’ being kept away from 
the polls. It was understood that Gen- 
eral Crowder had been entrusted with 
very broad powers. 

General Crowder arrived at Havana on 
the cruiser Minnesota, Jan. 6, and heid 
conferences with all parties for several 
days, but had made no statement of his 
conclusions up to the time of going to 
press. 

Regarding the financial issue, Presi- 
dent Menocal again extended the mora- 
torium to Feb. 1. Various plans of re- 
lief have been suggested, such as a loan 
by the United States or an issue of bonds 
by the Cuban Government. Albert Rath- 
bone of New York, formerly a Treasury 
Department official, who was sent to 
Cuba as financial adviser, suggests that 
a loan of $50,000,000 would put Cuba on 
its feet. But the plans proposed require 
legislation by the Cuban Chamber, and 
most of the rival parties refuse to take 
their seats; thus the quorum is broken, 
“making legislation impossible. 

Plans of the Western Union Telegraph 

‘ Company to outwit the United States 
Government by connecting up its South 
American line in Cuba instead of on the 
Florida coast were brought to naught by 
the Cuban Government, which denied a 
landing place there, too. On the other 
hand, the State Department has given 
permission for the landing of submarine 
cables from Havana at Key West for the 
purpose of assuring telephone connection 
between the United States and Cuba, 
which, it is expected will be a fact by 
Spring. 


Hart1—The naval court of inquiry which 
investigated the conduct of marines in 
Haiti on Dec. 18 reported to Secretary 
Daniels that there “had been no proper 
grounds for the statement by Brig. Gen. 
George Barnett, former Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, that the American Oc- 





_cupation forces had been guilty of “ prac- 


tically indiscriminate killing” of Hai- 
tians. The court, presided over by Rear 
Admiral Henry T. Mayo, found that 
General Barnett’s charges were “ ill con- 
sidered, regrettable and thoroughly un- 
warranted reflections” on the work of 
the Marine Corps in Haiti, adding that 
the corps had performed a difficult, dan- 
gerous and delicate duty in a way worthy 
of the highest commendation. 

James Weldon Johnson, Secretary of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, called the report absurd 
on its face and said it was not to be ex- 
pected that a naval court of inquiry 
would do other. than obscure charges 
brought against a branch of the navy. 
He intimated that the matter would be 
taken before a Congressional committee. 


SANTO DoMINGo—Relaxation of Amer- 
ican military rule in Santo Domingo was 
ordered on Dec. 24 as a step in the 
direction of the complete self-govern- 
ment of the Dominican people. For 
four years the United States has been 
in military occupation and control, with 
2, naval officer serving as Military Gov- 
ernor. Our intervention in Santo Domin- 
go began in November, 1916, and was 
for the purpose of restoring order and 
prosperity. In view of the substantial 
accomplishment of these objects, Presi- 
dent Wilson directed Rear Admiral 
Thomas Snowden, the present Military 
Governor, to issue a proclamation an- 
nouncing that the United States Govern- 
ment believes the-time has come when 
it might begin the process of withdrawal. 

Admiral Snowden was instructed to 
announce that the formation of a com- 
mission of representative Dominicans 
would soon be completed and would be 
entrusted with the formulation of amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the revising of 
the laws and the framing of a new elec- 
tion law, which, when approved by the 
American military government, would be 
submitted to a Dominican constituent 
convention and the Congress of Santo 
Domingo for approval. After that the 
United States will withdraw its forces 
from the country. 
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ELEGATES at San José, Costa Rica, 
are slowly completing plans for a 
Central American union. It was decided 
last month to make the treaty definite 
and not merely provisional. Friends of 
the movement in the United States favor 
the establishment of a Government on 
the plan of the cantonal republics of 
Switzerland. The new State would be 
more than ten times the size of Switzer- 
land and the population about one-third 
larger. Guatemala has taken a pre- 
liminary step toward union by abolishing 
all trade restrictions with the other four 
republics. The presence of American 
forces in Nicaragua is a great obstacle 
to the proposed union, u}] the republics 
fearing interference by the United States. 
Students of Salvador asked the delegates 
to request-of President Wilson the with- 
drawal of the American forces. 


NICARAGUA—Diego Manuel Chamorro 
and Bartolo Martinez, who were elected 
respectively President and Vice Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua on Oct. 3, were inau- 
gurated on Dec. 31. President Chamorro 
on Jan. 6 announced the following 
Cabinet: Minister of Government, Hum- 
berto Pasos Diaz; Foreign Aftiairs, 
Maximo Zepeda; Finance, Dr. Venancio 
Montalvaz; Public Works, General 
Tomas Masis. The Minister of War has 
been discontinued. 


SALVADOR—A doption of a standard time 
in Salvador began on Jan. 1, agreeing 
with Central time in the United States, 
or one hour behind Washington, instead 
of thirty-three minutes, as heretofore. 


PANAMA—President Porras in his new 
vear address stated that he had succeeded 
in saving from «seizure by the United 
States “almost..the entire island” of 
Tabega, which dominates the Pacific 


PLAN FOR A CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION 


Guatemala Already Has Aboshed Trade Restrictions with 


the Four Other States—New Government in Nicaragua 


passing through numbered 2,814, aggre- 





entrance to the Panama Canal and which 
the American authorities appeared de- 
sirous of appropriating. The President 
said he recognized that the victory was 
indefinite, “since, judging from state- 












DR. OCTAVIO BEECHB 
New Costa Rican Minister at Washington 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 








ments in the United States press, we 
must remain alert to renew our de- 
fense.”’ 


CANAL ZONE—The volume of traffic 
through the Panama Canal in 1920 estab- 
lished a new high record and exceeded 
that of the previous year by about 50 
per cent. Tolls collected for the year 
were $10,295,000; commercial vessels 


gating 10,378,000 net tons and carrying 
a cargo of 11,236,000 tons, 


HOW SPANISH TERRORISTS MET THEIR 
MATCH 


The Mild-Mannered Governor of Barcelona Administers a Lesson— 
Portugal’s Enormous _ Deficit 


CCORDING to the most authoritative 
reports from Barcelona, the last 
month of the year saw the coup de grace 
given the Sindicato Unico—a peculiar 
form of Spanish Bolshevism which for 
two years had terrorized the peninsula’s 
most industrial and commercial city. 
After the murder of the Civil Governor, 
Maestre Laborde, at the hands of the 
Sindicato Unico last Summer, his suc- 
cessor, General Martinez Anido, a mild, 
soft-spoken little man, determined to 
fight the association to a finish. They 
took advantage of his manner, and, after 
a certain period of lying low on account 
of his being a military man, increascd 
their crimes, murdering obstinate em- 
ployers and workers who stood by them. 
But meanwhile General Anido had or- 
ganized an espionage system, so that 
when a particularly flagrant crime was 
committed—the murder of a mill owner 
in the streets of Barcelona—he was pre- 
pared to act. The leaders of the Sindi- 
cato were at once arrested, and, on evi- 
dence long collected, thirty-six of them 
were banished to the fortress of Mahon, 
in the Balearic Islands. There was a 
general exodus of members of the Sindi- 
cato Unico from Barcelona. 

With the absence of the Reds, how- 
ever, a White terror arose, the Sindicato 
Libre, a workers’ association, originally 
organized to fight the Unico. It now 
took revenge on those officials who had 
kept immune the leaders of the old or- 
ganizatior. Ex-Deputy Layret fell a 
victim to their revenge. In Parliament 
he had defended the efficacy of violence. 
General Anido then dealt with the Sindi- 
cato J.ibre by convincing them that they 
no longer had anything to fear from their 

‘enemies. By the end of the year the Sin- 
llicato Unico had already disappeared 
from Valencia and Saragossa, where it 
was beginning to take root, but where its 
call for a general strike was ignored. 


Leads to 


Strange Super-Taxes 


The general elections of Dec. 18 gave 
the following results, with a diminished 
Government majority, a defeat of Social- 
Anarchist candidates, but an increase of 
the Monarchistic representation: 

Conservatives (followers of the Govern- 

ment), 197; Conservatives (followers of 

Sefior Maura), 21; Conservatives (fol- 

lowers of Sefior Lacierval), 20; Liberals 

of all sections, 102; Republicans, 15; Re- 
formists, 8; Socialists, 3; Catalonian 

Autonomists, 18; Monarchist Union, 5; 

oot 8; Independents and Catholics, 

The Revista Economica of Madrid 
bewailed the increase in the invest- 
ment of capital abroad while Spanish 
industries languished, as proved in 1920, 
by a falling off of nearly 472,000,000 
pesetas in circulation. Premier Dato, 
who is also Minister of Marine, gave La 
Libertad a forecast of his naval pro- 
gram which includes an expenditure of 
1,500,000,000 to be spread over several 
years. The principal items are four 
armored cruisers of 28,000 tons each and 
three or four flotillas of submarines, all 
to be built in Spain. 

In Portugal the new Minister of 
Finance, Senhor Cunha Leal, a repre- 
sentative of the Popular Party, began his 
administration with avowed revolution- 
ary ideas about finance. According to 
the Lisbon press, he expressed his belief 
that a man’s right to his property lapses 
with his death, and that the taxation of 
capital is expedient, if not just. With 
this much quoted in interviews, his 
financial proposals were awaited with 
trepidation. They consist so far of 
greatly increased property tax, death 
duties, from one-half to nine times the 
amount fixed by the law of 1911, and in 
some cases amounting to one-third of the 
entire property, and a graduated income 
tax. To all protests he has repeated this 
maxim: “Better increased taxation 
than more paper money.” 





ITALY’S LIFE AGAIN NORMAL 


A Practical Modus Vivendi for Employers and Operatives—T ourists 
Again Flocking to Italian Citiee—An Expanding Export Trade 


ITH the Fiume question out of the 
way, with the modus vivendi ar- 
ranged by the Government between em- 
ployers and workers reasonably operat- 
ing, with the majority of Socialists re- 
pudiating Soviet Russia, with the more 
troublesome anarchists in jail, and, fi- 
nally, with the mildest Winter that has 
been enjoyed in years filling the show 
cities with tourists and making fires un- 
necessary, Italy, by the Christmas holi- 
days, had almost returned to her pre- 
war normality. 

Although Turati, the leader of the anti- 
Communist Socialists, succeeded in hav- 
ing the Third International denounced, 
he has, nevertheless, written a preface 
to a book glorifying the Russian revolu- 
tion and predicting its ultimate world 
triumph. He admits, however: “ Bolshe- 
vism in its infancy is much more nearly 
related to capitalism than it is a deriva- 
tion of Marxist socialism”; while the 
authors, Gregorio Nofri and Ferdinando 
Pozzani, though painting the horrors of 
Soviet Russia, which they have lately 
visited, attempt to excuse Lenin and 
Trotzky on the ground that, as pioneers, 
they are liable to mistakes. The book 
is called “ Russia as She Is.” 

At the coming Socialist Congress at Leg- 
horn opening on Jan. 15, an attempt was 
to be made to preserve the unity of the 
party, either by casting out men like 
Turati, Treves and Modigliani, pro- 
scribed by Lenin, or by having the pro- 
gram of Serrati, editor of Avanti, pre- 
vail with its avoidance of schism direct- 
ed from Moscow. 

The only serious dissensions from the 
industrial modus vivendi have been the 
demand made by the Italian Federation 
of Textile Operatives, an organization in- 
cluding more than 500,000 workers in 


cotton, linen, jute and hemp industries, 
for a new agreement leading to syndical 
control of the plants. On Jan. 9, a reso- 
lution was passed by the Turin Cham- 
ber of Labor demanding a 20 per cent. 
reduction in time, rather than the same 
reduction in the number of workers. This 
alternative was necessitated by the fall- 
ing off in exports, which, although con- 
stantly decreasing, left Italy at the end 
of the year with an unfavorable trade 
balance of 495,000,000 lire. For the first 
ten months in 1920 Italian imports 
showed a decrease of 644,000 lire from 
the same period in 1919, while exports 
showed an increase of 1,720,000,000 lire. 

Notwithstanding the fact that un- 
skilled employment is becoming more 
plentiful, according to the Economista 
d’Italia, unemployment in general dur- 
ing 1921 is expected to be much more 
serious than last year. For that reason, 
the Central Board of Labor has asked 
the Government to continue the unem- 
ployment subsidies. A new subsidy bill 
is contemplated by Signor Labriola, Min- 
ister of Labor, eliminating certain disad- 
vantages of the subsidies, particularly 
the alleged maladministration of sums 
lent without interest to provincial coun- 
cils, municipalities and unemployment 
committees. Thereby loans granted, but 
not distributed, will be revised by their 
withdrawal from districts where there is 
little or no employment, in order to fi- 
nance public works in those where there 
is marked unemployment. 

The budget deficit announced — by 
Signor Meda, Minister of the Interior, 
on Dec. 19, showed 14,000,000,000 lire for 
1920-21 and 10,000,000,000 for 1921-22, 
amounts not dangerous with the present 
taxation and the continued reduction of 
an unfavorable trade balance. 
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CAPPING THE WELL 
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—Newspaper Enterprise Association, Cleveland 


HE subject of immigration was one of the first to enlist the attention of 

the present session of Congress. Much uneasiness had been felt from the 
report that a vast influx of undesirable immigrants was impending of the type 
that would still further congest the cities, already suffering from increasing 
unemployment of workmen and the acute housing shortage. Commissioner 
of Immigration Wallis, in charge of Ellis Island, N. Y., where the vast majority 
of immigrants debark, testified before a Congressional committee that “the 
world was preparing to move to America.” 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH: NEW VERSION 
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Davin LLoyp GEorRGE: “ Of course, Goliath, old boy, I ought to kill you, 
and I could kill you, and I keep on promising I will kill you, but i 
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[GERMAN CARTOON] 


SATED AMERICA; OR, THE BELATED PEACE 


—Simplacissimus, Munich 


“T would gladly bury this hatchet, but hang it all, I’m too fat ‘to stoop.” 


T has been a matter of deep regret on the part of Germany that the signing 

of peace between America and Germany has heen so long delayed. Over 
two years have passed since the signing of the armistice, and yet the two 
countries are still technically at war. At first the failure of the American 
Senate to ratify the Versailles Treaty was welcomed by the German Goverr- 
ment, which believed it could gain easier terms by a separate peace. The 
failure of the Knox resolution to receive Presidential approval was a setback 
to German hopes. Their impatience to have the war declared at an end is due 
to their desire to have access to the raw materials that are to be found in 
America in greater measure than anywhere else in the world. It is probable 


that the Knox measure or a similar one will be passed soon after the advent 
of the Harding Administration. 
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THE NEW CLASS STATE 


~ The Reat Workers 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 





An artist’s idea as to who is still on top in Germany 


ITTER complaint is being voiced in Germany by the people in general and 
a considerable section of the press that, although a republic has come into 
being, class distinction is almost as pronounced as under the imperial régime. 
To be sure, the haughtiness of the military officers has been curbed, but the 
mass of the common people are still groaning under intolerable burdens. Prof- 
iteers enrage the workless and hungry by heartless extravagance and display, 
innumerable societies and organizations furnish soft berths for bureaucrats 
and strikers, and their delegates still further increase the load borne by the 
masses. 
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—Pasquino 


LENIN AND TroTzKY: Proletariats of all lands, help! The reaction has begun. 
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THE IRISH PROBLEM 


—Passing Show, London 


THE Soupier: “If they’d only stop fighting, the little chap could get 
back to work and I could put down my rifle! ” 


HERE is little doubt that the Irish problem could be promptly settled if 

the Nationalist and Ulster factions of that troubled island could get 
together. The British Government has practically told them that they could 
have anything on which they would agree. But age-long racial antipathies 
have been too virulent to admit of being destroyed, and these have been accen- 
tuated by differences in religion, Ulster being in the main Protestant, while 
almost all the rest of Ireland is Catholic. 
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“LO! ABOU BEN ADHEM’S NAME LED 
ALL THE REST!” 


—Sioux City Tribune 


A Prophet 
Not Without Honor 


HE Nobel Foundation is 

one of the best known 
funds ever created for th> 
substantial recognition of 
men whose labors have ad- 
vanced the cause of civiliza- 
tion. It was founded by Al- 
fred Nobel (1833-1896). He 
left a sum of 30,000,000 
kroner, the yearly income 
from which is about $200,000. 
This is divided into five 
prizes of $40,000 each, be- 
stowed each year on the five 
men who have done notable 
work in the domains of 
physics, chemistry, medicine, 
literature and the advance- 
ment of peace. The peace 
prize for 1920 was bestowed 


—— on President Wilson. 
—Dallas News 
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IF WE’RE LOOKING FOR TROUBLE WE ARE GOING 
ABOUT IT THE RIGHT WAY 
JUST ROEING 


HLS OWN ROW ‘. 
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OTHING is more disturbing to national sensitiveness than the interference 

of a foreign nation in what is regarded as a purely domestic question. 
Some fears have been expressed that the friendly relations between the United 
Stats and England might be endangered by the attempt to transfer the Irish 
; problem from English to American soil. In the early days of the Republic 
the French envoy, Genet, was handed his passports for interfering in American 
politics, and the recall of Sackville-West, the British Ambassador, was due to 
a similar attempt. As far as is known, no formal complaint has been made 
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Ai Protest 


From 
the Doormat 


HILE the 
Allies could 
not permit Po- 
land to be crushed 
by Bolshevist 
Russia, it was 
felt by many of 
‘ Ns Poland’s friends 
PaaS) \. that her aims 
a NS As 7 were too imperi- 
Wey, _ alistic and that 
ee her _ territorial 
claims were ex- 
cessive. Russia is 
reported to be 
massing her 
forces for a new 
attack in the 

Spring. 

—The Star, London 
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ied Disarm ? 


Armament Incubus 

A parasite that has 
lived and thrived on the 
world’s blood for ages 
and grows bigger and 
harder to bear. 


ARS is still the 
baleful god that 
largely controls the af- 
fairs of the world. Re- 
ports come of the mass- 
ing of huge armies of 
Bolshevist troops on 
the borders of Rumania 
and Poland for a great 
campaign in the Spring, 
while Asia Minor is a 
welter of confusion, and 
nations fully armed 
stand grimly watching. 
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—Central Press Association, 


T would seem as 

though the appetite 
of Death itself wouid 
be sated by the sacri- 
fice of 10,000,000 men 
slain in the World 
War. At the end of 
the conflict it was 
freely predicted that 
there would never 
again be such a strug- 
gle, and one of the 
proclaimed ends of the 
Peace Conference was 
a gradual disarma- 
ment of the nations 
so that future wars 
would be rendered un- 
likely if not impossi- 
ble. Yet few steps 


; have been taken in 
. that direction, 


apart 
from the disarmament 
forced upon the van- 
quished nations. 


Cleveland 
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The Coal Profiteer in Hell 


7. profiteer is not 
confined to any 
one nation, as all peo- 
ples involved in the 
war have found to their 
cost. Everywhere he is 
the object of contempt 
and execration, and al- 
though non» has been 
hanged to lar.p posts,as 
has sometimc« cccurred 
in earlier 2¢ ~ of his- 
tory, they have been a 
favorite theme for vit- 
riolic denunciation by 
satirists: and cartoon- 
ists. Nowhere has this 
feeling found fuller ex- 
pression than in Ger- 
many, where the profi- 
teer’s exactions have 
been especially hard to 
bear because of the 
general poverty and 
prostration. 


—Simplicissimus, Munich. 
“We don’t want you here. You would upset our 
heating arrangements.” 


The German Ark 


“After two years—the 
first sign.” 


REAT elation was felt 

in Germany when the 
British Government an- 
nounced that German prop- 
erty in Great Britain would 
not be held liable to con- 
fiscation in the matter of 
reparations. The declara- 
tion met with no favor in 
France, however, where it 
was felt that the action 
implied a relaxing of Brit- 
ish determination to en- 
force strictly the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty. It 
was also claimed that it 
gave an unfair advantage 
to Great Britain in its com- 
mercial relations with Ger- 
many. 

—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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Germany’s Present Position The Fallen Star 


—Il 420, Florence 
He has one mourner, the Jugoslav 
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** The Polish Neptune ” 
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In the grip of the peace-loving Entente 


HE loss ot Danzig to Poland was 

one of the hardest blows that Ger- 
many had to bear. The city was the 
chief seaport of the Baltic, and a most 
important factor in the development of 
German commerce. The German dele- 
gates made a hard fight against this 
provision of the treaty, but were com- 
pelled to succumb. The seaport has 
now become a Free City umder the 
supervision of the League of Nations, 
but the Polish influence is predominant 
and its practical possession is full of 
promise for Poland’s maritime develop- 
ment. 
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The German eartoonist, seing that 
Poland is now a seafaring nation, offers 
this ironical view of a Polish Neptune at 
Danzig. —Simplicissimus j 
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Back to Earth 


ITH the capture of [Wy 
Fiume by the Ital- F 
ian troops under Gen- 
eral Caviglia the spec- 
tacular adventure of 
i d’Annunzio came to an 
¥ end. He seized the city 
§ Sept. 13, 1919, and held 
F it until the end of 1920, 
in defiance of the re- 
-peated demands of the 
Italian Government that 
-It be evacuated. He 
had announced that he 
would die rather than 
surrender, but at the 
end declared that “Italy 
was not worth dying 
for.” He and a few hun- 
dred of his legionaries 
still remain in the city, 
though he is divested of 
all power. 


—N. H. A., Cleveland 


Stranded 


De had a 
keen sense of the 
dramatic and a delight 
in posing that is to some 
extent reminiscent of 
the ex-Kaiser of Ger- 
many. His love of the 
exotic made his quarters 
in Fiume like those of 
an Oriental despot. But 
he is more than a 
poseur. He is an orator 
whose flaming elo- 
quence has never failed 
to thrill his countrymen 
to the depths, one of the 
greatest poets, novelists 
and playwrights of the 
modern world, an ardent 
patriot and a soldier of 
tested courage. 
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—New York Worid 
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The Bolshevist in Italy 
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Cracking the Nut 





T was inevitable 
that sooner. or 
later the Italian 
Government should 
accept the challenge 
flung at it by d’An- 
nunzio. No Govern- 
ment could submit to 
such a defiance of its 
authority and sur- 
vive. That the dic- 
tatorship of Fiume 
was not sooner ter- 
minated was due to 
the general admira- 
tion for d’Annunzio 
felt by the Italian 
people and the fear 
of the Government 
that drastic steps 
would provoke re- 
volt. 
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“By St. Lenin, I thought 
that bloc was less hard.” 





N the period immedi- 

ately following the 
war, Italy was one of the 
most strongly socialistic 
of the victorious nations. 
The seizure of the fac- 
tories by workmen and of 
land in Sicily by the peas- 
ants was ominous of rev- 
olution. Of late, however, 
the Government has been 
gaining strength and the 
conservative elements 
have rallied to its sup- 
port. Soldiers in some 
cases have taken the place 
of strikers and outbreaks 
of the radical elements 
have been promptly and 
sternly repressed. 
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—Sacramento Bee 
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CARTOONS OF CURRENT EVENTS 


[AMERICAN CARTOONS] 


“Out, Out! Damp Spot!” 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 
Macbeth Volsteadized 


Birds of « a F eather _ The Bluebird, for — 





—Los imental s Times 
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ROHIBITION enforce- 

ment in any real sense 
in this country is as yet con- 
spicuous by its absence. De- 
plorable conditions of fraud 
and corruption have been un- 
earthed in the bureaus en- 
trusted with the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead law. 
Over $100,000,000 of liquor 
has been released for illegal 
use by forged permits. Other 
scandals have resulted from 
bribery,assaults and murders 
committed by employes of 
the Prohibition bureaus. 
Measures have been intro- 
duced in Congress looking 
toward a thorough investi- 
gation of the matter. Many 
arrests have been made, 
though no convictions of im- 
portance have been recorded. 





—Brooklyn Eagle 
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STEINWAY 


Liszt, greatest of all pianists, 
preferred the Steinway. Wag- 
ner, Berlioz, Rubinstein and a 
host of master-musicians es- 
teemed it more highly than any 
other instrument. It is these 
traditions that have inspired 
Steinway achievement and 
raised this piano to its artistic 
pre-eminence which is today rec- 
ognized throughout the world. 


Catalogue and prices on application 


Soid on convenient payments 
Represented by the foremost dealers everywhere 
Old Pianos taken in exchange 
Inspection invited 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL — 107-109 East 14th St. 
SUBWAY EXPRESS — STATION AT DOOR 
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